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Front of the recently com- 
pleted retail plant of the 
Rock Island Lumber Co., 
at Caldwell, Kan., in the 
designing and construc- 
tion of which the ele- 
ments of appearance and 
utility have been success- 
s 


fully combined. It 
painted snow-white 


New Yard Is 


MODERNISTIC 
ATTRACTIVE 
EFFICIENT 


See story page 23 
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BELOW 


The old shed of the Rock 
Island Lumber Co., at 
Caldwell, Kan., built 55 
years ago when Caldwell 
was a wild and woolly 
frontier town on the his- 
toric Chisholm cattle trail. 
It has been used continu- 
ously by the company 
since then 
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Sell Long Leaf Where Long Leaf Excels 






















































































































For the every day practical business reason that it pays to recommend the right wood for the ‘ 
purpose, it's to your interest to sell sturdy. enduring Long Leaf wherever the service is severe—to 
bear stresses and strains and to withstand wear-and-tear. It's the way to insure long-lived, low-up- d 
keep structures for your customers and to gain their good will. 
When you deliver Crowell's. you're selling Long Leaf at its best—product of Long Leaf Special- 
ists from two of the finest mills in 
the South — stock that insures your — 
fair profit margin and is worth WHOLE 
every cent you ask. Crowell quality 
has never been questioned — and 
Crowell service fulfills every need. 
We'll appreciate an opportunity to 
figure on your Long Leaf require- 
ments: 
ALL YARD AND SHED STOCK, BOARDS, 
AND DIMENSION, FLOORING, CEILING, 
SIDING, FINISH, CASING, BASE, 
MOULDINGS, SILLS, STUDS, JOISTS, Te 
RAFTERS, TIMBERS, ETC. 
"7 
The Crowell & Spencer M 
Lumber Company, Ltd. 
AND 
Meridian Lumber Company, Ltd. 
General Sales Office: N 
LONG LEAF, LA. 
E. H. Williamson, General Sales Manager . 
Cc 
E 
FOR QUALITY E 
umbermen: and SERVICE 
in 1 
m . NORTH 
At Christmas Cime a : 
PRODUCTS 
A Box of Selected, Tree-Ripened . 
( 
PEK MEAT Just Check Over 
GS R A bs rs - Pg U iT These Special Holt Values: 
. . . 25/32x14% 2nd & Btr. Maple Flooring......... 27000’ 
wey! es the —_ . ay are sent m] Your Friends 33/32x21%4 2nd St’d Maple Flooring.......... 18000' 
= Sears e Iruly Appreciated. 25/32x24%4 Ist Beech Flooring............... 8,000’ ] 
25/32x24%4 3d Birch Flooring................ 25000’ ] 
25/32x24% Clr. Pl. Red Oak Flooring........ 10000’ 
8/4 Sel. & Btr. Birch Lbr. A. D............. 50000’ 
10/4 Sel. & Btr. Birch Lbr. A. D............. 40000’ 
12/4 No. 1 C & Btr. Birch Lbr. A. D........... 20000’ 
6/4 No.1 C & Btr. Gray Elm................ 75000’ 
8/4 No. 1 C & Btr. Gray Elm................ 100000’ 
10/4 No. 1 C & Ber. Gray Elm.............00: 100000’ 
Remember Holt Whenever ~~ - 
VIEW You Need: TI 
we HDEFOOTE .- . 
, ; Ove ad elder Maple, Oak or Birch Flooring—Hardwood or Hem- 
EOINGUR.G,TEXAS --. lock Lumber—Cedar Posts, Lath or Shingles in Int 
Straight or Mixed Cars. te 
My orchard has been frequently designated as the Best in the Rio P 
Grande Valley—The Home of America’s Choicest Citrus Fruit. LUMBER CO. OCONTO, o 
Write or Wire for Order Forms. Shipping Season is now on, and HARDWOOD co wis. aa 
we must reserve quantity for Christmas packages. ‘ $ 
Curt 
° MEMBERS OF: National Hardwood Lumber Assn. Northern as unif 
H. D. FOOTE, Grower, Edinburg, Texas a Hardwood ‘Asan. National” Lamber ifr a baa 
Address all correspondence to ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Tell Your Representatives in Congress 


About It 


S WAS noted in a recent bulletin 
A sent by the secretary of that organ- 

ization to members of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association that 
was reproduced in part in the Oct. 26 is- 
sue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a plan 
for national security suggested by this 
publication early in the year is receiving 
serious attention by thoughtful lumber- 
men. Briefly, the plan suggested that 
instead of curtailing crop production to 
the point where there is the possibility of 
a shortage of feed for stock or food for 
humans, production be encouraged and 
one year’s crop be kept in storage all the 
time. 

That this was not an impractical idea 
or an iridescent dream is indicated in 
the fact that under the amendments to 
AAA passed at the recent session of Con- 
gress, provision was made for at least a 
part of just such a program. 

In announcing a few days ago that the 
loan rate on corn in the crib covering the 
1935 crop will be 45 cents a bushel, Sec- 
retary Wallace called particular attention 
to new requirements that cribs in which 
corn is stored for loans must be capable of 
permitting proper storage for two succes- 
sive years. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is beginning to see the light and 
recognize the necessity of so tempering 
his crop curtailment program as to pro- 
vide against contingencies that would 
create disastrous shortages of supplies is 
indicated in his cautious statement that 
this requirement of facilities for storage 
for two successive years “might or might 
not be the beginning of a balanced granary 
plan.” 

Referred to as the “ever normal gran- 
ary plan,” it was stated that this is au- 
thorized by the new AAA amendment 
and that it would provide for storage of 
crops on farms during good crop years, 
possibly under Government loans, to in- 
sure a sufficient supply in lean years. 

While this does not go as far as would 
be provided in the plan suggested by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it is a step in 
the right direction and is evidence that 
the Government agencies may be taking a 
somewhat more sane and constructive 
view of the crop curtailment program. 

In any event, this matter of crop stor- 
age on the farms is not only important as 
a matter of public welfare, but as a help- 
ful means of increasing employment and 
opening up enlarged sources of business 
for both manufacturers and distributors 
of lumber and building materials. 


Corn loans of more than $230,000,000 
in the last two years resulted in many 
new cribs being built and old ones re- 
paired as a part of the plan for more or- 
derly marketing, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authority for the statement 
that 100 percent collection by the Govern- 
ment has been realized on these loans. 





With Government agencies apparently 
in a more receptive mood, lumber and 
building material dealers and business in- 
terests generally should feel encouraged 
to actively support a program such as that 
originally suggested by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, to the end that the fear of 
food shortages may be forever dispelled, 
that there no longer may be the necessity 
of depending on other countries for our 
necessary grain or meat, and that farms 
may thus be improved, labor be employed, 
and the building industry and others de- 
pendent on it be placed on a more stable 
basis. 

If you are not familiar with the sug- 
gested plan “to promote national security” 
look up the May 11 (1935) issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and read the 
plan as outlined on page 22, or write to 
this publication for details. 

Members of Congress are now at home, 
and naturally are overlooking no oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves with the 
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desires of their constituents with reference 
to national legislation. If this plan fo, 
national security appeals to readers of 
this journal, they should not fail to talk 
to their Congressmen about it, and so im. 
press them with its advantages that they 
will be prepared to support the enactment 
of the necessary legislation to put it into 
effect. No doubt there will be further 
amendments to AAA, and these should in. 
clude provisions specifically to provide for 
maintaining in storage at all times at least 
one full year’s crop. This storage should 
be on the farms, the facilities should be 
provided by the Government where neces- 
sary, and the farmers should be given the 
option of buying these storage facilities 
under certain conditions. 

Should the present AAA be killed by 
the Supreme Court, Congress should pro- 
vide through new, constitutional, legisla- 
tion the means for putting into effect some 
plan of this kind for Government assist- 
ance to the farmers in storing their crops, 
assuring always an ample food supply and 
maintaining stable market conditions with- 
out necessity for the drastic curtailment 
measures that have been in effect. 

In any event, don’t fail to talk or write 
to your congressman. 


“If a Mule Is Going to Kick You, Get 
Close to Him” 


received by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and others reported to have 
been sent to Washington, the lumber 
industry pretty generally is vigorously 
opposed to a renewal of NRA, and 
feels that any effort to enact legislation 
foisting unwanted regulations of this 
nature upon industry will serve only to 
retard recovery and the return to more 
nearly normal conditions. With com- 
mendable zeal and the intelligent hand- 
ling of industry problems that have 
always characterized his efforts as sec- 
retary-manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Wil- 
son Compton has filed with the co- 
ordinating officer a strong statement in 
opposition to a revival of NRA, but at 
the same time has given notice that 
through his organization the lumber 
industry will be represented at the 
coming conference, called for the pur- 
pose of discussing this vital question. 
A disposition has been shown by 
some lumbermen to favor ignoring this 
conference, but it is extremely doubt- 
ful if that policy would be at all help- 
ful to the industry. It would be better 
to adopt the policy expressed by a 
well known northeastern lumber man- 
ufacturer, in connection with this inci- 
dent: An organization whose aims 
and objects were inimical to the inter- 
ests and opposed to the policies of the 
lumbermen in its territory was joined 
by this manufacturer, who attended its 
meetings and kept closely in touch 


Jao from the tenor of letters 


with its activities. Chided by some of 
his fellow lumbermen for his member- 
ship in, and support of, this organiza- 
tion, he replied, “Well, I have always 
believed that if you know a mule is 
going to kick you it is well to get just 
as close to it as possible.” Homely, 
but sound philosophy. 

Certainly, there is a strong senti- 
ment in some quarters for more com- 
plete regimentation of industry. Pro- 
ponents of NRA and control of busi- 
ness and industry by Government will 
be fully represented at this conference 
in Washington, Dec. 9. Organized 
labor, which seems to be vociferously 
in favor of a revival of NRA, will be 
there “with bells on.” The braintrust- 
ers, the idealists, the fanatics, no doubt 
will be there in full force. The lumber 
industry, together with all other indus- 
tries, should be strongly represented, 
not only through its National associa- 
tion, but by individuals in substantial 
numbers, who can demonstrate both 
the desire and the willingness of the 
industry so to govern itself as to im- 
pose no hardship on labor; to correct 
wasteful methods of administering the 
forests in its control; to co-operate 
with Government agencies in intelli- 
gent and justified conservation ; to pro- 
vide ample supplies of lumber to the 
public at reasonable cost—all of which 
can be done better through voluntary 
co-operative effort by the industry it- 
self than through NRA or any like 
Government agency. 
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Housing Act, N RA, Discussed by American 


orest Conservation 


Congress Should Be Informed 


As the time approaches for Congress to 
assemble, the necessity is being realized of in- 
forming its members of the weak points that 
have developed in connection with the National 
Housing Act, which generally is conceded to 
have been one of the most constructive pieces 
of legislation fostered by the present Adminis- 
tration, Inasmuch as Title I of this Act will 
expire early in the coming year, it is desirable 
that Congress take prompt action in extending 
the Act and amending it to correct some of 
its weaknesses. Among communications that 
have come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
during the past few days are two from out- 
standing lumber dealers—one in the middle 
West and one in Pennsylvania—both of whom 
enclosed letters they had written on this sub- 
Eject. B. A. Webster, of Webster Lumber 
(Inc.), Mason City, Iowa, said: 


Much Advantage from Title | 


We have been doing a lot in connection 
with both Title I and Title II of the National 
Housing Act and have received much advan- 
tage from Title I. This Act expires next 
April, and I am afraid the financing agencies 
who are handling the loans will set up reso- 
lutions upon expiration of the Act that will 
make it work to our disadvantage. I have 
written to our senators, regarding this par- 
ticular fact and elaborating upon my ideas 
in connection with Title II. It seems to me 
that any Act which tends to serve the so- 
called “upper crust” and does not serve the 
wage earner is against the fundamental prin- 
iples of our Nation. 


Mr. Webster enclosed copy of a letter ad- 


dressed to the United States senators from 
lowa, in which he says: 
The writer has been very much interested 


in the operations of the National Housing 
Act in this community, both because it offers 
a splendid opportunity to increase the build- 
ing material business and because in my 
judgment it has done much to relieve un- 
employment. 


Housing Act Should Be Continued 


To begin with, on Title I, which has to do 
with remodeling and repairing, it is my un- 
derstanding that this part of the Act expires 
on April 1, 1936. In my judgment this should 
by all means be extended for at least another 
year or two years and I would urge you to 
give this matter serious consideration. 

Under Title IL of the Act, which has to do 
with the financing of new homes and refi- 
nancing of existing homes, there is one fea- 
ture which, I believe, could be improved 
vastly. The present regulations frown upon 
homes except those that are in the best parts 
of town, which takes away the advantages 
of the Act from the common working man. 
We have in this town a great many em- 
Dloyees of cement plants, beet sugar plant, 
brick and tile plants and the packing plant. 
From my every day contact with a great 
number of these employees, I am thoroughly 
convinced that there is a definite desire on 
the part of the ordinary wage earner whose 
Salary runs around $1,000 to $1,200 per year 
to earn and pay for his own home. I presume 
the situation as I find it in Mason City is not 
much different from that in other towns in 
the middle West. 


Should Extend Benefits to Low Wage Earners 









The regulations of the National Housing 
po are such, however, that it is exceedingly 
lifficult for a man in this class to take ad- 
vantage of the Act. I believe that there are 
oo as many good paying citizens among 
og class of individuals as there are among 

€ men whose salaries run to twice that 
ie If by legislative action or adminis- 
= ive ruling this Act could be broadened 
. as to give the man who wishes to build 

modest home in less desirable parts of town 





a chance to secure his own home, I believe 
the results would do much toward increasing 
general business in the building trades and 
employment. 

In statistics given out by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration as of Sept. 18, covering 
all FHA loans insured up to Aug. 14, there 
were 42,297 loans reported with total value 
of $165,236,197. This gives an average for 
each loan of $3,906, and since the average 
percentage of loan to total value is 68 per- 
cent, the average cost of all these properties 
is $5,744. This is 41 percent higher than the 
average value of all new houses for which 
building permits were issued in 94 cities dur- 
ing the first half of this year, according to 
figures compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. This does much to prove that 
under the present regulations the Act is tend- 
ing to serve the higher salaried man and is 
working to the disadvantage of the wage 
earner type. I realize these figures are Na- 
tional and the situation in Iowa is probably 
different, but from an actual dealer contact 
with the operations of this Act, I believe 
that much could be done for the benefit of 
this section of the country if ways and means 
were figured out to soften the terms of the 
Act as far as the wage earners are concerned. 


Has Received Splendid Co-operation 

In this connection I want to say that I have 
had almost daily contact with the Des Moines 
office of the FHA and while I have had con- 
tact with a great many other Governmental 
offices, I can say honestly that the business- 
like administration of the Des Moines office, 
under the direction of Mr. Bradley, is the best 
that I have ever seen. Their co-operation 
with the people who are actually engaged in 
the building business is what I would term 
as “splendid.” 

I bring these matters to your attention 
because I realize in your position you can not 
act to the best advantage unless you have 
opinions from people who are actually en- 
gaged in the business and who bump up 
against the administration of the Act. 


A Regulation That Hurts 


That the satisfactory operation of the Na- 
tional Housing Act depends largely upon the 
attitude of the banks and other lending agencies 
in each section, and also upon the way in which 
the local administration functions is apparent 
in many reports that come to the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. Where there is real co-operation 
between the banks, the local FHA, prospective 
builders and the dealers, the Act is proving 
helpful and is resulting in creating employment, 
establishing homes, and increasing business. 
Where this co-operation does not exist, results 
are somewhat unsatisfactory. An example of 
this kind is indicated in a letter written to the 
Federal Housing Administration in Pittsburgh 
by Lyman Felheim Co., of Erie, copy of which 
has been sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
In his letter to the district administrator, the 
president of Lyman Felheim Co. says: 

After months of patiently working out the 
details in connection with Herman Zwicker’s 
application for a loan to build his home, he 
is finally advised by the bank here that his 
application has been declined, due to the fact 
that his lot does not measure up to the sur- 
face coverage prescribed by an amendment 
to the National Housing Act, where both a 
well and septic tank are to be located on a 
plot of ground which must not contain less 
than 20,000 square feet. 

In the first place, Mr. Zwicker’s plot as out- 
lined by the specifications you have, shows 
clearly to actually have 11,200 square feet 
which is to be used, plus 7,500 square feet 
consisting of a 25-foot strip of land on both 
streets where his lot corners. This area is 
equivalent to three times the square footage 
that we will find in the average small home 
throughout this and other States where we 
find septic tanks or wells, or both, on a plot 
of ground averaging 500 square feet or less. 


Lumberman Readers 


Septic Tank Requirements Are Rigid 

In cases of this kind the specifications cov- 
ering the septic tank and well have to pass 
the close scrutiny and approval of local health 
boards and the like. You must remember 
that the type of septic tank used has to 
measure up to certain prescribed specifica- 
tions and standards before it can be installed 
and put to use in our school systems, and in 
our most insignificant homes that are under 
supervision of our public health boards and 
governing bodies, 

Mr. Zwicker and ourselves have patiently 
complied with all of the conditions outlined 
in your formal application papers. It has 
required several months of his time and ours. 
If we should say that Mr. Zwicker is dis- 
appointed and we are disgusted, the expres- 
sion would be so conservative as to be ridi- 
culous, when applied to our actual regard 
for your Housing Act amendment to which 
you refer as the excuse for declining the 
loan. 


Housing Act Is Constructive Legislation 

Under the New Deal, the National Housing 
Act as originally planned represented one 
constructive piece of legislation, which un- 
questionably should be to the credit of the 
Administration. However, it can no longer 
serve its constructive purpose when the ad- 
ministration affixes this amendment you re- 
fer to, and utterly destroys the purpose for 
which it was intended. The public generally, 
including the small home owners, has upheld 
this Housing Act in the highest order of 
appreciation. 

Now the small home owner, or would-be 
home owner, is faced with the fact that be- 
fore he can avail himself of the terms of the 
Act, he is automatically excluded from its 
benefits because of your regulation applying 
to ground area. Just what is the general 
publiec’s reaction going to be to this? Not 
so good. 

We would suggest that this particular case 
be reviewed by some one in authority, if 
there is any such person, who actually knows 
what a small home is. 


[ NoteE—In response to this letter, the admin- 
istrator advised that this case would be care- 
fully reviewed.—EDITor. ] 

¢ es ¢ * 


Hardwood Industry Opposes NRA 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN no 
doubt noted the letter from John I. Shafer, pub- 
lished in the Oct. 26 issue, directing attention 
to the necessity of members of the industry 
who are not in favor of reviving NRA making 
their views known in Washington in no uncer- 
tain terms. The same issue carried a news item 
stating that the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association had filed with Major George 
L. Berry an objection to reviving NRA. John 
W. McClure, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, also has 
written to Major Berry, expressing the vigorous 
opposition of the hardwood industry to any 
revival of NRA, Jn his letter addressed to 
Major George L. Berry, copy of which was 
sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Mc- 
Clure said: 

Reference is made to your letter of Oct. 18 
and its enclosures. I am directed to advise 
you that the sentiment throughout the hard- 
wood branch of the lumber industry is defi- 
nitely overwhelmingly opposed to any exten- 
sion of NRA or to any legislation of the type 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
which may directly or indirectly place the 
lumber and timber products industries under 
the direction and supervision of any official, 
bureau or commission of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Impractical, Unworkable, Burdensome, Intolerable 

The experience of the industry under the 
operation of the Lumber Code offered con- 
vincing proof that any attempt to subject the 
individual operator to a form of centralized 
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Federal control which will deny him the right 
of individual initiative and enterprise guar- 
anteed him under the Constitution and the 
laws of the land is impractical, unworkable, 
unenforceable, a menace to respect for all 
laws and therefore opposed to public inter- 
est. Any effort to accomplish by legislative 
means burdensome restraints upon the free- 
dom of industry, enterprise and labor will, 
in our judgment, tend to make law-breakers 
of honest people and will be intolerable to 
the spirit of American institutions. 

This association can see no good purpose 
to be served by sending representatives to the 
proposed conference. We understand that 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of Washington, D. C., has registered its 
views, which are in conformity with our own 
and that they will be represented at the pro- 
posed conference, in which case their ex- 
pressions on this question may be considered 
as applicable also to the hardwood branch of 
the lumber and timber products industries. 


* * * 


Box Industry Wants No NRA 


During the hectic period of NRA and the 
Codes, Walter S. Johnson, of San Francisco, 
president of American Box Corporation, was 
quite prominent as a member of Lumber Code 
Authority in endeavoring to help the lumber 
and timber products industries to work out a 
satisfactory means of complying with and en- 
forcing the Code. That he retains unpleasant 
memories of that experience and realizes that 
renewed efforts along that line would be not 
only futile but disastrous is indicated in a letter 
written by him to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration in Washington, copy of which was 
sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in which 
he said: 

We hear rumblings in the press that there 
is to be some form of hearing for the purpose 
of determining what can be done regards 
reviving the activities of the National Ke- 
covery Administration. 

We are still attempting recovery from the 
last efforts of the NRA and we wish this 


Sees Home 


That the dawn of 1936 is expected to sig- 
nalize the start of a drive of housing activities 
to continue for several years, E. M. Craig, 
executive secretary of the National Association 
of Building Trades Employers, asserted last 
week. 

Mr. Craig said that a nation-wide survey, 
just completed by his organization, which has 
its headquarters in Chicago, indicated that 
100,000 new homes will have been built in the 
United States before the end of 1935. Predic- 
tions are heard, he said, that there will be dou- 
ble that number, or 200,000, in 1936. This is 
much less than an average home building year 
of 500,000, he pointed out, but a sharp improve- 
ment over the last few years. 

The survey indicates that most building 
authorities expect that a sharp upturn in con- 
struction during 1936 inevitably will result in 
higher labor costs. 

All cities except Boston and Baltimore re- 
ported a gain in building construction during 
the first nine months of 1935 as compared 
with last year. New York, Los Angeles, 
Washington, D. C., Detroit, and Chicago lead 
the country in building totals in the order 
given. 

In New York the building so far this year 
was $98,700,000 as compared with $62,663,000 
a year ago and $51,979,000 in 1933. 

Los Angeles reported $23,259,000 this year 
as against $9,698,000 last year and $10,835,000 
in 1933. Modernization totaling $8,000,000 was 
reported to have been done so far this year. 
New homes erected there in 1935 totaled 
1,800, 

Washington Shows Activity 

Washington totals, which include the en- 
tire District of Columbia, but which do not 
take into consideration the countless millions 
spent on federal work, amounted to $19,273,- 
000 this year as compared with $8,529,000 last 
year and $8,799,000 in 1933. So far this year 
residential units have been built for 1,301 
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letter to convey to you our earnest hope that 
you will let “sleeping dogs lie” and save us 
the burden of battling to avert a revival of 
this un-American and impractical theory of 
recovery. 

If the administration at Washington would 
only quiet down and thus show industry it 
does not propose to interfere, I am sure it 
would do much to re-establish confidence. 
Even holding a hearing to consider the NRA 
program is decidedly disturbing to industry 
and we are indeed hopeful that whatever in- 
quiry you may make on the subject will be 
given the least possible amount of publicity. 


* * * * 


A Problem in Conservation 


M. J. Fox, president, Von Platen-Fox Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mich., in a letter to the AMeErt- 
CAN LUMBERMAN says: 


The Detroit News has printed four articles 
on pulp and two cartoons derogatory to our 
industry and criticizing us for wanting to 
open up 1,000 acres for selective logging. I 
have just returned from a tour through Min- 
nesota, southern Canada, Lake Placid, through 
the Adirondacks and White Mountains, to 
Boston, Quebec, Ottawa and Montreal, and 
as a result of my observation my thought is 
that foreign pulpwood is coming into com- 
petition with our American lumber. The 
South has so much pulpwood there is no end 
to it, and a plant is going to be built down 
in Arkansas. I enclose copy of a letter writ- 
ten to the Detroit News, but to which I have 
not yet received a reply. 


Trying to Operate Constructively 


In his letter to the Detroit News, written 
as a member of the conservation commission 
of Michigan, Mr. Fox says: 


Reference is made to your two cartoons 
and four editorials on the attitude of the 
Conservation Commission on the question of 
pulpwood. The writer recently spent several 
days in Minnesota and southern Canada, and 
our estimate on virgin pulp in that territory 
is five million acres. We have six million 
acres in Michigan and Wisconsin besides 


Building Dou 


families. Nevertheless a shortage in dwelling 
space is reported. 

Detroit, which still runs ahead of Chicago 
in its building program, reported $13,805,000 
for 1935 as compared with $6,286,000 for the 
same nine months last year and $2,983,000 in 
1933. 

Chicago, fifth city in building volume, had 
$10,497,000 in permits so far this year. This 
compared with $5,855,000 last year and $3,- 
030,000 in 1933. More than 300 homes have 
been constructed so far this year as compared 
with 146 in 1934, 143 in 1933, and 197 in 1932. 

In Cleveland, sixth city on the list, building 
permits so far this year totaled $9,080,000 as 
compared with $3,694,000 for the first nine 
months of 1934 and $3,912,000 in 1933. Al- 
though 459 homes have been erected this year 
a shortage of 3,000 dwelling units is reported. 


Frisco Has Building Upturn 


Following Cleveland comes San Francisco 
with a total of $8,151,000 this year compared 
with $4,676,000 last year. 

Cincinnati had a total of $7,662,000 com- 
pared with $4,146,000 last year, and $4,339,000 
in 1933. Modernization work this year totaled 
approximately $4,000,000 and 322 new homes 
have been built. 

In Philadelphia building permits totaled 
$6,910,000 this year as compared with $6,478,- 
000 last year and $5,828,000 in 1933. This year 
728 homes have been started as compared 
with 240 in 1934. 

Baltimore reported a total this year of 
$6,607,000 as against $7,067,000 last year. Bos- 
ton’s total so far in 1935 was $6,107,000 as 
against $7,321,000 last year. A shortage of 
22,000 dwelling units is reported in Boston. 

St. Louis Shows Good Gain 

St. Louis reported a total of $5,461,000 this 
year compared with $3,667,000 last year. New 
homes were sold or rented before completion, 
it was said. 

Among fifteen of the smaller cities, twelve 
registered gains and three showed declines 
over last year. The following showed im- 
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what is owned privately. From Lansing vw 
went to Lake Placid, N. Y., through the Adj 
rondacks and White Mountains, to Bosto, 
Quebec, Ottawa, Montreal and home, y, 
found a large amount of pulpwood in ty), 
territory. From a selfish standpoint, = 
would gain from the pulp business as jt ;, 
going, but we are forgetting our selfish jp. 
terests and trying to harvest our pulp Crop; 
constructively. Pulp takes a part of oy 
lumber. 

In the South we have literally millions 
acres that are turning into pulp. This als; 
applies to the Southwest, particularly «, 
West Coast. Canada is our principal source 
of supply at present. Our information ; 
that pulp mills are in a mess generally, 


Should Protect Home Industry 

Our suggestion is: First, for the news. 
papers to raise the price of their papers ; 
cent; second, for a tariff on Finnish, Russia) 
Swedish and Norway pulp—we favor “th 
United States for the United States”; thirj 
we would like to see some CCC boys anj 
others now idle given work cutting pulpwoo; 
—they are a wonderful bunch of men ang 
can do this and do it constructively; fourth 
I would like to see some part of the Stat 
tried out selectively. This does not meap 
cutting all the timber; it means cutting ; 
inches and up. And it would not mean cut. 
ting timber where it is scarce or a low ayer. 
age on the ground. It would be a thinning 
out process. My own idea is that the thip. 
ning out process for grown timber is th 
future conservation, in addition to the plant. 
ing the Government is now doing and doing 
so well. 

A Tough and Ticklish Proposition 

I realize that this pulpwood proposition js 
a tough, ticklish one. The newspapers hav 
control, and my thought is that they ar 
standing in their own light. I would like 
to work out and see a tariff put on pulpwood, 
and develop some reciprocity agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United States. We must 
pay a living wage; we can't get out of it by 
paying Chinese wages. 

The conservation commission invites crit- 
icism, and we're not “sore’’; we're trying ts 
serve, and serve unselfishly. 


led in 1936 


provement: Akron, Duluth, Fort Worth, 
Fresno, Louisville, Norfolk, Oakland, Port- 
land, Ore., Sacramento, Seattle, Springfield 
Mass., and St. Paul. Building construction 
fell off in Atlanta, Des Moines and Omaha. 

“Most cities in answering the question on 
1936 building prospects, are of the belief 
that a marked improvement will be shown 
over 1935,” said Mr. Craig. “They base their 
opinions upon much contemplated work now 
appearing on the boards of awarding al- 
thorities.” 


Not Prejudiced Against Wood, 
Says PWA Housing Chief 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—A _ statemett 
by A. H. Peterson, PWA project administrator 
in Boston, Mass., regarding the omission 0 
lumber in the Old Harbor village project, met 
tion of which was made on page 42 of the 
Oct. 26 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has 
brought to the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association here a letter from A. R. Clas 
director of housing, speaking for the adminis 
trator of Federal Emergency Administratio: 
of Public Works, that this statement by Mr. 
Peterson does not reflect the attitude of PWA 
Following the publication in a Boston newspapet 
of this statement by Mr. Peterson, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, acting {or 
the various lumber associations and the lumbe 
industry, wrote to Mr. Clas, protesting agains 
Mr. Peterson’s hostile and biased position rf 
garding lumber. The reply of Mr. Clas, indi- 
cating that PWA is not opposed to the use oF 
wood in these housing projects, follows: 4 

This acknowledges your letter of Oct. 22, 
referring to a statement by A. H. Peters0? 
our project manager in Boston, quoted by # 
paper in that city. This article refers to the 
omission of lumber in the Old Harbor Villaé® 
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project because of possible damage from 
termites. 

The statement by Mr. Peterson, if quoted 
correctly, is not a reflection of the division’s 
attitude on the use of wood in projects under 
its direction. We are regularly specifying 
wood for interior doors, flooring, windows, 
kitchen cabinets, shelving and in fiber form 
for roof insulation. These items are fre- 
quently covered in alternates, or alternates 
are taken on competitive materials to obtain 
the most advantageous set-up for the project. 

Wood framed roofs are detailed and spe- 
cified for projects in Miami, Montgomery and 
Milwaukee at the present time, and there will 
undoubtedly be other similar cases where 
units are not over one or two stories in 
height. Lumber for this purpose in Miami 
and Montgomery will be treated. 


Large quantities of lumber are used for 
form work in connection with reinforced con- 
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crete foundations, columns and floor framing 
on typical projects. The division is very 
favorable to the use of wood flooring. 

We are very glad to assure you that the 
Housing Division has no decided policy 
against the use of wood in the construction 
of Federal low-rent housing where the ma- 
terial is suitable and economically justified. 

Thank you for the copy of an article by 
Dr. Snyder on termites, issued by your in- 
formation service as of June 15. 





PorRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 2.—Sunday, Oct. 27, 
was a big day at the Federal rural resettlement 
project at Longview, Wash.; for the dedication 
of the half hundred new homesteads that form 
this new community, a story of which appeared 
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in the Oct. 26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, undoubtedly will mark the beginning of 
a new era of better homes and better living 
conditions. About 8,000 attended the public 
ceremony, at which the principal speaker was 
Marshall Dana, of Portland, regional advisor 


of the Public Works Administration. Among 
other things, Mr. Dana said: 
We dedicate here an adventure in home 


making. The Longview Homesteads is an 
addition to the city of Longview. No less is 
it an addition to the United States, because 
our Government has become deeply concerned 
for the stability of the foundation upon which 
the nation stands—the homes, and the homes 
on the land. 


The dedication ceremonies were attended by 


Governor Martin and many other Federal. 
State and municipal officials. 


Through Earthquakes “Wood Stood” 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 2.— “Wood stood 
through the severe earthquake shocks at 
Helena,” is the report brought back from the 
Montana city today by C. J. Hogue, tech- 
nologist and construction engineer of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, after 
a personal inspection of the damage done by 
the recent earthquakes and following consulta- 
tion with the reconstruction committee. Dis- 
cussing conditions found in his investigations, 
Mr. Hogue said: 


Rebuilding at Helena is already under 
way, with wood stud walls being set up in 
place of other materials. People in Helena, 
like those in the southern California earth- 
quake area, will give a preference to wood 
construction from now on, because of their 
experience with the safety to human life in 
wood walls, floors and ceilings and wood 
roofs during the period of serious earth- 
quakes. This decision was expressed clearly 
during a meeting of the reconstruction com- 
mittee at Helena, when the chairman declared 
that lumbermen might well be proud of the 
way wood had demonstrated its efficiency in 
construction during the earthquake, and told 
of his own satisfaction that when the most 
severe shakes occurred he was living in a 
house of wood. 


Unsupported Brick Walls Crumbled 


The most severe damage was in the older 

business and warehouse districts, and in the 
residential section, and in structures of old 
age. The main business district, largely 
heavy brick construction on deep foundations, 
suffered little damage. School buildings, as 
usual in earthquakes, were. badly wrecked 
due to the unsupported length of brick walls, 
but no wood floors or wood roofs failed in 
schools. The auditorium in the new high 
school, built of concrete, brick and steel was 
so seriously disintegrated—as is often the case 
in severe shakes when several materials are 
combined—that it will probably have to be 
completely rebuilt. 
Generally speaking, brick chimneys, includ- 
ing tall stacks, toppled or broke off, and a 
majority of the brick walls used extensively 
in Helena in house construction, as well as 
in the older larger buildings, either fell com- 
pletely, or were seriously damaged. If at a 
right angle to the direction of the shock, the 
brick walls fell. If parallel to the direction, 
piers or short lengths of walls showed char- 
acteristic X cracks. 

Well built reinforced concrete or steel 
framed buildings showed little damage ex- 
cept to partition walls, ceilings and windows. 


Wood Makes Excellent Showing 


Wood construction throughout the city 
Save an excellent account of itself, no dam- 
age being noted to wood buildings except 
where caused or permitted by another mate- 
Tial. Helena, after the shakes, shows the 
Usual examples of wood floors and roofs 
Standing after supporting brick walls had 
fallen, even when the walls supported the ends 
of joists or rafters. Throughout the city one 
could see what a remarkably rigid unit a 
Wood floor or roof system makes, the whole 
remaining intact if the least excuse of a sup- 
Port remains for it to rest on. I brought 
home a photograph of a single window frame 
supporting the corner of a roof on a large 


warehouse, where the heavy brick support- 
ing walls had fallen, leaving a space from 
thirty to forty feet along one side and about 
half that on the other, without walls. The 
wood window uprights held the edge of the 
roof in place, the weight being carried mostly 
by the roof boards shifting their burden from 
board to board across to a timber inside the 
structure. I saw floors still in. place where 





STRAWS SHOW THE WAY 
THE WIND BLOWS 


The C. M. St. P. & P. railroad has 
placed an order for 10,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir ties. 


The C. B. & Q. railroad is preparing 
to build 1,250 freight cars in its shops 
at Galesburg, III. 


The Pennsylvania railroad is placing 
orders for 10,000 freight cars and will 
repair 1,000 cars. Part of this work will 
be done in its shops, but most of it will 
be placed with various car companies. 


The M. K. & T. railroad is repairing 
over 1,000 bridges on its line. 


The Frisco railroad is engaged in a 
big repair campaign. 


The Santa Fe railroad is replacing ties 
on its main line between California and 
Chicago, to place its roadbed in better 
shape to handle its new fast trains. 


The Union Pacific railroad is replac- 
ing ties on its line between Portland 
(Ore.) and Kansas City. 


One of the Douglas fir mills in Ore- 
gon has booked an order for 9,000,000 
feet of fir for the Bonneville Dam. 


One of the large cement companies in 
Portland (Ore.) has booked an order 
for over 1,000,000 bags of cement for 
the Grand Coulee Dam. 





the outside brick wall supports had fallen. 
They were anchored within the wood floor 
system of the house. 

Wood, nailed or bolted one piece to another, 
gives to the thrust of force from an earth- 
quake. When the force is spent, wood 
usually returns into place. A few nails may 
be pulled out, or a joint here and there weak- 
ened, by the sudden strain, but homes and 
other construction of wood properly put to- 
gether are good places for human beings to 
be in when the earth rocks. This was shown 
in southern California, and again clearly 
demonstrated at Helena within the past ten 
days. 

Again, the earthquake in Montana, as did 
that in southern California, shows the folly 
of building multi-storied school buildings of 
heavy materials in an earthquake area. Had 
the severe Montana earthquake occurred dur- 
ing school hours, a catastrophe would have 


resulted. This good fortune also fell to Cali- 
fornia. Since the earthquake, California 
school authorities have gone to smaller 
schools with either wood or wood and steel 
as the frame, with a one-story unit of wood 
the most popular. This construction is cheap, 
and the school so built is most unlikely to 
fall on the children during an earthquake. 


Construction information developed by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
following the latest severe California earth- 
quake is being supplied to the reconstruction 
committee at Helena, 





Shows Wood Construction 
Safest 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 2.—TIllustrated with 
actual photographs taken following the recent 
earthquakes in Helena, Mont., the Western 
Pine Association has issued a leaflet which 
describes the condition of buildings in that area 
damaged by the earthquake shocks and which 
strikingly evidences the splendid performance 
of wood framed buildings. In describing the 
situation in Helena, this leaflet says: 

No structural damage to any frame house 
ean be seen. Generally the damage, if any, 
is limited to the loss of chimneys and minor 
roof injuries due to impact of the falling, 
unreinforced brick flues. On the other hand, 
other types of building show clearly, and in 
case after case, the agony of being shaken, 
not to—but by—their foundations. Broken 
windows, cracked or fallen walls, walls at 
drunken angles threatening to collapse at 
the first minor earthquake after-pain or puff 
of wind, are seen at every hand. In the most 
severe cases, a wood roof still covers a 
shambles of broken masonry and shattered 
hopes. 


Michigan Forest and Land 


Problems Discussed 


Ann Arsor, Micu., Nov. 4.—George N. 
Harder, of Wells, Mich., president of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, was prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual land utilization con- 
ference of timberland owners held here Nov. 1 
and 2. Mr. Harder’s subject was “Self-Govern- 
ment in the Lumber Industry—Desirability, 
Feasibility, and Scope.” A survey of Michigan’s 
wood-industries was given by Prof. W. F. 
Ramsdell of the school of forestry and conser- 
vation of the University of Michigan located 
here. Others speaking at the meetings were 
E. W. Tinker, regional forester of the Forest 
Service from Milwaukee, on “Sustained-Yield 
Management for Private Timberlands in the 
Gogebic-Ontonagon Region”; G. P. McCallum, 
Ann Arbor, president of the Detroit, Mackinac, 
& Marquette Land & Lumber Co., “Michigan’s 
Tax Problem from the Standpoint of the Land 
Owner”; and A. C. Richards, member of the 
State tax commission, on “Relation of Public 
Acquisition of Forest Land to Local Revenues.” 
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ighly Efficient New Yard 





Upper Right—Front of office, with scale platform. 


Left—Plywood used for interior walls of covered driveway. 
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Lower Right 


Rear view of the plant of the Edwardsburg Lumber & Coal Co., Edwardsburg, Mich. 


When a retail lumber yard in the fruit and resort sec- 
tion of southwest Michigan is burnt down in July—at what 
should be the peak of its busy season—it’s a considerable 
setback to sales. That’s what happened to the plant of the 
Edwardsburg Lumber & Coal Co. at Edwardsburg, Mich., 
one of the line of Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, with 
headquarters at Sturgis, Mich. Will A. Cavin, however, is 
an excellent business strategist, who just refused to look 
at it in that way. He saw it not as a setback, but as a 
chance to make a forward step in his lumber merchandis- 
ing plans for this line. 

All the Cavin yards are insured on the basis of regularly- 
made appraisals, so that prompt settlement of the fire loss 
was effected without any controversy. 

The yard had been taken over some years ago by the 
Cavin line, and its buildings were rather scattered and 
poorly arranged. For instance, the woodworking machines 
were on the other side of the road, and material had to be 
hauled over there, worked, and taken back to the main 
shed for inclusion in delivery truck loads. The trip took 
so much time that, especially on a busy day, the yard man 
was inclined to carry over a few pieces too many, to avoid 
the possibility of having to make another trip, so that 





there was resulting waste of material as well as of time. 

Immediately after the fire, with all the inconveniences of 
Yard Manager Ray Brown and his staff in mind, M. S. Rudi- 
sill—secretary of this and each of the other Cavin companies, 
who had also been manager of the Niles Lumber Co. and re- 
cently became more closely associated with Mr. Cavin in the 
general management at Sturgis—set down in a building plan 
his ideas for the kind of yard that would provide good storage, 
offer convenient handling and thus economy in operation, as 
well as have more attractive arrangements for the merchandis- 
ing of the stock. Mr. Rudisill is widely known for his ability 
as a lumber-storekeeper and as an authority on modern lumber 
yard design, and naturally his plans won the enthusiastic back- 
ing of Will Cavin. Construction went forward exactly according 
to plan, for every detail had been provided for, and there was 
no guessing or delay during its progress. So despite all handi- 
caps, the yard handled more business this year than it did last, 
that fact furnishing an accurate index to the efficiency of this 
job of forward planning. Mr. Cavin expressed himself as de- 
lighted with results in that respect. 

At the time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff representa- 
tive visited the yard, construction had not been fully com- 
pleted, there being a good many finishing touches to put 


The open-type sheds at the rear of the plant, looking toward the left and the right 
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; ; AS: $48‘ “ 
Study of Experience With Old In- g <— + 
conveniences at Burnt-Down Plant | i 
- + S 
Results in Plans That Avoid Them ll y|| | 2 S $ 
Bs S & 
on the job—for instance, the name of the company had not i PENCE 
yet been lettered on the shed. The big opening was set d == =~ + 
for the Saturday following, Sept. 28, and the printers were Ww \ Sa8 a hk 
still at work on the opening announcement, but a pre-print £ 33 Q w.¢ 
was obtained and it is reproduced here. A big crowd was & es Sec Fé. § 
confidently expected, and the staff was busy getting ready a-~ 
for the event. Certainly those who wish to come will have | 
no trouble in finding this new Cavin yard. It stands out = 
as a prominent landmark in its bright new coat of yellow 
paint, which is the color standardized on by the yards of 
the Cavin line. 
As far as ease of operation goes, everything is far beyond 
the hopes of the planners, although all the fine details of 
arrangement have not yet been attended to. The conveni- 
ence with which material can be handled is a constant sur- SEC 
prise to Manager Ray Brown; as, for example, he can get F- 
stuff into the mill for end-trimming or ripping, and then | 
on to a truck, so much more quickly that at times he won- . 
ders whether he’s actually done the work or merely thought < 
about it. 
The floor plan of this shed is fully explanatory of the 
layout and arrangement of stock. Back to the sliding doors SecD - 
at cross-section D, everything is completely under cover, 
and the driveway floor is cement. The bins to the right in F 
this covered section are semi-double deck type. Beyond 5] 6/S /4- 
that, back to sections F and E, are facing open-type sheds VaddwP? | 
with earthen driveway between. Two elevations are shown, x we 
the one at A cutting across right back of the office and | Axio" up 
including the front overhead door to the driveway, while Q |/K/2" bw 
the other elevation view made at F shows the construction x) we “ 
of the open-type sheds at the rear. A door opens from the Sec = od eom 
office directly into the driveway. The pile foundations are _ &\No, ¥ ae 
cement sills, and provide adequate ventilation for the stock. AYiZ" Pw 
The plant lies along a railroad siding, and incoming cars ys" ©P 
of material are spotted at the receiving gates, at which 4 JP he bay 
there is provided an unloading space. (XlO"" dwn s 
The front of the shed and office are shown in one of the Wot ¥ P bd. U 
accompanying pictures, with the platform for the yard’s Sec PB ae, oP B > 
ine new scale visible in front of the office. To the left of = 7 
the office is the front entrance to the covered driveway, =) 
and a separate picture shows one side of this. The walls, We 
it will be noted, are covered with butt-jointed plywood, MILL 8 8 
‘ *) 
SEC F To the right is shown Z% 
layout of new plant of (vikey 107 > 
the Edwardsburg Lum- Finish ~ 
ber & Coal Co., section 
: apes Pn geese Wall boat 
rom covered to open- vad S 
Cove Sdg front storage; while be- “— Trsvlaion __LA 
low are shown cross- rors 
sections at A, back of Buildin 
office, and at F, — 
open-type she 
sec A ities OFFICE 
. a 
Le Line by | 
Roof > Scales 
. bee /6' %o- 
y = Lot 
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In the center is Ray Brown, manager of the Edwardsburg Lumber 
& Coal Co.; to the left, Mrs. Brown, who lends a hand in the office, 
and to the right, the office assistant 


filled and shellacked, the grain of the wood showing up 
pleasingly, and in a way that will impress customers with 
the fact that the yard thinks well of its own stock, using 
some of it beautifully as a construction material, to protect 
the merchandise it offers for sale—and of the value of the 
latter they are thus led to form a higher idea. 

Part of the mill interior is seen in an accompanying pho- 
tograph, which includes the circular rip saw and the band 
saw. In the middle of the bench to the left and outside the 
picture is the cut-off saw; and right over the bench is an 
opening for sliding long pieces from the driveway to the 
cut-off saw without the trouble of bringing them through 
the door. The mill has another gate, opening onto the 
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Grand Opening Sale 
ALL DAY SATURDAY, SEPT. 28 


WITH AMAZING BARGAINS .-- All brand new stock in a brand new building which 
is just now completed, having been constructed since the Big Fire in July. e are 
pleased to announce that we now have a complete stock of Lumber and Building Sup- 


plies to offer our Trade. BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVERI 
We invite you te call and see our New Plant and take advantage of the following 

















TREMENDOUS BARGAINS. “Pay’n-Takit.” 
ROOFING SEL HARDWARE | SASH--4light 
“nett $116 RED |>nemt unc: ns sec]  69e = 
- | +ia. TEE HINGES, pair .. 13¢ 
SHINGLES Sin. TEE HINGES, pair .. 16¢ 





CLOTHES LINE. 
ASPHALT, Large Hex. 9. $5 96 | Sep yg 
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ect IF) oak Fooring 
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RED CEDAR, best grade i a6 GLASS, MxM, 5.5... .. 69e soom fexil ft 
WALLBOARD LUMBER HOUSE PAINT 
WITH A GUARANTEE 
Beautiful Crain 2x4's, Oft, each _. .. .. .. 19 White Only 
4 ft. x7 tt FLOORING, 1x6, 100 ft, $3.50 Gal. $1.95 
$1.19 SIDING, yellow pine, 100 92.48 : 
a _HAS MANY USES | coniNG, 1, 10 f.. $3.90 VARNISH 
CELL-O-WALL, Insulation Boar 4hr. dry (clear) 4noun 
Geed Shipiap 108 sq. ft. .. .. smatios 52.50 It's Water-proof VARNISH 
100 99. it. $2 er 4 Quart 15e Gr 





Manhattan Coal - egg size, atcar - $6.25 per ton 








Edwardsburg, Mich. 


NOTE ~~ The above prices include sales tax and are good for Saturday, Sept. 28th, ONLY. 


Edwardsburg Lumber & Coal Co. 


Phone 55 
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outside driveway, at which material for working can he 
received, or worked material loaded. 

On either side of the mill are the interior finish ang 
molding rooms. The molding room is built for end-stor. 
age. Will Cavin adopted that method a good many years 
ago, on the recommendation of a former editor of the 
Realm of the Retailer Department of the AMERICAN Luy. 
BERMAN, and it has been used at all the Cavin yards. [py 
this molding shed, the supports are so sloped as to have 
the pieces lean against them and also toward the backs 
of the bins, the rear upright taking a little sharper slope 
than the front one, and they stay nicely in place. This 
method of storing moldings has been found highly satis. 
factory, in that it prevents dust from accumulating on 
them. Horizontal supports have been spaced at two-foot 
intervals, providing a measure that permits the picking out 
of a required length. 

The roof of the new shed is a matter of especial pride 
with Manager Brown; it consists of two layers of roll roof- 
ing with double lap, laid in such a way that all nail heads 
are covered, the upper layer being cemented down over 
the nails used in the lower. Roof trouble usually begins 
around rusty nails, and there’ll be none here. 

Some more construction work has to be done. The less- 
dusty coal will be stored in the space at rear of shed shown 
in the layout, but dustier coal will be stocked on the other 
side of the road, so that soiling of the lumber stock may 
be avoided. Also on the other side of the road there will 
be stored some items that are seldom called for. 


As the public is invited in to inspect the results of the 
rebuilding, Will Cavin takes pleasure in thinking that 
while that July fire made a good deal of trouble, now all 
the yard’s stock is bright and clean and attractive to cus- 
tomers. There are no odds and ends to clutter up the place, 
and the present more efficient arrangement of the mill and 
bins will go a mighty long way in preventing any accu- 
mulation of them. “Bigger and Better Than Ever,” says 
the announcement to customers, and the yard staff was 
all set to prove it Sept. 28, date of “Grand Opening Sale.” 


CHEERFUL Postcript. Hundreds of people came to the yard 
for the opening day, and gladdened Manager Ray Brown’s 
heart by laying down the cash for almost $1,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. All the visiting ladies were served tea and lunch by 
Mrs. Brown. So all around there was a good time! 





The mill of the Edwardsburg Lumber & Coal Co., looking toward 

the interior driveway; it also has a gate opening on the outer 

driveway. Opening over cut-off saw bench makes for easy han- 
dling of long pieces 
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CALDWELL, Kan., Nov. 5.—Not exactly 
“streamlined” though tending a little in that 
direction; modernistic but not “ultra,” and 
highly practical from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency and economy of operation, is the new 
yard of the Rock Island Lumber Co., located 
at 108-122 North Main Street, this city. 

A local opinion well expresses the impression 
conveyed by this unique retail plant: “The 
modernistic beauty, uptodate type of construc- 
tion and carefully planned arrangement has at- 
tracted lumbermen from other yards over the 
State. These dealers have expressed their opin- 
jon that it is the only one of its kind in this 
section of the country.” 

A definite idea—that of displaying merchan- 
dise by using it in the construction of the build- 
ing—is expressed in the big structure stretching 
across the front of the yard. The buildings are 
all modernly equipped with electric lights, hot 
and cold water, shower, toilets and gas floor 
furnaces. 

A hundred and fifty foot frontage is taken up 
by the sales room, office and stockroom, with 
storage buildings extending back to the alley 
on the north side of the yard. The front of 
building is painted snowy white, with the re- 
mainder of the structure covered with aluminum 


” paint. 


The display room, which faces the street, is 
77 feet long and is practically all glazed on one 
side—five large windows with 12 lights in each 
sash, 36x24. Seven different kinds of flooring 
were used in the display room in order to dem- 
onstrate the various types. Knotty pine, Clear- 
water pattern, in 4-, 6- and 8-inch widths was 
used for interior walls of display room to a 
height of 7 feet; then 4 feet of Nu-Wood. Ceil- 
ing of display room has 4-foot border of Nu- 
Wood panels with 24x24 ivory Nu-Wood laid 
diagonally and recessed 4 inches for center field. 

Toilet and shower bath are located between 
the display room and the warehouse in the end 
of the display room where sash, doors, screens, 
glass, insulation board, builders’ hardware and 
surplus paint are conveniently located. 

The private office is at the end of the display 
room which adjoins the main shed. The man- 
ager can see the entrance to yard, as well as 
the interior of the main driveway and the en- 
trance to the display rooms. The private office 
is furnished throughout with Nu-Wood. Desks 
are finished in knotty pine, Clearwater pattern; 
trim is Idaho white pine. 

All displays will be of a movable nature, or 
placed on movable stands. They can be put 
near windows if desired, which makes it unnec- 
essary to trim windows, as the entire interior of 
the room is readily seen from the street. 

The main lumber warehouse is located 25 
feet from the sidewalk line, and “corners” on 
the display room. The modernistic front is ef- 
fected by using 10-inch Idaho white pine, Clear- 
water pattern, applied vertically. The shed is 
76x120 feet and is planned to hold 260,000 feet 
of lumber. Each bin is arranged for a specific 
product. Every item has its own bin. Each bin 
Is marked as to the name of the product, spe- 
cies, size, price per M and price per unit. This 
Pricing policy applies to everything in the yard, 
including tile, cement, roofing and shingles. 
Bins are 36 inches high and 50 inches wide, so 
they will accommodate in height 20 pieces of 2- 
inch dimension. Black lath or edgings are used 
every five layers on 2-inch stock and every ten 
layers on 1-inch. Uprights are marked so that 
stock in any bin can be counted at a glance. 

Cement footings are 4 feet apart, and run the 
full length of the shed. Cement blocks are placed 
50 inches on center on top of footings in order 
to give ventilation. The floor in the driveway 
1s of concrete. 

Ins on one side of the driveway accommo- 
date stock up to 18 feet; on the other side, up 
to 20 feet. Bottoms of all piles are 18 inches 
above the ground. The driveway deck or plat- 
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form has 1% inches iron pipe for hand rail, 
which turns when lumber slides over it. 

Flintkote built-up asphalt roof was used on 
the main shed, with Flintkote static emulsion 
for top coating. Six-inch siding, end-matched, 
was used for roof sheathing. Sidewalls are of 
Idaho white pine, Clearwater pattern, applied 
vertically. 

The roof is held in place with cantilever 
truss, which eliminates all stress and strain 
from bins and overhead walk, and also elim- 
inates all unnecessary obstruction. Bins and 
exterior walls are braced diagonally and the 
building is jack-braced. 

There is but one entrance to the yard and 
that is through the main shed. Door at right 
rear leads into outside yard. Another door at 
right front just behind display room leads into 
main driveway and permits exit through the 
front door of the shed. 

Bins containing end-matched stock are floored. 
Molding bins are covered with doors. All mold- 
ing is carried in cartons. Molding bins are 
dust-free. 

A separate shed, 16x36 feet, adjoins the main 
warehouse. One room, 12x16 feet, is used for 
storing roofing, composition shingles and build- 
ing paper. This room is divided into platform 
bins so that no rolls are piled on top of each 
other. All stock is piled so that it “counts it- 
self.” A 24x16-foot tight-lined room is pro- 
vided for cement, plaster, etc. Posts, lath, shin- 
gles, building tile, sewer tile, cement blocks and 
brick are carried in the outside yard. 

The new plant replaces one which was used 
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MODERNISTIC *«* ATTRACTIVE «* EFFICIENT 


See Photographs Reproduced on Front Page 


continuously for 55 years. Photographs of both 
the new and old are reproduced on front page 
of this issue. The contrast is very marked. The 
old shed was located on the railroad, while the 
new yard is on Main Street. 

Fifty years ago Weyerhaeuser and Denkmann 
established a string of yards in Kansas, and 
Caldwell was one of the first towns to have 
one of these. At that time Weyerhaeuser and 
Denkmann were operating their original saw- 
mill at Rock Island, Ill. Caldwell then was a 
frontier town, being located on the famous Chis- 
holm cattle trail which led from central Texas 
to Abilene, Kan. It was the first place where 
the cowboys on the drive could buy liquor, 
Indian Territory (now Oklahoma) being dry 
under Federal regulations. As a result, the 
town had a lurid history. 

For many years headquarters of the Rock 
Island Lumber Co. were at Wichita, Kan., but 
recently were moved to St. Paul, Minn., due to 
consolidation of the following companies: Rock 
Island Lumber & Coal Co., operating yards in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Colorado; F. Weyer- 
haeuser Co., operating a group of yards in 
southern Minnesota and northern Iowa; Rock 
Island Lumber & Manufacturing Co., operating 
yards at Rock Island and Moline, Ill., Weyer- 
haeuser and Denkmann, operating a yard at 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Officers of the new company are: R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser, president; Walter Rosenberry, 
vice president; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, secretary 
and treasurer; C. J. McGough, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


A System for‘Nursing” Prospects 


Newspaper clippings of legal notices of lot 
transfers are used in a novel and very effective 
direct-mail prospecting campaign of the Peter- 
son Lumber & Finance Co., San Diego, Calif. 
The notices are clipped daily and the new own- 
ers of lots are sent postcards on which are 
pasted the items. The card messages are 
printed in longhand—the text having first been 
actually written, photographed and made into 
a cut. On an average 75 cards a day are sent 
out. About four or five a month bring direct 
returns. The mailing costs only 75 cents per 
month, U. S. postal cards being used. The 
printing cost is very small. The card message 
reads : 

You will be interested in this clipping from 
the “San Diego Transcript” because it indi- 
cates your deed has been recorded. If you 
have acquired this property for a home site 
your next step is the selection of a suitable 
plan for an attractive home and a convenient 
method of financing. We can help you. Bring 
this card to our Builder’s Display Rooms, 
“The House of Ideas,” and receive our new 
book, “Modern Homes,” containing 99 plans. 

At the yard display room the customer finds 
a wealth of planning information. He is shown 
through the elaborate set of rooms and invited 
to use the company’s planning library, which 
contains numerous scrapbooks with plans for 
every type of house. If a person can’t find what 
he wants here, the salesman inquires if he 
knows of any home in San Diego that is just 
about what he wants. If so, a photograph of 
it is taken, and a plan is drawn from it. But, 
first, the salesman goes to this house with the 
prospect, so it can be determined exactly what 
features are considered desirable. 

The building permits are also followed 
closely every day, and holders are immediately 
sent literature describing the company’s mer- 
chandise and service. After this first contact, 
salesmen for each department personally follow 
up. By having men from the various depart- 
ments all make these contacts the company 
gets the benefit of several approaches without 


giving offense. And, naturally, the specialists 
are best fitted to discuss their own lines. 

The direct-mail piece contains many illustra- 
tions of the “House of Ideas,” describes financ- 
ing service, various types of featured ma- 
terials, the company library, and particularly 
the firm’s escrow service. The latter offers 
the customer a plan whereby he doesn’t have 
to worry about the handling of individual bills. 
The money is placed in escrow in a reliable 
bank, and the lumber company audits and pays 
all bills, giving the owner a complete statement 
and proper releases when the job is done. 

An unusually detailed prospect record is used 
in the personal follow-up work. In addition 
to the usual information such as name, address 
and phone, the form has spaces for recording 
the date the customer visited the sales room; 
type of house wanted, and approximate cost; 
what heating and refrigeration is desired; 
whether a plan book was given; whether plans 
are drawn and if so by whom; whether the 
customer has a contractor, and his name; loca- 
tion of lot; whether street is paved, and other 
details of utility services; value and size of 
lot and whether fully paid for; type and amount 
of financing needed, and how much can be paid 
per month; the salesman assigned to the pros- 
pect, and name of the contractor he will work 
with, if any. 

The back of the form contains a complete 
follow-up record. In the left column is the 
date of contact, whether in person or by mail. 
At the right is shown just what the contact 
consisted of and, very briefly, what were its 
results. 

This record is made in duplicate, one copy 
being used for the permanent office file and 
the other by the salesman. Hot prospects are 
followed up évéry three to ten days. Less 
important ones are contacted with varying fre- 
quency, depending on when they will be in 
the market. A date file keeps the records “com- 
ing up” as to when the people should be con- 
tacted. This system has brought good results. 
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REALM OF THE 
RETAILER 


great happiness to assemble 
these new creations to form the 
picture of a prospective house 
for a prospective customer, I 
found I didn’t know the half 
of it. 


THE NEW CUSTOMER CROP 


“Perhaps I may have indicated 
that the assembling of houses is 
a form of exercise notably lack- 





LETTING THE 


MANUFACTURER 
Booklets are of- 


HELP YOU SELL. 
fered in this rack, consisting of a 
piece of wallboard with slots cut in it 
and shelves behind for footing, by 


the Elgin Lumber Co., Elgin, Ill. 








Jackson Bland, of New York 
State, steps right out of the let- 
ter basket this morning and lets 
it be known that he feels pretty 
good. After considering all 
things, which, until lately, he 
informs us, was about all he 
had to do, he concludes that the 
lumber business is not so dumb 
as has been suspected. 

Selling six houses in the late 
fall, Mr. Bland admits, may have 
sharpened his appreciation of 
the industry. But he introduces 
still other items of evidence to 
prove his case. “During these 
past five years,” he _ writes, 
“when most of us were making 
sounds like a dry bearing, quite 
a few manufacturers suppressed 
their emotions, put on their 
overalls and went out into the 
shop. They succeeded in fixing 
up several things. I have 
watched their advertising in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and I 
have taken their new announce- 
ments to heart. In fact I 
thought I knew them as thor- 
oughly as I knew my own cel- 
lar in the era of the Noble Ex- 
periment. But when opportun- 
ity offered and I began with 





BOOKLETS TELL THE STORY OF 

NEW PRODUCTS. The O. M. Zeis 

Lumber Co., of Chicago, puts attrac- 

tive booklets, supplied by the manu- 

facturers of its merchandise, where 
they will make friends 





ing in my life, these recent 
years. Anyway I found myself 
dropping back instinctively into 
the selling gestures and the 
forms of speech that were useful 
in the days of Normalcy. But 
the old sure-fire stuff didn’t seem 
to be going off. In fact I got the 
distinct impression that it was 
the customers who were about to 
go off; you know, with that of- 
fended lift of the nostril indi- 
cating an intention not to come 
back. It seemed they had been 
reading — building departments 
of women’s magazines, with 
pitchers and everything. And 
what I had been blowing along 
about had sounded to them like 
good old log-cabin vintage. This 
shock caused me to remember 
what I had forgotten in my ex- 
citement, and I did a dive into 
the files and came up with a lot 
of these new announcements of 
the manufacturers. That was 
different. 

“Don’t tell me these new items 
are not good stuff. You wouldn’t 
tell me that, of course. But I 
have a couple of competitors 
who are in a manner of speak- 
ing still voting for Benjamin 
Harrison in a business way; and 
they have a low opinion of man- 
ufacturers. It was like this. 
These boys hold the doctrine 
that the chief end of business 
is to buy it low and sell it high. 
There’s something to be said for 
this practice if it is bolstered 
with suitable contingent factors. 
But in their earnestness to buy 
it low, my neighbors had dealt 
in seaweed and knot holes; and 
the customers failed to take 
these offerings in the spirit of 
clean fun. The dealers saw at 
once it was all the fault of these 
manufacturers who were just too 
selfish to ship No. 1 lumber at 
the price of No. 4 brushpile. 
Low of them, of course; but 
what can you do with men who 
refuse to give you something for 





nothing? 
thing. 


PREPARING FOR YOUNG 
IDEAS 


“The point of this detour is 
that the new prospects in the 
vicinity who had gone to my 
competitors for counsel and in- 
struction in uptodate housing, 
had come away to wash their 
hands and make unsanitary com- 
ments. They had come to me, 
more than suspecting that I’d 


It just spoils every- 





FLOORS. How good this one looks, 
one seems to hear E. J. Smith, of 
Flint, Mich., inquire of a customer as 
he displays a panel of flooring fin- 
ished as it will appear in place 


sing the same sour tune; and 
doggoned if I didn’t almost do 
it! But the manufacturers’ 
booklets saved the day. 

“There’s something else about 
these new offerings. Even if 
you can’t sell them, the fact that 
you know all about them, and 
how to get prompt shipments if 
they’re not in stock, serves to 
stop much debilitating conversa- 
tion. The unfortunate word 
seems to have gone out over the 
grapevine that our respected in- 
dustry got left at the junction 
when the train of modern prac- 
tice pulled out. This reputation 
didn’t hurt so much when our 
sales were chiefly repairs; for 
the owner remembered that the 
carpenter had built the house 


and probably knew how to fix 
it up. 

“But at the current and im. 
portant moment we’re dealing 
with a couple of other fellows, 
We tell ourselves that the build- 
ing of houses has been under for 
so long that it’s naturally got 
to come up for air pretty soon. 
That’s probably so. But when 
this big deferred market does 
break water, it’s going to have 
a new kind of house on its mind. 
Probably not this thing called 
moderne; at least not yet. But 
these new prospects are not go- 
ing to know a thing about the 
old traditions on which we 
builders used to live. They 
usually haven’t built a house; 
and their automatic reaction to 
the styles that were hot at the 
turn of the century or in the 
Coolidge administration is that 
they’re___ terrible. Of course 
they’re not so terrible, except in 
spots. The new houses will not 
be so different from the old in 
basic design. But these little 
differences will loom pretty big 
in the eyes of a bride; and you 
can’t trust a jack-leg carpenter 
and his accomplice, the mossy 
dealer, to catch these nuances. 





ROOFING. Numerous panels fit 
neatly into grooves in this cabinet at 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co.'s 63rd 
Street yard, Chicago. Each panel is 


21x37 and can be set up on the slop- 
*ing top to give an adequate idea of 
appearance on the roof 
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Good Manufacturers — Poor Farm Kitchens 


A Couple of Letters to the Editor -- Manufacturers 
Get Ready for the New Building Era -- But Some- 


body Ought 


“This is where the manufac- 
turers and their offerings come 
along with aid to the ambitious 
dealer who wants to keep up 
with the customer parade. Just 
look over the list. Floors. What 
wonders the boys have worked 
under foot! The various kinds 
of block-type floors will keep a 
starry-eyed bride studying the 
possibilities of the front hall 
until this initial room in the 
new home will sell the job single- 


to Look Into the Rural 


about buying a pair of pants to 
sew onto a button; but I wouldn't 
put it past me to build a house 
fitting and proper to a front 
door I’ve got in stock. Roofs. 
Everybody knows about roofs; 
only he doesn’t until he’s taken 
a thorough course in what is 
new and proven in that field. I 
believe I could take a fairly com- 
monplace house plan and with 
a judicious choice of floors and 
doors and roof make it some- 
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KITCHENS FOR WOMEN WITH 


FARM KITCHENEERING TO DO. Here 


are some kitchen ideas culled from the home economists who have made a 


special study of the needs of the woman on the farm 


handed. Doors. Well, I’ve got 
some of the cock-eyed old portals 
of yesteryear in my own house; 
and, except for keeping out the 
wintry blast and the Armenian 
rug peddler, they’re just job lots 
of badly fitted panels that shrink 
and swell with the weather and 
warp over sideways like gram- 
Paw with the rheumatiz. The 
new doors stay put. They’re 
Made in every authentic style, 
to top off and certify to the best 
work an able architect can do. 

ve never believed the story 


thing to bring the prospects run- 
ning to the yard. 


THINGS TO LOOK OUT OF 
AND AT 


“However, I’d want to add at 
least one more thing to the list. 
That’s windows. Windows are 
my special passion in the new 
lineup. In the first place, the 
new windows are good for the 
lifetime of the house. The last 
five years, one after another of 
the sash in my own house have 
let go. The grain begins to lift 


Food Plant 


DOORS AND SASH all get a good 


showing on the extensive rows of 


panels used to display them by 
Joseph Binford & Son, of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 





at a lower corner. The paint 
dies a mouldy death. And pretty 
soon you can stick a finger 
through the wood. The new win- 
dows reach a state of long life 
by a variety of methods; treated 
wood, species of wood noted for 
absence of rot, careful selection 
of heart, correct drying and so 
on. Then they fit; machined to 
size; no ragged edges; nothing 
for an uncertain carpenter’s jack 
plane to do. They don’t rattle. 
Some nice but annoying busi- 
nesses have been created around 
the little do-jiggers to stick in 
beside the old-time sash so your 
bedroom won’t sound like a 
musical comedy chorus outfitted 
with castinets. The frames are 
wind and weather proof; some 
with built-in weather stripping. 
The trim fits the architectural 
style of the house. There isn’t 
any honest and dignified type of 
house that can’t be fitted with 
windows tailored to that style. 
And it’s just as well to remem- 
ber that windows have a whale 
of a part to play in making a 
house that exactly right and 
perfect thing the missus has 
dreamed about. And, if she gets 
it, she’ll be the grand little press 
agent among the neighbors. 

“There are plenty more things 
the boys have been working on; 
fireplaces, bathrooms, plywood 
paneling, hardware, paints and 
stains, cabinets—and so on 
through the list. It’s a long 
list. Not many dealers would 
want to stock the whole lot; but 
a dealer of observing habits and 
some imagination can go a long 
way toward fixing himself in the 
local mind as the man who 
knows his stuff without swelling 
his inventory overhead beyond 
the profit limits. 

“He’s still got his own mer- 
chandising to do; and nobody 
with jazz enough to get into an 
amateur radio hour would want 
it otherwise. But the manufac- 
turers have given him some first- 
chop stuff to work with; and 
these things are capable of a lot 
of horsepower when hitched 





WINDOWS. Here's one shown in 
full detail by Moore & Galloway 
Lumber Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., and 
it helps the salesman explain the im- 
portance of quality, of storm sash, of 
weather-stripping, and of insulation 





reasonable amount of 
initiative.” 
. *# * 


with a 
dealer 


We were still looking down 
the pleasant vista of co-operative 
selling effort opened by Mr. 
Bland’s letter and feeling good 
along with him, when we absent- 
ly picked up the next letter. In 
a moment we had all the sensa- 
tions we experience when a 
trafic cop inquires, “Hey, 
farmer, ya color bind?” Mrs. 
John Christiansen, of Minnesota, 
is, we take it, a gentle but 
irritated lady; and we have the 
impression that she considers us 
responsible for thé irritation. 
Being a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where among 
other things they develop foot- 
ball teams, she goes into punt 


formation and signals for the 
snap-back. 
“T take it you’ve never been 
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a farmer’s wife,” she surmises 
with complete accuracy. “I take 
it you’ve never rendered the lard 
of six hogs or cooked for thresh- 
ers or taken care of the milk 
of fifteen cows in a farm-house 
kitchen. I don’t know what you 
do, when and if you work. But 
if you’d ever been underfoot 
when a farm woman was can- 
ning five bushels of tomatoes 
and lived to tell the tale, you’d 
have something to say about 
farm kitchens. The forgotten 
man is a woman; and if you’re 
interested you can find her in 
the back end of a farm house. 
It’s the place where she spends 
half her life; and so it gets 
about two minutes of planning 
at the exhausted end of some 
wood butcher’s Saturday. It’s 
nicely furnished with the old 
dining room table that sags in 
the middle, a cupboard whanged 
together out of boards that were 
too warped to make the hog 
trough, a milk bench that’s 
pretty well done, since milk has 
a money value, a couple of 
chairs that got too risky for 
guests to sit on, and a wood- 
burner that would make Ge- 
henna seem like a mountain 
breeze. There’s at least one win- 
dow; two if there’s been a mis- 
take in ordering. Add a wood 
box that always turns up empty 
just after the men have gone 
to the field, and there you are. 

“It’s not always that bad. It 
couldn’t be unless some man de- 
liberately planned a new low in 
industrial equipment; and it 
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seems to be the first article in 
farm kitchen planning that the 
least effort at contrivance is the 
best. Naturally some kitchens 
get planned; and it makes my 
ears red to see these little trin- 
kets of kitchenettes get designed 
with a jewel-setter’s care. Every- 
thing is thought of; and you 
can sit on a stool in the middle 
and reach every gadget without 
getting up. Of course a pint of 
soup is about the limit of its 
productive capacity. I’d like to 
see one turn out fourteen pies. 
The very thought would cause it 
to put its pretty little lace hand- 
kerchief to its carmine lips and 
have an expensive nervous 
breakdown. 


GOING TO CHURCH FOR A 
KITCHEN 


“Well, I’m a farm woman, but 
I don’t suffer farm kitchens or 
fool builders gladly. John and 
I were ready to build a house 
for quite a while; but I told 
him we’d get some order in the 
kitchen wing of the plant before 
we broke ground. I’ve seen too 
many farm women use up ten 
horsepower of energy in an un- 
planned kitchen to get one cat- 
power of results. The lumber 
dealer just started when I asked 
him and edged around behind 
the shingle pile. Kitchen plan- 
ning? Why sure. You put it 
on the back of the house next 
the well. And now let’s go over 
this framing lumber. So I gave 
him up as a bad job. The local 
architect gave me a forced smile 


and said that as soon as he got 
back from the convention he’d 
see what he had in his files. 
The university helped me out 
quite a bit. But do you know 
where I really got my stuff? I 
visited my sister in St. Paul 
when they were building a new 
church. And didn’t they have a 
regular kitchen engineer on the 
job! Migosh, think of it! A 
specialist in kitchens to make 
work easy for a parcel of women 
who contribute $75 worth of 
food and 300 women-hours of 
work to a church supper at 
which they take in $24.50 gross 
at the door! I apologized to 
the kitchenette. 


VAMPING THE ENGINEER 


“Anyway, this was down my 
alley. So I vamped this engi- 
neer in a nice way and learned 
his art. He was a regular fellow 
and knew his stuff. The first 
thing he told me was that I’d 
learn more of what I wanted to 
know in the kitchen of a first- 
class restaurant than I would in 
any one-family dwelling. I'd 
never thought of that, but it was 
sound sense. I haunted hotels 
and had some queer adventures. 
But I did learn how to classify 
the various jobs and to route 
them through in order of per- 
formance. I work literally 
around the long deal table in 
the center of the room; and 
there’s a rack above it to hold 
the utensils. When I reach the 
point where I need raw mate- 
rials, flour and such, there they 
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are. Dishes appear, as though 
trained, at the sink, Skip 
through the hot water to the 
drying rack and then into th 
cupboard. I take the minimyy, 
of steps, and I take them on, 
floor designed to produce the 
least fatigue. Women look gy 
my kitchen and laugh at it as 
the oddest place they ever gay 
But when they see me crack 
through a day’s work in this 
sunny room and do it with 
racing from Dan to Beersheba, 
they go away and cry with envy, 

“So listen to me, Realm, my 
lad. There are six million farms 


in this land of liberty. Quite, — 


few are making them some 
money. Every one has a kitchen. 
Probably ten million farm 
women are working 
kitchens, and that’s a flock of 
women. They could get along 
with less elaborate kitchens than 
mine. I own up that I got ip. 
terested and rather ran away 
with the game. 
basic planning will save so many 
billions of women-steps in a year 
that you and I wouldn’t want 
to count them. And we wouldn't 


want to take them, either. Sof 


be a good lad and give your 
well-meaning but inexperienced 
lumber dealers something useful 
to say when they talk about the 
most important room in the 
lives of the not least important 
group of women in the world. 
So goodbye, please!” 

* + . 


Is there a kitchen engineer 
in the house? 


in these | 


But a little real F 
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Consumer Expects Salesman to Know His Woods 


If I were placed in the position of authority 
in a large sawmill and charged with the respon- 
sibility, by my board of directors, of keeping 
that mill in profitable operation, naturally I 
would have to know the manufacturing end 
thoroughly, but my first thought would turn to 
the best methods of distribution. What I am 
leading up to has no particular bearing on the 
fact that | am a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commission Lumber Salesmen, al- 
though that organization is conceded to be the 
distribution outlet of over 70 percent of all tim- 
ber products; but is meant more as a follow-up 
to an article recently published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and written by a lumber salesman. 


Fitting Product Into Its Market 


I do not know of another industry, certainly 
none of such magnitude as the lumber industry, 
that has been so willing to sit supinely by and 
virtually trust that someone would send it orders 
from its stock and price lists, without any effort 
to educate its representatives as to the best 
grade to use for any special purpose, as well as 
all the uses that the particular grade in the par- 
ticular wood it wishes to sell may be adapted to. 

The above may sound like the statement of an 
amateur, but please remember that the commis- 
sion man of today is called upon to sell not only 
southern woods, but West Coast as well. He is 
expected to be able to tell the buyer the best 
wood for the purpose desired. He should be the 
dependable medium between buyer and seller. 
But can you realize what little effort has been 
made by the manufacturer to educate him? 

I recall the writer’s first experience in the 
selling field with a very prominent adding ma- 


[By Dan W. DuSay] 


chine manufacturer, at which time each agency 
and salesman was sent a complete booklet de- 
scribing the various machines in detail, and 
following this came a weekly questionnaire con- 
sisting of about twenty-four questions to be 
answered from knowledge gained by reading the 
book. These answers were sent to the factory 
and graded, and the success of that salesman 
was not hard to determine by the manner in 
which his questionnaire was handled. 

I do not wish to convey the idea that all the 
above detail is necessary, but I am convinced 
that a book, gotten up by practical men in the 
industry, giving information on the various 
kinds of woods and stating the many possible 
uses of the various grades, would be invaluable 
to the boys in the field. You will remember 
that the missionary work of the commission 
salesmen costs the manufacturer nothing until 
a sale is made. 

I vividly recall an experience of my own 
some years back, when a new customer said 
he was in the market for a half car of 5/4 
by 12-inch, 12-foot rough spruce scaffolding 
boards. I knew that spruce had stood the 
test of the World War requirements in 
various uses, but I just could not imagine 
a fellow, weighing two hundred pounds, perched 
twenty or thirty feet in the air, on a 5/4 
board, and I also felt that this particular cus- 
tomer did not know much more about it than 
I did. So I sold him a smaller amount of 
2-inch longleaf yellow pine. Apparently he was 
satisfied, as I still sell him, but this instance 
simply illustrates the fact that we frequently 





blunder along, due to the fact that we are not 
properly informed. 

Recently there has been produced a pamphlet 
showing what percentage of the total cost ol 
a home the lumber portion amounts to, which 
is very excellent information. Now, why not 
make a drawing of a tree, then dissect it by 
chart to show the various grades produced and 
from what portions of the tree, and also the 
percentage of the production cost attached to 
the various operations? I believe it would 
not only a boon to the industry itself, but would 
enable the salesman to help curb that continual 
cry that lumber should be cheaper. ; 

Until recent years, fir mills had their own 
salesmen, who were carefully instructed, and 
white pine and various other mills the same, but 
conditions have changed to the extent that, 
most cases, a company sales force is no longer 
profitable to many manufacturers, and an af- 
rangement with commission men seems to 
the best method. The consumer expects such 
salesmen to know their woods. 

Remember that the consumer has the same | 
right to ask the lumber salesman for information 
on his woods as you have to demand, from the 
salesman who sells you a new machine, full data 
on its operation. You are equipped to furnish 
the answers to the questions the lumber buyer 
may ask the salesman. Will you? 

I have been active in the selling of lumber for 
the past fifteen years, and I have often stat 
that it does hurt to see wood substitutes, backed 
by well-trained factory men, gradually pushing 
aside the product from that God-given tree, 
planning the merchandising of which there has 
scarcely been a beginning made. 
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Let Santa Claus Help You Sell 


Some Pre-Holiday Plans That Dealers Have Found Helpful 


With Christmas in the offing the 
alert dealer will consider the op- 
portunity which the season presents 
for featuring such items of his stock 
as carry some sort of appeal to 
pre-holiday shoppers seeking ap- 
propriate gifts for the family or 
members thereof. Advertisements 
and displays of such goods are dis- 
tinctly in order from now until 
Dec. 25. Don’t forget that suitable 
decorations and color will help sell 
such goods. 

Today the lines carried by lum- 
ber dealers are far more diversified 
than formerly. Many of them now 
carry the principal household ap- 
pliances. These should be played 
up strongly, and every effort should 
be made to get people to visit the 
yard and salesroom, for when com- 
ing in to inspect the Christmas 
lines they also have a good oppor- 
tunity to note your building lines, 
and your displays of paint, wall 
board, built-in features, insulation 
etc. will suggest repairs and the 
installation of many modern house- 
hold conveniences. In the early 
spring repairs and alterations will 
be made, and many of these can be 
discussed to better advantage at the 
lumber yard, in the actual presence 
of the materials needed, than at 
home where the salesman has to 
rely on blue-prints and pictures. 

3ut future business aside, there is 
much profit to be derived from the 
sale of Christmas lines in them- 
selves. Dealers should gain inspira- 
tion from what has been accom- 
plished by their colleagues during 
previous holiday seasons. 

For example, a little playhouse, 
set in the court in front of main 
salesroom of the Hanna Corpora- 
tion, Tulsa, Okla., last fall, did 
much to make people talk about the 
firm and its merchandise during 
the Christmas season. The play- 
house was built by the firm’s own 
employees, from materials carried 
in stock, and cost about $100. As 
a worth-while adornment for any 
lawn it was offered as a Christmas 
gift to some fortunate child, 
coupons being given with all pur- 
chases in any of the company’s de- 
partments, during November and 
early December. The playhouse, 
while advertising itself every day, 
was also advertised in the papers, 
with the house pictured, and an in- 
vitation to come and inspect it. The 
company handles an extensive line 
of children’s furniture—stout 
wooden items guaranteed to with- 
stand all sorts of hard knocks— 
and these were also mentioned in 
the ad. Each succeeding announce- 
ment stated the number of days 
until Christmas, advising people to 
make holiday purchases early. “So 
disappointed were a number of 
children over not receiving the 
model play house, that we received 
a number of orders for playhouses 
to be built on the same, or various 
other plans,” said H. E. Hanna, 
President of the corporation. 

‘The Brey-Wright Lumber Co., 
with offices both in Terra Bella and 


refrigerators. 
run well in advance, as the firm 
knew many people desiring to pur- 


Porterville, Calif., featured electric 
The holiday ad was 


chase such an appliance would 
have to do some budgeting of their 
finances. One of these refrigerators 
was displayed, draped with a rope 
of evergreen tied with a big red 
bow—and it at once caught the eye 
of all who entered. 

The H. S. Riser Lumber Co., 
Glendora, Calif., like many other 
lumber firms, runs a miniature 


eal. 


our 


enamel.” The 
itself solid with 


quick-drying 
firm also made 


the youngsters by sponsoring a free 


picture show at one of the local 
theaters. 

Lumber in small quantities en- 
joyed an excellent sale at the John 
Dower Lumber Co., Yakima, 
Wash., as the yard featured a home 
carpenter’s kit for $1, this compris- 
ing a bundle of white pine lumber 
and plans for building bird-houses, 
model airplanes, box kites and doll 
furniture. Another practical gift 





Little Miss Carol Anderson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wesley W. Anderson, 

Ogden, Utah, has a confidential chat with Santa. Her daddy is vice-president 

and general manager of the Anderson Lumber Co., and a former president 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen's Association 


newspaper of its own in the local 
sheet, in which news-notes, jokes, 
and advertising of specialties are 
combined. Its weekly ads during 
November and early December 
stressed paint and enamel, suggest- 
ing that a wagon, doll-house, ve- 
locipede etc., given a coat of 
enamel, would be as good as new, 
and just as much appreciated by 
the child; while any number of 
household conveniences could be 
made with a few boards, nails, and 
a can of paint or enamel. Several 
of these painted and varnished 
pieces were shown in front of the 
office, with a big card “Brighten 
the home for the holidays with 





for the youngsters, at 50 cents, was 
white pine play blocks. The car- 
penter’s kit brought many repeat 
sales after the holidays, as young- 
sters—having used up the. original 
lumber and being desirous of mak- 
ing other articles for which they 
had the plans—used their spending 
money, or Christmas cash, to pur- 
chase more. 

Garden furniture is stressed, 
particularly during the pre-holiday 
season, by the Twin Oaks Build- 
ers Supply Co., Eugene, Ore. 
“Garden furniture is one of my 
hobbies,” said John J. Rogers, 
president. “We can buy it to bet- 
ter advantage than we could manu- 





tise 
equipment early in November. 


facture it, so we handle a well- 
known line and give it prominent 
display. 
front of the office, and this is used 
for showing tables, chairs, settees, 
sand - boxes, 


We have a little plot in 


window - boxes and 
We begin to adver- 
furniture and garden 
We 
have an outside man, who takes 
care of our building material or- 
ders, and he stresses this garden 
line during his calls all during the 
fall. He also.suggests pre-holiday 
painting and repairs, in order to 
have the house looking its best at 
Christmas, and advises a visit to 
our salesrooms to see the latest in 
household decoration. Here we 
have a special room devoted to 
paints, one side being entirely cov- 
ered with wood shingles, painted 
in rainbow tints, and another with 
composition roofing. These are of 
course permanent installations, but 
during the pre-holiday season a 
long runner extends across the top, 
on which is lettered: Brighten up 
the home for Christmas with paint. 

A lumber concern in Ta- 
coma, Wash., delighted its many 
customers and, incidentally, called 
attention to its lumber, by sending 
to each a small fir tree. These 
trees were about a foot high, care- 
fully packed for shipment. They 
had been chosen from carefully se- 
lected stock by the nursery with 
which the order was placed, and 
each was accompanied by a folder 
telling how to plant the tree and 
care for it, in order to have a fine 
Douglas fir two years hence. No 
advertising accompanied the re- 
membrance—just a card of Christ- 
mas good wishes. 

The Dixie Lumber & Supply 
Co., San Diego, Calif., is another 
firm that featured electric refrigera- 
tors for the holidays. An ad was 
run in November urging people to 
come to the salesroom to inspect 
the complete line. These refrigera- 
tors could be purchased on the 
budget plan. A very clever win- 
dow display brought these appli- 
ances to the attention of all who 
passed. The floor was covered with 
artificial grass,and on this two of 
the white enameled refrigerators 
were placed, open to show the food 
receptacles. Calling attention to the 
firm’s lumber and building ma- 
terials, a little village with minia- 
ture houses and other buildings, 
painted in contrasting colors, was 
laid out in the foreground, the 
whole being presided over by a 
wise-looking stork. 

—_—_—_——o 


RESISTANCE of nails to with- 
drawal depends approximately on 
area of contact with the wood. 
Resistance against withdrawal, 
wood experts say, also depends on 
the surface condition of the nail. 
For temporary service, cement- 
coated nails give about 25 to 100 
percent more holding power, but 
this effectiveness falls off in time. 
More lasting is the grip of nails 
having a pitted or etched surface. 
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Pay-day as a Lever in Getting 
Accounts Paid Up 


Casper, Wyo., Nov. 4.—‘“‘Pay-day terms,” 
they are called by Casper lumber dealers and 
other merchants. Clever technique developed in 
connection adds much to their collection effi- 
ciency. There are tips in Casper’s experience 
for lumber dealers in other communities. 

This Wyoming city of twenty thousand is a 
payroll center. Railroads, refineries and other 
large employers commonly pay twice each 
month. 

“Pay-day terms” make pay-day the due date. 
The general store viewpoint is that a pay-day 
account is delinquent—past due—when five days 
have elapsed after pay-day. 

One of the things which make such terms 
very effective in securing prompt payment is 
check-cashing service; and, along with it, the 
paying habits which shrewd merchants create 
in their customers. Many of the payroll checks 
are drawn on _ out-of-State banks. Service 
charges are such that, in ordinary cases, the 
customer does not have a bank balance large 
enough to cover, for free service, his payroll 
checks; and out-of-town collections have to be 
paid for. 

So the customer fails into the habit of coming 


to the store to cash his check. The cashier 
consults the ledger, deducts the total of the 
customer’s account, and gives him change for 
the difference. This is the story of hundreds of 
pay-checks each pay-day. And, with money in 
pocket, a high proportion of workers start out 
to meet other pay-day accounts. 

Casper merchants have learned, too, to handle 
skilfully the customer who, tendering the pay- 
check, remarks, “I can only pay $10 on account 
today,” making some excuse. While the action 
taken will vary with the individual customer, a 
typical come-back is to ask the reason; then 
grant the extension reluctantly, so that the cus- 
tomer may feel that a great favor has been 
done him. If such partial payments become a 
habit, the merchant explains to his customer 
about the extra labor that they entail and re- 
quests his co-operation in eliminating that ex- 
pense. In some instances the customer even is 
told that if he can not pay in full his account 
is not desired. 


A CONVENIENT laundry room may be estab- 
lished in a corner of the basement. Tubs with 
adequate hot water supply and proper ironing 
equipment will prove a boon to the housekeeper 
who does her own work or who has her 
servants’ welfare at heart. Adequate lighting 
would ease the task and help to conserve sight. 











To overcome the inconvenience encountered in hauling long lengths 
of lumber on an ordinary truck body, H. J. Hansen, of the C. Hansen 
Lumber Co., Bessemer, Mich., worked out the contrivance here shown, 
attached to a truck used by the company in making deliveries. On each 
side of the chassis two strap-iron sockets were mounted. 
are inserted pieces of 4x4, and on the ends of these stringers is securely 





mounted a regular chassis cross-piece. When not in use this extension 
slides under the truck floor, but when long lengths are to be hauled it may 
quickly be pulled out to any desired length to accommodate them. In the 
accompanying picture this extension is seen drawn out, preparatory to 
loading long-length lumber. The device has proved satisfactory in service. 


In these sockets 











——__ 


Lumber Dealer Sells $8,000 
Worth of Paints 


FREMONT, Onto, Nov. 4.—An $8,000 a year 
business in paints the first year they were 
handled was the satisfying result of adding this 
liquid line of merchandise at the Advance Lum- 


A partial view of the stock of paint goods at the 
Advance Lumber & Supply Co., Fremont, Ohio 


ber & Supply Co. in this city, The concern 
began selling all kinds of paint, varnish, enamels 
and stains in 1934, and had a fine turnover as 
indicated by the income. A portion of the firm’s 
paint stock is shown in the picture accompany- 
ing this story. 

The wall visible in the picture is interesting. 
At the bottom is a section of wall tile in 
showy display, and of sufficient size to give a 
prospective purchaser an idea of how it would 
look in his kitchen or bathroom. Above the 
tile sample are different squares of brick the 
full width of the office. The exhibit includes 
the various colors of brick handled by the com- 
pany for house foundations, or complete con- 
struction. Urban R. Bruggeman, manager ot 
the yard, said that displaying brick in this man- 
ner had proved a good selling plan. 

A small sawmill was operating briskly at the 
rear of the office building with the humming 
of saws floating through the open doorways. 
Lumber of practically all dimensions can be 
turned out of this building, it was learned. The 
main stock of lumber is housed in a shed just 
across the driveway from the mill. 

—____—oOoOoOoOoOo 


Effective Shingle Display 


3AKERSFIELD, CALIF., Nov. 4.—Roofing cus- 
tomers are “pulled off the highway” at the 
yard of the Bakersfield Building Materials Co. 
by a novel exterior display of shingle panels 
covering a large section of one front wall. The 
display contains samples of 20 different roofing 
patterns, each in a 3-foot square. They are 
laid right against the side wall of the building, 
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separated from each other by wood strips. 

This arrangement presents a flash of color 
that attracts the eye a block or more away. 
If a person doesn’t at first notice what it is 
he is sure to come closer for examination. Be- 
sides impressing passersby with the variety of 
stock carried, and acting as a general attention- 
setter, the arrangement has proved an effective 
selling demonstration. The shingles have been 
up for several years and are still in first-class 
condition. 

The wall display was found to be better than 
a sample roof of the type frequently used, be- 
cause of being more easily visible from a dis- 
tance, due to the fact that it is directly in line 
with the motorist’s eye level. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Yes, Ads Should Be Changed 
Frequently, But— 


There are exceptions to all rules, even to the 
well established advertising axiom that copy 
should be frequently changed, in order to en- 
courage attention and hold the reader’s interest. 
Here, however, is an interesting exception, that 
perhaps “proves the rule.” 

An identical advertisement run every Sunday 
for four years has brought the Micklin Lumber 
Co., Omaha, Neb., close to $10,000 in yearly 
sales on the featured item—garages. Known as 
the “Micklin garage,” there are now in Omaha 
several thousand of these car-homes. 

An attractive payment plan was offered all 
responsible buyers. The lumber company en- 
gaged a firm of competent contractors to erect 
the buildings. Just two patterns were offered— 
one 14x18, and the other double that size. Soon 
the firm found it had taken on a man-sized 
job. There were periods when 100 of these 
garages were built in a single month, and the 
first year they totaled over one thousand. 

The advertisement referred to occupies space 
of 4 inches, single column. It is featured by 
a small cut of the garage advertised, above 
which is a three-line caption, in 18-point caps, 
“Park Your Car in a Micklin Garage.” Be- 
neath the cut are two lines in 10-point type: 
“Single as low as $6 per month; double as low 
as $9 per month.” Then follows a box, set 
in 6-point: “Price includes erection on your 
lot by skilled contractors recommended by us. 
Rent pays for garage on our low terms.” 

That’s all there is to this effective advertise- 
ment, except the signature—“Micklin Lumber 
Co., 19th and Nicholas Streets,” and the tele- 
phone number. 

All these space contracts cost the firm $520 
the year, for four inches every Sunday. There 
has not been as much as a letter changed in 
the four years, and it “pulls” just as strongly 
today as it did at time of first appearance. 


Filing Station Built of Wood 
That Grew Millions of 
Years Ago 


_ Lamar, Coro., Nov. 4.—Tourists who stop 
lor gas at a filling station built by the Brown 
Lumber Co. here, rub their eyes in amazement, 
as well they may, for the material of which it 
is built is almost as old as the gasoline which 
it dispenses—and that means countless millions 
ot years. Notwithstanding, the station is built 
of wood! 

The answer to this riddle is simple, once the 
beholder grasps the fact that this extraordinary 
looking structure is made of petrified wood, 
from trees which were alive as far back in 
antiquity as 175 millions of years ago, if the 
scientists are anywhere near correct in their 
estimates, or guesses. 

Needless to say, this unique structure has 
attracted a great deal of attention, and is well 
worth seeing when passing through Lamar. The 
material came from the petrified forest near 
tre, which is one of the attractions of this 
region, 

Mae filling station was built by the Brown 


umber Co. for leasing to an oil concern for 
Operation. 








Firm Sells Farm Tools to Put in 


Sheds Its Lumber Builds 


FREMONT, On10, Nov. 4.—The Price Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., in this typical little 
American city, follows up its farmer trade with 
perhaps more thoroughness than is often seen 
at a retail yard. This concern doesn’t quit work 
after supplying the lumber and other materials 
needed in the construction of a new machine 
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In one corner of the Price company's implement 
sales-room is a rack, well stocked with new parts 
for farm machinery 


shed or barn, but is prepared to go right ahead 
and fill the buildings with the implements 
needed to do a good job of farming. Better 
tools will help raise better crops, which will 
bring higher prices and help pay for the build- 
ing materials. A very sound argument. 

W. E. Mead, manager of the local yard, 
reported that the sales 
of farm machinery had 
been very gratifying, 
and an important part 
of the business done by 
the company. As can 
be seen in one of the 
accompanying pictures, 





View of the clean, well- 
lighted room in which are 
displayed the lines of 
farm machinery sold by 
the Price Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Fremont, 


Ohio 





nearly any implement 
can be purchased at the 
Price yard. Included in 
the stock are: Plows, 
sulky cultivators, a 
spreader, tractor, plant- 
ers, and other commonly 
used agricultural ma- 
chinery. A roll of woven wire fence, and a 
smaller one of barbed wire, can be seen in the 
rear of the shed; also a stack of binder twine. 

The farm tools are displayed prominently in 
a room about seventy-five feet long adjoining 
the office and extending along the sidewalk in 
plain view of all passersby. To relieve the 
cramped condition now existing in the imple- 
ment showroom, a warehouse will be built next 
spring, according to plans, and some of the 
tools will be stored therein. This will permit 
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showing to better advantage the fewer imple- 
ments displayed at one time. 

The firm goes a step further in service to 
its rural customers by keeping, in a corner of 
the tool display room, a handy sectional rack 
filled with farm machinery parts. There are 
111 pockets in this rack, and each is classified 
with a number. The quick accessibility to the 
repair parts thus afforded saves a lot of time 
both for employees and purchasers. At the 
time the representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN Called plans were being made for build- 
ing a second divided rack, so that an even 
greater supply of parts may be stocked. 


It's ‘Quite a Chip" That This 
Lumber Company Has 
on Display 


Paris, TeEx., Nov. 4.—The Hinkle Lumber 
Co., here, recently received, with a shipment 
of shingles from Vancouver, B. C., a section 
of a red cedar tree, the yearly rings of which 
show it to have been 1,100 years old when felled 
in January, 1935. The section is about six feet 
in diameter and two feet thick. The tree from 
which this block was cut grew on Broughton 
Island, about 200 miles up the coast from Van- 
couver. T. B. Hinkle, of the lumber company, 
arranged to have it sent here, as an interesting 
educational exhibit. It was first placed on 
display, on a truck, parked at the First Na- 
tional Bank, and later will be permanently 
placed at the Hinkle Lumber Co. yard. 


This Dealer Has Sold 300 Oil 
Burners—How It 


Was Done 


Tucson, Ariz., Nov. 4.—Although this is not 
a very large city, the population numbering 
about 45,000 in winter and around 35,000 in 
the summer, the J. Knox Corbett Lumber & 
Hardware Co. has placed more than 300 oil 
burners in the city within the corporate limits, 
practically all of them sold through selective 
follow-up of “leads” furnished by users. 

When a customer suggests the name of an- 
other prospect the company first investigates 
the person carefully. Several points are con- 
sidered. First, whether he is financially able 











to buy, and is a good credit risk. Second, 
whether his home is one in which oil heat 
would probably receive serious consideration 
(low competitive fuel rates here make the com- 
fort appeal the most important one). Third, age 
of present heating equipment, and the invest- 
ment in it, both as affecting use of oil. If, 
after this investigation, the prospect seems to 
be a “likely” one, he is written a personal 
(never a form) letter. 

Various facts are ascertained before the let- 
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ter is composed. Is there a sick, aged or infirm 
person in the home? If so, oil-heating is 
stressed as a health asset. If not, the straight 
“comfort appeal” will most probably be used. 

The letter outlines the advantages of oil heat 
and of the company’s individual line, mention- 
ing local installations, and asks the prospect, 
if interested, to phone and set a convenient time 
for the salesman to call. If the prospect fails 
to ask for an appointment he is dropped from 
the list immediately. However, a majority of 
the people thus approached do phone or come 
in, and actual sales average two out of every 
five letters. After the salesman has submitted 
an estimate, follow-up work is handled in the 
usual manner. 

One unusual feature of the follow-up system 
is the use of recommendations by users in the 
prospect’s own field. For instance, if the pros- 
pect is a doctor, the salesman takes him to call 
on several other users who are physicians, and 
has him examine their equipment and get their 
opinions on it. One local physician who had 
proved very hard to sell was easily convinced 
through this procedure. And he has sold four 
other installations for the company—all of his 
own free will, simply because he was “sold” on 
oil heat and wanted his friends to have its 
benefit. 

The only other form of solicitation used has 
been occasional newspaper advertisements in 
which an installation for a local individual user 
is featured—testimonial ads of a mild sort. No 
difficulty has been experienced in getting cus- 
tomer co-operation in this work. People have 
been so well satisfied that they’re very willing 
to have their names used. 

“We've tried various forms of merchandising 
and are definitely convinced that a selective 


Showing yard of the Minocqua (Wis.) Lumber Co. 


recent remodeling 


appeal is the most profitable,” says J. R. Han- 
son, manager of the company’s heating depart- 
ment. “There are several reasons. First comes 
the selling cost. If we can develop potential 
business to very nearly a maximum without a 
lot of costly work, we are better off. Second, 
in too much ‘high pressure’ lies danger of 
offending the prospect. We feel that if a per- 
son isn’t ready to buy we couldn't sell him, 


Looking along the spacious driveway in new warehouse of the Minocqua ( Wis.) 


Lumber Co. 
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anyway, and that we might offend him by 
pressing too hard. 

“Another thing to consider is the matter of 
getting repeat business. Even where we might 
make a ‘high-pressure’ sale and get it over 
with in a hurry we don’t do it because we want 
the prospect to be thoroughly sold beforehand. 
Then he stays sold. The fact that we make 
about 90 percent of our sales through customer 
recommendations evidences the soundness of 
this principle.” 





Map Guides Prospective Cus- 


tomers to Lumber Yard 


Where is the Blank Lumber Co. located? 
That is the question asked by new-comers, and 
by many old residents, too, when the time comes 
for them to be in the market for lumber or 
other building materials. 

Tell the story with an advertising map. 
That’s the quickest and most effective way to 
impress your location, according to Glenn M. 
Miner, general manager of the Whiting-Mead 
Co., a large lumber and building material firm, 
of San Diego, Calif. 

This company has used the map idea in a 
highly effective original mailing piece sent out 
as an insert with its statements to all regular 
customers. It was one of a series of forceful 


Remodeled Yard Is Efficient 


The accompanying cuts will give some idea 
of the improvements made by remodeling the 
plant of the Minocqua Lumber Co., Minocqua, 





as it appeared before 


Wis., which was recently visited by an AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative. The work of 
modernizing has resulted in a convenient and 
well arranged building, 24x100 feet, which ad- 
joins the company’s large warehouse. The new 
building houses a commodious office and dis- 
play room, paint and builders’ hardware de- 
partments, and a modern carpentry department, 
equipped with tools and light power-driven 







The modernized yard of the Minocqua (Wis.) Lumber Co. which sets a good 
example to the community 


Molding and trim section in new shed of the Minocqua (Wis.) Lumber Co. 
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advertising pieces produced by the company 
carrying out its own advertising theme. 

“While getting out our own advertising ma. 
terial costs considerably more than to use tha 
furnished by manufacturers, we find the extr, 
investment well justified,” says Mr. Miner 
“Inserts of any kind are certainly worthwhile 
and if a dealer isn’t in a position to originat. 
his own it will pay him to use those of many. 
facturers. But we found that, because of their 
originality and application to the local picture 
our own pieces command more attention 
Maximum cost for them is two cents apiece” 

Several color pieces with striking layouts are 
used extensively. For instance, the one featur. 
ing the location map had a blue, white and 
yellow cover showing a night view of a huge 
bridge. The headline read: “Spanning the 
time and distance between dreams and dreams 
come true.” 

On the next page, the human-interest idea was 
further carried out by an illustration of a fam. 
ily coming home after a vacation. A young. 
ster was shouting: “Look, Daddy, We're 
Home.” The copy further told the benefits of 
owning a home. Next came a section devoted 
to an explanation of the services and products 
offered by the company. 

Finally, when the sheet was spread open, the 
reader saw a map of San Diego, printed to give 
a curved effect like that of the globe. The com- 


machines for doing all sorts of woodworking, 
This carpentry department, a photo of which 
will be reproduced in an early issue, is desery- 


ing of a special word, it being one of the best 
arranged and equipped little plants of the kind 
that has been noted in any retail yard recently. 
A feature of the equipment is a modern com- 
bination woodworking machine, which is really 
six machines in one—jointer, shaper, rip-saw, 
band-saw, borer and hollow chisel mortiser. 

In thus modernizing its plant the company 
has set an excellent example for the community. 





C. J. Huber at right 
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pany’s two locations were identified with pic- 
tures of the buildings, in a bright yellow. Mar- 
ket Street—one of the city’s main thorough- 
fares, from which both places are easily 
reached—was outlined in bright blue, with 
yellow lettering. A large gas storage tank— 
q familiar landmark near the main office—was 
also illustrated. In one corner of the map was 
reproduced a photograph of the building, and 
some descriptive copy. _ 

Another striking mailing piece, which pro- 
duced a good volume of immediate business, was 
a combination folder and business-reply post- 
card. The cover slogan read: “Is your home 
an elephant on your hands?”— illustrated by a 
cut of a toy elephant standing on a mortgage- 
and-loan application. His shadow was thrown 
across a picture of a home, located in the back- 
ground. The inside copy stressed the FHA 
message. The other half of the folder was a 
detachable post-card. Spaces were provided 
for checking items on which information was 
desired. 

A third folder, with the same return-card 
feature, carried the cover slogan: “Turn your 
rent receipts into a home of your own.” The 
illustration on this showed a man and a model 
house. The man was running rent receipts 
through a small hand-mill and deeds were com- 
ing out therefrom. 


Lumber Firms Make Displays at 


"Progress" Show 


BurrALo, N. Y., Nov. 4.— Local lumber 
firms participated in the Buffalo Progress Show, 
recently held in the Armory, and attended by 
200,000 people. It was, as the name implies, 
an exposition to bring to the attention of the 
citizens of Buffalo and vicinity the progress that 
has been made in the past few years in the de- 
velopment and improvement of things to make 
life easier and happier for “the world and his 
wife.” In no line has more substantial progress 
been made than in the science of home building, 
and the lumbermen took advantage of this ex- 
ceptional opportunity to bring their services to 
the attention of the public. 

The Better Housing Booth, a co-operative 
affair, exhibited sketches, plans and models of 
33 small homes built in Buffalo this season. 
Local architects were constantly on hand to ex- 
plain the plans of 100 different designs for 
small homes, 

The Huber-Lanctot Housewrecking Corpora- 
tion had an interesting booth featuring many 
types of building materials. “We derived good 
results from the exposition,” said the manager. 
“We did not wait for people to attend, but 
drew them in, by sending out, in advance of the 
opening date, invitation cards to 10,000 people, 
mentioning also some of our leading lines. 

Zimmerman Lumber (Inc.) had a booth, the 
walls of which were covered with gypsum wall- 
board. Colored photos of many “old homes 
made new,” by the laying of stained shingles 
over the original roofing and siding, were 
shown. A big card, on an easel, told of the 
many types of remodeling that could be done 
for a comparatively small sum, and invited free 


consultation. 
-_—_oeoe,,Coeoeooo— 


A Good Painting Habit 


Brooxvitte, Ou10, Nov. 4.—No one can ac- 
cuse W. N. Bennett, manager of the Brook- 
ville Lumber Co., of failing to practice what 
he preaches. He sells paint, is a strong believer 
In its use, and tells other folks-that they ought 
to paint regularly in order to preserve their 
Property and their investment therein. And to 
emphasize these points, he has lately had all 
the company’s yard buildings repainted. This 
was no haphazard idea, as this yard manager 
1S a systematic sort of man, and believes there 
'S a time for everything. His time for paint- 
ing the yard buildings is once every two years 
™a regular biennial habit. 

«, \¢ make it our practice,” said Mr. Bennett, 
.'0 repaint our buildings every two years, giv- 
ing them only one coat each time. By so doing, 
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there is no danger of the wood becoming ex- 
posed to the elements, and the buildings always 
look neat and attractive, because they get a new 
surface every couple of years.” 





Lumber Firm Is "Angel" for 


Girls’ Softball Team 


This publication conducts no beauty contests, 
and therefore does not have upon its conscience 
the responsibility for starting any ambitious 
damsels upon the road to Hollywood. Apprais- 
als of feminine pulchritude are outside the do- 
main of the retail editor—but were he to enter 
that enticing field he would anticipate little 
difficulty in selecting, from the group of twelve 
attractive young women shown in accompanying 
photograph, at least “several” sure-fire winners. 

All levity aside, however, the plain, prosaic 
reason for reproducing 
this photograph is to 
illustrate a method of 
publicity which a well- 
known retail lumber con- 
cern has found profit- 





Partly as an advertising 
stunt, and partly in ful- 
fillment of its role as a 
good community booster, 
the Palmetier & Abell 
Co., Waukesha, 
Wis., last summer spon- 
sored the girls’ softball 
team here portrayed 


Lumber 





able—at least to the 
extent that it in no way 
regrets its investment. 

These girls are high- 
school students and are 
as good players as they 
are “lookers,” for they 
were successful in winning first place in the 
girls’ softball league of Waukesha. “These 
young ladies,” said F. D. Abell, president of the 
company, to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “are 
just the right age to be possessed of pep and 
enthusiasm; they thoroughly enjoy the game, 
and have appreciated our interest in their suc- 
cess.” 





FTC Charges Restricted Dis- 
tribution, Price Fixing 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—Broadening 
the scope of a complaint issued several months 
ago against the Building Material Dealers’ Al- 
liance, of Pittsburgh and Cleveland, and others, 
the Federal Trade Commission has issued an 
amended supplemental complaint against these 
respondents, including for the first time as re- 
spondents the Lime & Cement Exchange, of 
Baltimore City, Middle Atlantic Council of 
Builders Supply Associations, Baltimore ; Mary- 
land Builders’ Supply Association, Baltimore; 
National Federation of Builders Supply As- 
sociations, Pittsburgh; and the officers, council- 
lors and members of these organizations. 

Both the original and amended complaints 
charge the respondent organizations with form- 
ing a combination to compel distribution of 
building materials through “recognized” dealers 
affiliated with the respondents, and other prac- 
tices. The amended complaint contains a new 
charge—that of fixing and establishing by 
agreement, schedules of uniform prices for the 
sale of building materials and builders’ supplies. 
The complaint alleges that prices thus estab- 
lished were enhanced beyond the price which 
would prevail in the absence of both price 
agreements and the agreements confining busi- 
ness to so-called “regular” dealers, and under 
natural and normal competition. The complaint 
also alleges that the respondents required mem- 
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bers and “recognized” dealers to enhance and 
increase their volume of business and profits by 
maintaining this price program and by other 
concerted action. 


Other respondents named in the original and 
supplemental complaints are Pittsburgh Build- 
ers’ Supply Club, of Pittsburgh; Western Penn- 
sylvania Builders’ Supply Alliance, of Pitts- 
burgh; Building Material Institute, of Cleve- 
land, and Allied Construction Industries of 
Cleveland, Ohio (Inc.). 

The following officers, agents or employees 
of the associations and organizations listed are 
named as respondents: Lawrence I. MacQueen, 
Elliott Keller, John M. Stoner, G. H. Lanz and 
Joseph M. Pusey, all of Pittsburgh; S. D. 
Ritchey, of Ambridge, Pa.; W. H. Shaffer, of 
Kitanning, Pa.; W. R. McFarland, of Greens- 
burg, Pa.; B. E. Reid, George W. Denison and 
Charles H. McAllister, all of Cleveland; E. J. 





Holloway of Youngstown, Ohio, and H. C. 
Thompson, H. W. Classen and Clarence E. 
Wheeler, all of Baltimore. 


The complaint says that members of the re- 
spondent associations and organizations consti- 
tute a large and important group of the dealers 
in building materials and builders’ supplies in 
the States in which they do business, constitut- 
ing a group so large and influential in the trade 
as to be able to control and influence the flow 
of commerce in these materials in the several 
trade areas. The complaint also points out 
that the volume of consumption of builders’ ma- 
terials and builders’ supplies in the several trade 
areas, and the volume of trade in these ma- 
terials to and from the respective areas, con- 
stitute a large and important part of the build- 
ing and construction materials industry in the 
United States. 


The various respondents are given until Fri- 
day, Nov. 29, to show cause why an order 
should not be entered by the Commission re- 
quiring them to cease and desist from the law 
violations alleged in the amended complaint. 


New Yard is Launched 


Satt Lake City, Utau, Nov. 4.—C. E. Lay, 
well-known in Salt Lake City and intermountain 
lumber circles (former manager of the Over- 
land Lumber Co., this city) will act as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Deseret 
Lumber Co., organized during the past two 
weeks, which has just opened a yard at 2210 
South 7th East Street. 


It might be interesting to add here that 
“Deseret” is not a corruption of “Desert,” but 
is a word from the Book of Mormon, and means 
honey bee. The word is in common use in Salt 
Lake City in connection with the names of 
firms. 
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FIFTY YEARS AHEAD-—A RES 


The West Coast logging and 
lumbering industry represents a 
gigantic development in capital 


invested and labor employed, 
with contacts and ramifications 
in every economic activity of the 


region. 3roadly speaking, 
problem for the 
future is, How can 
resources be handled 


your 
long-range 
your forest 

and your 


wood industries developed to 
support permanently and to en- 
large such an economic struc- 


ture? If, in step with expected 
trends, the population of the Pa- 
cific Coast as a whole materially 
increases, what quota of employ- 





NEW TYPE OF PORTABLE SMALL 
MILL—Model of a portable, hori- 
zontal band mill now under develop- 
ment at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, to embody the advantages of 
mobility and narrow-kerf sawing, to- 
gether with a new principle whereby 
the saw is made to traverse the log 
—thus making possible an appre- 
ciable reduction in the length, 
weight, and cost 


ment can the forest resources be 
made to support? 


Character of Forest Stand 
Changing 

Probably the safest prediction 
that I could make is that funda- 
mental changes lie ahead of the 
logging, lumbering and other 
wood industries of the West 
Coast—changes not necessarily 
different in kind from those con- 
fronting other regions, but more 
dramatically focused and more 
sharply defined. 

The first and most obvious fac- 
tor operating in this direction 
is the changing character of the 
forest stand. Past and present 
cutting methods are changing 
radically the diameter composi- 
tion of the future stand. In the 
Pacific Coast forest of the future, 
small-sized trees will predomi- 
nate. A few decades will largely 
see the end of the big stuff, and 
the western industry will have 
to join the rest of the country 
in realizing on what nature has 
supplied in the way of regrowth. 

The second factor is that the 
available forest resources can be 
made to sustain an annual growth 
which at least in volume may 


*From paper read before Pacific 
Logging 
_ Ces 


Congress, 
Oct. 25. 


Vancouver, 


I have enumerated here some of the developments which seem 
to lie ahead if you are to make permanent and enlarge the great 
economic structure which you now have in your forest resources 


and logging and wood industries. 


But, if such developments are 


to come about—if the potentialities are to be converted into 
realities—it will be through adequate research. That is what has 
brought expansion to other industries, including many of your 
competitors; it is the tool that you must increasingly utilize to 


keep pace with modern changing conditions. 


to overlook it. 


You can not afford 


I hope you will recognize its importance, and 


give to it your wholehearted support. 


equal or even exceed the pre- 
depression cut. It would seem to 
be well within the power of the 
region to provide itself with a 
permanent and adequate supply 
of forest material for the main- 
tenance of large forest industries, 
even though this supply must be 
different in size and quality from 
what has been available in the 
past. 


Marketing Methods Must Follow 


A third main factor will be 
continuing competition in the 





wood products market. As pop- 
ulation grows and a more widely 
distributed prosperity is achieved 
we may look forward to a more 
bountiful use of wood products, 
along with other commodities. 
But if other regions nearer to 
the large consuming markets suc- 
ceed in rehabilitating their de- 
pleted forest resources, while si- 
multaneously your large-size, 
high-quality timber disappears, 
you may find this regional com- 
petition, particularly in the struc- 
tural field, more acute than in 
the past, and it hardly seems 
likely that there will be a cessa- 
tion of development and competi- 
tion in the case of so-called sub- 
stitutes for wood. 


Abundance of raw materials 
has given the Pacific Coast’s 
wood industries marked advan- 


tages in the past. Whatever the 
form or the volume of production 
in the future, the pressure of 
competition will necessitate the 
maintenance of the lowest possi- 
ble level of raw wood costs, and 
stable rather than migrating op- 
erations. It is easy to see that 
these factors will work some- 
what against the private owner- 
ship of great bodies of valuable 
stumpage. 

The fourth factor, which arises 
directly from the preceding one, 
is the trend toward public own- 





ership of forest lands and public 
aid to private owners. tegard- 
less of our individual views and 
of shifts in political currents, the 
impact of economic and _ social 
factors seems headed, through 
one process or another, in that 
direction. While there is a great 
variety of influences involved in 
this tendency, if public co-opera- 
tion in land ownership is once 
accomplished in a large way, and 
if adequate administration of the 
holdings is provided, it would 
have the distinct advantages of 
easing the land situation, of end- 
ing migration, and giving stabil- 
ity to the utilization industries, 
and of insuring them a continu- 
ing wood supply at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The trend to shorter hours and 
higher wages for labor presents 
a fifth factor which we can 
hardly expect to diminish in the 
future. A man-day of work 
promises to become more expen- 
sive as time goes on; the ques- 
tion the industries must face is 
whether the labor cost per unit 
of product is going to increase 
also. The answer depends on 
two things—what the product is, 
and how the product is made. 

Is the workman taking too 
much, or are we somehow handi- 
capping him with inefficient 
means of production? If the 
trend toward greater man-per- 
hour production is a fundamental 
element in higher wages and high- 
er standards of living, what does 
that mean for the future of log- 
ging and lumbering? Output per 
man in the lumber industry was 
not materially higher just before 
the depression than it was in 
1899, whereas there was a gain 
of 24 percent in the iron and steel 
industries, 58 percent in stone, 
clay and glass, 62 percent in pa- 


per and printing, 120 percent in 
nonferrous metals, and over 1,09 
percent in motor vehicles. It jg 
a known fact that labor absorbs 
a larger proportion of the tota) 
production costs of lumber thay 
it does for other basic materials 
that compete with lumber in the 
construction field. All this points 
to the need for greater mechani- 
zation in the wood-utilization jp. 
dustries, from tree to  finisheg 
product; also, along with efforts 
to rationalize lumber production 
methods, there is need for a con. 
scious development of other prod. 
ucts, in which improved mech. 
anization and technical methods 
may count more heavily and more 
effectively. 

Finally, we must take account 
of a sixth and closely allied fae. 
tor—the greater economic and 
social values arising from the 
production of refined rather than 
simple or crude products. Num- 
ber of employees and wages paid 
are a better guide to the im- 
portance of an industry than the 
mere bulk of material used, and 
while the normal lumber indus- 
try still ranks first among the 
wood-using industries in number 
of wage earners, that does not 
tell the whole story. For exam- 
ple, a given quantity of wood, if 
converted into paper, will pro- 
vide employment for nearly three 
times as many wage earners as 
when converted into rough lum- 
ber, and if converted into rayon 
there will be nearly sixty times 
as much employment. 


Closer Integration, Technical 
Organization 


Let us now try to visualize the 
kind of operations that offer the 
greatest promise of continuing 
success in the era ahead. 

First, it seems likely that the 
economic benefits of concen- 
trated operation on a limited area 





PRE-FABRICATED PLYWOOD 
HOUSE—Four-room house, demon- 
strating the Forest Products Labora- 
tory's low-cost pre-fabricated house 
system. Walls, floors and roof are 


unit panels of plywood, glued to 

either side of interior framework. The 

dark panels in the walls are for ex 

perimental inserts upon which tests 

for heat and moisture transfer are 
being made 
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will be realized more fully than 
inthe past. With migratory ten- 
dencies reduced or eliminated and 
with Governmental encourage- 
ment of sustained-yield practice, 


the trend toward stabilization 
should be marked. 
Secondly, since the time and 


cost of growing a crop of timber 
will be clearly recognized, there 
will be a definite trend toward 
salvaging all values_ possible 


from parts of the tree that now 
fall to waste in 


woods and mill. 





Utilization should become more 
intensive in many lines. Forest 
industry should become more 


broadly diversified and yet more 
closely integrated, with the saw- 
mill, the veneer mill, the fabri- 
cating works. the pulping plant, 
and the chemicai factory forming 


a multiple hook-up centered on 
realizing maximum values from 
timber of the size and quality 


that will be available. Generally 
speaking, large capital invest- 
ments released from timber hold- 
ings may be advantageously ap- 
plied to conversion plants of even 
higher mechanization and _ tech- 
nical organization than are now 
common. 


Silviculture to Be Put in Overalls 


Stabilization! That means that 
the utilization industries will 
make themselves at home with 
the trees. The growth, develop- 
ment and harvesting of a forest 
crop will be as much a part of 
the day’s work as raising corn is 
to a farmer. Considerations of 
quality and rate of growth of 
young timber will begin to take 
on importance of the same order 
as measuring a ripe stand for 
cutting. 3etter utilization will 
tend toward the removal of re- 
strictions as to species, and ques- 
tions such as the proper adapta- 
lon of species to site will assume 
Serious practical interest. Experi- 
mental findings relative to wood 
srowth and quality will pass into 
realistic application, and it is 
quite possible that blocks of tim- 
ber will be grown under con- 
trolled conditions to meet par- 
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EARCH VIEWPOINT’ 


ticular quality requirements— 
Block “A” close grown for high 
summerwood content, density and 
strength; Block “B” in open stand 
for rapid diameter increase on a 
pulpwood rotation; Blocks “xX,” 
“Y” and “Z” given over to spe- 
cial biological strains or varieties 
developing certain types of grain, 
figure, extractive content and the 
like. 

Silviculture will step out of the 
textbooks and into active life, 
because the forest will no longer 





LEFT 
PRUNING TREES TO 
SPEED GROWTH—The 
forest of the future will 
inevitably be character- 
ized by trees of rela- 
tively small diameter. 
This light portable 
power-driven pruning 
saw, under development 
by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, does its work 
quickly and puts young 
timber into condition to 
produce merchantable 
material years ahead of 
the slow schedule of 

self pruning 





RIGHT 
LAMINATED STRUC- 
TURAL MEMBERS— 
Testing a full-scale 
glued laminated half- 
arch at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. This 
member was built up of 
pieces 4 and 8 inches 
wide, 7/16 inch thick 





for the 
be young 


waiting. simply 
ax, but will 
growth subject at all stages to 
intelligent management. The 
work of woods crews will begin 
to pay for itself as thinnings find 
their way into profitable conver- 
sion products, and as the timber 
stand responds to its care in 
terms of improved growth and 
properties. An activity that is 
inconceivable today will become 
widespread practice; namely, 
pruning. The fruitless decades 
spent waiting for stubborn grow- 
ing stock to shed its spikes and 
get down to business of putting 
on merchantable wood will be 
short-cut by the direct action of 
men with power-driven pole saws 
getting results worth dollars per 
hour from their work in the final 
value of the tree. 


stand 
faller’s 


New Logging and Milling 
Practices 


With a forest stand very 
ferent in character from that 
seen in the past, and with the 
sustained-yield objective in the 
ascendant, logging methods are 
due for radical changes. Per- 
manent rather than temporary op- 
erations, quick regrowth and the 
shortest practicable cutting cycle 
will be required; hence logging 
practice will have to provide both 
for removal from the forest area 
of the material that should be 
taken, and for the protection of 
the growing stock that must be 
left. Perhaps further develop- 
ments in tractor and ground-line 
logging or a combination of the 
two will offer solutions. 


dif- 


In the milling of the logs also 
important changes may be ex- 
pected. There will be an evolu- 
tion away from the very big mill 
geared for maximum production 
from old-growth logs.and the de- 
velopment of a larger number of 
units to operate on small logs 
to be cut not only for lumber but 
for dimension and other parts 
adapted to built-up structural 
processes. I believe there will 
even be a definite place for a 


truly efficient small portable mill 





to be readily moved and operated 
to handle scattered lots of raw 
material that will be available. 


Laminated and Composite 
Material 


To those nurtured in the tradi- 
tion of great forest timber of un- 
limited size and prime quality 
there may be something inher- 
ently unattractive in the concep- 
tion of structural members built 
up more or less laboriously from 
small stuff. Yet smaller sizes of 
trees in the future will mean just 








By Carlile P. Winslow, Director, 


Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


that. With logs too small to 
furnish one-piece structural parts 
of the dimensions required, eco- 
nomical ways and means will 
have to be found to cut and build 
large members from small mate- 
rial. This is not a new principle 
by any means; it has been the 
automatic trend in construction 
ever since men learned the use 
of tools and grasped the elements 
of practical engineering. The con- 
cept of this development, which 
looms more and more important 
and necessary for the future, vis- 
ualizes built-up posts and col- 
umns, glued laminated beams, 
glued laminated arches of varied 
forms and sizes, chords and web 
members of heavy trusses made 
up of several pieces assembled ' 
not with glue but with modern 
mechanical devices, and, finally, 
entirely new types of frame build- 
ings, towers and bridges utilizing 
relatively small dimension ma- 
terial and made possible through 
the use of modern connectors and 
more efficiently nailed and bolted 
joints. 


Plywood Will Come from 
Smaller Logs 


Closely allied to the foregoing 
is the growing trend in the de- 
velopment and use of plywood as 
a structural material. Factors in 
its favor are its strength and 
nail-holding ability, the uniform- 
ity of its properties, the large 
light-weight units in which it 
can be used, and the relatively 
small waste attendant upon its 
manufacture. The Pacific Coast 
is already doing much in the de- 


velopment of plywood for the 
structural field, but there is an 
increasing need to determine 


scientifically all the properties of 
plywood as an engineering mate- 
rial and how they are affected by 
the quality and dimensions of 
veneer, the number of plies, man- 
ufacturing technique, and other 


(Continued on page 42) 





VENEER FROM SMALL LOGS — 
Equipment recently installed at the 
Forest Products Laboratory to de- 
velop the technical control of veneer 
cutting from logs of varying size and 
quality, and to furnish veneer of 
varied species and thickness for ply- 
wood studies 


ae 











Vancouver, B. C.,, 
Nov. 2.—The twenty- 
sixth annual Pacific 
Logging Congress was 
opened here Wednes- 
day, Oct. 23, closed 





R. J. FILBERG, 
Headquarters, B. C.; 
Retiring president 





with a banquet Friday 
night, and was followed 
on Saturday by a golf 
tournament. That log- 
gers of the entire 
love to come to Vancouver is 
There was a 
strong international aspect to this Congress 
with a spirit of goodwill between the United 
States and Canada manifest throughout. This 
was noted in the earliest session, when Hon. 
Wells Gray, minister of lands for British Co- 
lumbia, welcomed the loggers to Vancouver. 
He quoted Vice President Jack Garner of the 
United States, a recent visitor to Vancouver, 
who made the remark that he could not tell any 
difference when he crossed the line into Canada. 


Gaiety Prevails; Talkies Are Featured 


The twenty-sixth Congress will undoubtedly 
be remembered for its color and gaiety, to 
which the presence of a larger number of ladies 
than usual added much, as did the picturesque 
Scotch pipers’ band and the boys in red shirts 
who are members of the British Columbia 
Junior Forest Wardens of the Provincial Pro- 
tective Association; and for the spirit of hope- 
fulness that pervaded its sessions, 

As has been the custom for several years, 
logging methods and equipment were shown by 
the use of moving pictures and, going one step 
further than previously, the “talkie” was intro- 
duced, the feature films being “Wooden Sol- 
diers,” presented by the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, and the talking picture of the Western 
Pine Association, One of the interesting mo- 
tion pictures of logging scenes was brought to 
the Congress by Julius Heller, Cletrac dealer 
of Wien, Austria. Mr. Heller came all the way 
from Austria to attend the Congress. This pic- 
ture showed Cletrac tractor operations in Cen- 
tral Europe. 


See New Equipment Do Its Stuff 


Thursday was devoted to the tractor and 
truck logging demonstration on the operations 
of Hale Hetherington, at Port Haney, B. C. 
Here the tractor and truck manufacturers had 
an opportunity to demonstrate their equipment, 
working in a typical Pacific Coast forest of 
large, old-growth fir and cedar timber, and the 
visiting loggers had plenty of time to see this 
type of equipment meeting typical operating 
problems. 

Business sessions Wednesday, Thursday night 
and Friday taxed the capacity of the large as- 
sembly room and indicated the interest of the 
members in the discussions. These made evi- 
dent the continued swing toward modern truck 
logging, and showed conclusively that the log- 
ging tractor has won a place in Pacific Coast 
logging operations. Very few, if any, loggers 
are willing to admit that the tractor will dis- 
place entirely the skidders, high leads and other 
donkey logging methods in large-size opera- 
tions, but they agree that there will always be 
a place in these operations for the tractor and 
that the combination of tractor and donkey log- 
ging is the ideal set-up. 


Loggers Show Interest in Lumber Marketing 


_ Loggers showed a keen and growing interest 
in the marketing of the products of the log. In 





Coast 


Pacific 
attested by the large attendance. 
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They Study New Machines in Action on a 
Logging “Show” -- Figure Out the Whys 


and Wherefores in 


FIFTY YEARS AHEAD— 

A RESEARCH VIEWPOINT 
A Paper Read Before the Con- 
gress by Carlile P. Winslow, Di- 
rector Forest Products Laboratory, 


Madison, Wis., appears on pages 
32 and 33 of this issue. 





the earlier days of logging congresses, such a 
subject held no interest for loggers, but the 
situation has changed. Lumber market exten- 
sion work was discussed, and market extension 
talking pictures of the western pine industry 
and the red cedar shingle industry won the 
interest of the loggers. The importance of de- 
veloping foreign markets, particularly for Brit- 
ish Columbia lumber, was asserted. 


One thing especially noticeable to the casual 
visitor is the large number of young men at- 
tending the sessions, no doubt because the Pa- 
cific Logging Congress from its earliest days 
encouraged the special training of young men 
as forest and logging engineers in the schools 
and colleges of the Pacific Coast. This encour- 
agement is no doubt in turn partly responsible 
for the rapid development of ultra-modern 
methods and equipment which have come into 
the industry of this section. That the loggers 
are still interested in the special training of 
youth is shown by the establishment by the 
3ritish Columbia Loggers Association of an 
annual scholarship for the final two years _ of 
a five-year forestry course honoring Phil Wil- 
son, known as the bellwether of the British 
Columbia logging fraternity. This will be 
known as the Phil Wilson scholarship. Mr. 
Wilson is manager of the Merrill, Ring, Wilson 
(Ltd.) operations at Rock Bay, B. C. 

Robert J. Filberg, manager Comox Logging 
Co., at Headquarters, B. C., was the genial and 
efficient presiding officer of the Congress. He 
is a hard working, hard driving, successful 
large-scale British Columbia logger. A year 
ago the loggers picked him as their president, 
and within a month he was busy with plans for 
this year’s Congress and gave much of his 
energy and time to the fulfillment of these 
plans. Archie Whisnant, who has been secre- 
tary of the Congress for many years, carried 
out the plans and details necessary to the 
development of a successful Congress. 


Designated a “Resolute” Congress 


George Drake, manager Simpson Logging 
Co., at Shelton, Wash., chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, in presenting a long list of 
resolutions stated that this was the most “reso- 
lute” Congress in history. 


In its resolutions the Congress expressed 
appreciation of Hale Hetherington, owner of 
the operations where the field day demonstra- 
tions were held, and to the tractor and truck 
manufacturers and the B. C. Loggers Asso- 
ciation for making this field day possible. 
They took particular notice of the splendid 
organization of young fellows who had been 
in evidence at the Congress wearing their 
gay red shirts and uniforms, the junior forest 
wardens of the B. C. Protective Association, 
and they advise the extension of this devel- 
opment into the forest industry of the Pacific 
Coast States. 





Technical Discussions 


They reaffirmed their opposition to any 
movement to transfer the Forest Service from 
the Department of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

They advocated a further and closer study 
of workmen’s compensation costs, and urged 
upon the governments of Canada and the 
United States that they take no action which 
would further increase the cost of producing 
lumber. 

Through a special committee they adopted 
a resolution outlining the practical limits for 
selective logging. 

With an eye on the future, and a view toward 
bigger and better Congresses if possible, the 
Pacific Logging Congress elected as president 
for the ensuing year E. P. Stamm, manager 
Crown Willamette Paper Co, at Cathlamet, 
Wash., and as vice-president, George Drake, 
manager of the logging operations of Simpson 
Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. For years these 
two men have been most prominent in all 
Pacific Logging Congress programs. Each in 
turn has entertained the Congress at his opera- 
tions, and each has contributed a large share 
toward the success of the Logging Congress 
for many years. 


Logging a Billion Feet in Ten Years 


The most novel feature of this year’s Con- 
gress was presented under the title “Logging 
One Billion Feet of Timber in Ten Years.” 
This part of the program entailed a lot of work 
by various members who contributed to the dis- 
cussion. It was a hypothetical logging problem 
prepared by E. T. Clark, manager of the Sauk 
River Timber Co., Everett, Wash., a recog- 
nized, specially trained logging engineer with 
many years of experience. Mr. Clark outlined 
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A. WHISNANT, H. H. HETHERINGTON, 
Portland, Ore.; Port Haney, B. C.; 
Congress Secretary Aided Demonstrations 


what he termed the “Logmania Tract.” He set 
himself up as the representative of the owners 
of one billion feet of standing timber, acquired 
at low cost many years before. With taxes, 
interest, fire protection and general carrying 
charges accumulated, the timber now stands on 
the books at $4 a thousand feet board measure. 
The burden of carrying it further is too great, 
and the owners have decided to liquidate it at 
the rate of 100,000,000 feet annually, beginning 
as early in 1936 as possible. They own 0 
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PHASIS ON MOTOR TRUCK 


equipment and have no operating plans but, 
believing in the axiom of looking before they 
leap, they are outlining the whole problem and 
are going before the Pacific Logging Congress 
for consultation and diagnosis by the best log- 
ging brains of the West. The species on the 
tract are Douglas fir 60 percent, red cedar 15 
percent, hemlock 20 percent, balsam, pine and 
spruce 5 percent. 


Truck Winning Favor in West 


The location and general conditions were out- 
lined, and type of timber, topography, descrip- 
tion of the logging shows and the information 
desired by the owner were stated. A contour 
map of the property was also presented to the 
members selected to discuss it. 


Solutions of this logging problem were sub- 
mitted in writing, many of them with maps 
showing logging roads and various parts of the 
tract set up for different types of logging, by 
the following : 


J. W. Forrester, Coos Bay Lumber Co., 
Powers, Ore.; T. B. Jackson, Crown-Willa- 
mete Lumber Co., Seaside, Ore.; A. A. Laus- 
mann, Squaw Mountain Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore.; Walter J. Ryan, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Lloyd R. Crosby, Con- 
solidated Timber Co., Glenwood, Ore.; Robert 
T. Conklin, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view, Wash.; Charles O. Marston, Clark & 
Wilson Lumber Co., Vernonia, Ore.; Axe] J. F. 
Brandstrom, Pacific Northwest Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Portland, Ore.; George L. Drake, 
Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. 


Copies of the problem and the written solu- 
tions were distributed to those attending the 





I. J. HELLER 
Vienna, Austria; 
Talked on Tractors 


R. C. RICHARDSON, 
Vancouver, B. C.; 
Large-Scale Operator 


Congress, and the solutions were subjected to 
general discussion. 

The thing that astounded most experienced 
loggers was that at least three of the solutions 
Proposed logging the tract of typical Douglas 
fir region timber at the rate of 100,000,000 feet 
per year without the use of railroads, depending 
entirely upon truck logging. There is no ques- 
tion that truck logging is coming more and 
more into favor throughout the Pacific Coast 
area, but depending upon trucks entirely for 
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Influence of Logging Methods on Refores- 
tation Brought Out; See Effects of Lumber 
Trade Extension on Prosperity of Loggers 


transportation on an operation of such size has 
not been attempted or perhaps not before 
thought of. 


FIELD DAY DEMONSTRATION 


So far as the logging method discussions of 
the business sessions could be taken as a mark 
of interest, tractor and truck logging were 
paramount. In keeping with this interest, the 
field day demonstration was of tractor and 
truck logging. The demonstration was held on 
the operations of Hale Hetherington at Port 
Haney, a 35-mile drive over a good road from 
Hotel Vancouver. All day the loggers could 
come and go as they pleased. Coffee, dough- 
nuts and sandwiches were served by the B. C. 
Loggers’ Association on the ground. Most 
members of the Congress attended, and many 
spent practically the entire day there, and in 
addition many interested people from neighbor- 
ing sections were on hand to see the demonstra- 
tion. 

The “show” is a typical one of very fine large 
old-growth fir and cedar timber. Tractor com- 
panies were represented in about equal ratios, 
with Cletrac, Allis-Chalmers and “Caterpillar” 
tractors of latest design on the job. Each 
tractor company was represented with two ma- 
chines, one equipped with arch and the other 
with bulldozer. Two tractors were equipped 
with Carco arches, and one with a Hyster arch, 
The tractors with bulldozers were building 
“cat” roads out from the spar tree and loading 
boom, and the tractors doing the yarding. 

Various makes of trucks were operating for 
the haul to the dump, hauling loads upward of 
11,000 feet. 

One interesting piece of equipment demon- 
strated was a 22 Cletrac equipped with fire 
pump and hose, which, pumping from a creek, 
could make a beautiful showing in comparison 
with any piece of fire-fighting equipment. 


ROYAL ENTERTAINMENT 


The ladies, who were much in evidence at 
the Congress, were royally entertained. On the 
first day they attended a tea arranged by 
courtesy of the Union Oil Co. of Canada. Mrs. 
Robert J. Filberg was hostess, assisted by the 
wives of members of the B. C. Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation and wives of officials of the Union Oil 
Co. A novel feature of this party was a con- 
test involving the definition of fifty terms in 
use in the woods. The ladies were given a list 
of these with instructions to define them in 
their own words. The list included such terms 
as bull cook, choker, catface, schoolmarm, punk, 
hoghead etc. Beautiful prizes were awarded 
during the banquet Friday night to the winners. 

The first prize went to Mrs. J. W. Risdale, 
Vancouver, second to Mrs. Newt Wright, Port- 
land, Ore., and third was a draw between Mrs. 
Roger Cobb and Mrs. Russell Richardson, of 
Vancouver, 

The annual banquet if possible surpassed any 
former similar event of the Pacific Logging 
Congress. Here again the ladies were more 
than ever in evidence and added that color, 
gaiety and charm so desirable. Following a 
delightful repast there were two boxing con- 
tests, then the stellar attraction, the world 
championship bucking contest between the 
champions of British Columbia and the United 
States, Norman Hammond, of Comox, B. C., 


and Paul Searls, of 
Longview, Wash. A fir 
log 32 inches in diam- 
eter was blocked up on 
the stage in the center 
of the hall and the two 





FRED B. BROWN, 
Vancouver, B.. C.; 
Heads B. C. Loggers 





champion buckers at- 
tended by their filers, 
did their stuff. Paul 
Searls sawed through 
his log in three minutes and 24 seconds, thus 
winning the world championship bucking con- 
test, using a Henry Disston & Sons saw. 





SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF 
DISCUSSIONS 


C. S. COWAN, WASHINGTON FOREST FIRE 
ASSOCIATION: Under every system of selective 
logging advocated for the Douglas fir region 
the fire risk will be intensified. Standing timber 
surrounded by slash sooner or later will burn. 
All protective measures have aimed at snag 
elimination. This item was a major feature of 
Article X of the Lumber Code. This feature 
alone was justification for that Article. Further, 
selective logging creates a risk which is a con- 
stant threat not only to the remaining stand but 
the surrounding virgin timber. You can not log 
without creating slash, any more than you can 
make an omelet without breaking eggs. Un- 
burned slash is always a fire risk. 


THORNTON T. MUNGER, DIRECTOR OF Pa- 
CIFIC NORTHWEST FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION: 
Douglas fir forests are normally even-aged and 
very dense and subject to wind throw if broken 
into. They customarily contain some small trees 
in the under story that are not capable of 
developing into good trees. Satisfactory regen- 
eration of Douglas fir will not occur in dense 
shade and controlled slash disposal is very diffi- 
cult. 


Silvicultural Advantages and Difficulties 


Here are some of the silvicultural advantages 
of Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock, or in fact, al- 
most any type. First, the uncut trees asssure 
a seed supply. Second, the ground is partially 
shaded,. thereby preserving favorable surface, 
soil and water conditions. Third, the reserved 
trees if of the right kind will presumably make 
accelerated growth as a result of being released 
by partial cutting. Fourth, scattered big trees 
can be removed from a two-storied forest where 
the understory is of sub-merchantable size with 
the minimum of loss of immature trees. Some 
of the difficulties from a silvicultural viewpoint 
are: 

1. Stand deterioration may result from se- 
lecting for cutting the financially mature trees, 
if the stand contains many conky, suppressed or 
otherwise low grade trees which would be left 
to occupy the ground, 

2. Inability of Douglas fir to reproduce in 
the shade, thus risking a transition, through 
selective cutting, to hemlock, white fir, cedar 
and other trees tolerant of shade. 

3. Danger of wind fall if the canopy is 
materially broken. 

4. Mechanical injury of the reserved tree by 
the falling of part of the stand, resulting later 
in decay, dry side, pitch scars etc., as well as 
the loss of branches. 

5. The fire hazard, resulting from the slash 
that can not be disposed of by the usual method 
of broadcast burning, is perhaps the greatest 
of all objections to tree selection in pure 
Douglas fir. 


Trade Extension and Research 
S. V. FULLAWAY, SECRETARY WESTERN PINE 
ASSOCIATION: Trade extension is not a matter 


of the magician’s wand. There are no rabbits 
in the hat. Money devoted to properly planned 


(Continued on Page 66) 





E. L. KURTH, 
Keltys, Tex.; 
Association President 








New Nov. 4.—Manufacturers of 


ORLEANS, 
southern pine lumber were warned not to com- 
mit the same error of over-production that 


brought about the conditions of 1931-2, in an 
address by E. L. Kurth, president of the South- 
ern Pine Association, to the regular semi- 
annual meeting of that organization held here 


Oct. 30. Mr. Kurth asserted that the majority 
of the industry is trying to hold the market 
in its present favorable status, but that the 


same “wilful few” are again a threatening fac- 
tor. 

In reviewing the condition of the industry, 
Mr. Kurth said that statistics have reflected an 
improved situation and that on their face things 
look good. Manufacturers, however, should 
remember 1930-31, and not make too much lum- 
ber during the next sixty to ninety days. 

He said that the bad conditions in respect to 
prices and wages prevailing during 1931-2 had 
forced a Code upon the industry, which proved 
unsatisfactory. Progress since abandonment of 
the Code has been fair, and “the only cloud is 
the tendency of some lumbermen to follow the 
same practices that resulted in the conditions 
of 1931-2.” 


Stocks Accumulate But 1936 Prospects 
Good 


While stocks have been reduced, October has 
reversed the trend of fifteen weeks and stocks 
are showing a tendency to accumulate. Unless 
balance is effected, the resulting statistical posi- 
tion may lead to price cutting and subsequent 
wage cuts. 

Mr. Kurth warned against anything that 
would again bring public condemnation. assert- 
ing that “we can not cut prices and maintain 
decent wages.” 

The speaker declared that in 1935 this group 
of manufacturers obtained more business than 
in 1934, and he predicted that after Jan. 1 the 
industry would again be returned to a satisfac- 
tory basis. 

That the southern pine industry had benefited 
by not dropping all association activities during 
the Code period, as 
some trade groups had 
done, was asserted by 
H. C. Berckes, secre- 
tary-manager. He out- 
lined what the subscrib- 
ers had done to carry 
on essential voluntary 





H. C. BERCKES, 
New Orleans, La.; 
Secretary-Manager 





activities, and pointed to 
the excellent morale re- 
sulting from the easy 
transition back to purely 
trade association work. 
He expressed the view 
that adherence of the 
association, under con- 
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Sales Promotion Main Theme 


Exhibits, Models, Booklets, Newspaper Publicity 
Are to Be Used to Tell Product's, Merits; Retail, 
Industrial and Governmental Contacts Are Planned 


siderable difficulty at times, to an original con- 
ception of the Code as an experiment and not 
a governmental activity, which served to pre- 
vent autocratic administration, left the organi- 
zation free of any carried-over ill-feeling that 
might otherwise have resulted. 
Explains Organization of National 
Association 

Activities of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association on its new basis as a “fed- 
eration” of regional associations, and methods 
by which interested regionals could co-operate 
in a project not of interest to all those united 
in the National, were outlined by Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National. Not 
as under the previous set-up, he pointed out, 
the National can now go to certain regionals 
that should be interested, with proposals of 
joint support of an activity. In this way, two 
or more can co-operate through the National 
in projects of mutual interest. Mr. Compton 
discussed the opportunities offered manufac- 
turers through the Timber Engineering Co. in 
fabrication of selected industrial materials, with 
an agency provided to sell the “in place” job. 
He cited oil derricks as a particularly desirable 
field for such sales. 


Business Relations to Government 


John E. Edgerton, Nashville, Tenn., presi- 
dent Southern States Industrial Council, told 
the manufacturers that they can not afford to 
“let things slide” and let the politicians “take 
care of the situation.” He deplored the ten- 
dency of legislation today to widen the breach 
between employee and employer and urged the 
manufacturers, individually, to perform the ob- 
ligations that go with their “rights.” 

Southern pine manufacturers were urged by 
John Henry Kirby, Houston, Tex., to join him 
in a “rebuke to the apostates who have seized 
the Government in the name of the (Democratic) 
party and turned it over to the Socialists.” Mr. 
Kirby attacked the Administration’s deviation 
from party pledges and the Constitution, and 
referred to the effort being made by the “South- 
ern Committee to Uphold the Constitution,” of 
which he is chairman, to send anti-Roosevelt 
delegations from the southern States to the 
Democratic national convention. 

The report of C. C. Sheppard, chairman of 
the committee on governmental relations, 
opened the afternoon session. Mr. Sheppard 
gave a brief explanation of each item on the 
committee’s report, which was referred to the 
board of directors for final action. Mr. Shep- 
pard told the manufacturers that if they failed 
to let their congressman know where they stood 
on legislative matters, whether or not the con- 
gressman was of their own political faith, they 
have no right to complain of what legislative 
acts may be handed them. 

The major issue today, declared R. C. Ful- 
bright, SPA counsel, is whether we will con- 
tinue the republican form of Government or 
go into some form of fascism or socialistic state. 
He asserted a number of southern congressmen 
are not in sympathy with New Deal legislative 
proposals but are afraid to oppose them. Mr. 
Fulbright advised the manufacturers to actively 
oppose measures to come up in the next session 
such as: Walsh Government Contract bill, to 
force Code wages and hours on those selling to 
the Government; the Mahoney bill, to license 
all firms and corporations engaged in interstate 
business; the Black 30-hour bill; the Wagner 
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Labor Board Act, which, if receiving an a4. 
verse court decision, will result in a drive by 
the A. I. of L. for a constitutional amendmen 
to authorize Federal regulation of hours ang 
wages. 

A complete report of activities of the adver. 
tising and trade promotion committee and de. 
partment was made by V. A. Stibolt, trad 
promotion manager. 


Improper Construction Favors Termites 


Termites are old neighbors from the forests 
who have been driven in by land clearing, ac. 
cording to Dr. Thos. E. Snyder, senior ento. 
mologist of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, 
Dr. Snyder, who briefed a paper on termites. 
declared improper construction is to blame for 
termite damage rather than the materials used, 
He stated the Bureau has made a study of ter- 
mites since 1911, and has developed construction 
methods and other control measures, citing in- 
stances where control measures have been éf- 
fective. Damage from termites has been greatly 
exaggerated he said, declaring they have no 
record of building collapse due to termite at- 
tack. Dr. Snyder said coal tar creosote is an 
effective ground treatment to prevent termite 
damage. Dr. Snyder’s talk indicated the Bu- 
reau has complete information on termite con- 
trol. 

The situation in respect to the proposed, and 
anticipated, reduction in rail rates for southern 
pine was outlined briefly by A. G. T. Moore, 
traffic department director for the association, 


TRADE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
PLANS FOR EXTENSION OF 
MARKETS 


New Orveans, Nov. 4.—Militant steps for 
the retention of existing markets, and enlarge- 
ment of opportunity of subscribers of the South- 
ern Pine Association to do business, were graph- 
ically laid out in a meeting here Oct. 29 ot 
that organization’s advertising and trade pro- 
motion committee. Reports of progress achieved 
since the work was initiated on July 18, and 
approval of projects recommended by V. A. 


_Stibolt, trade promotion manager, featured the 


meeting. 

The session was opened with a brief introduc- 
tory talk by W. T. Neal, committee chairman, 
who referred briefly to the importance of the 
work and the progress achieved. 

G. E. Buddecke, assistant FHA director m 
Louisiana, pointed to the opportunity the lum- 
ber manufacturers could have by forming mort- 
gage corporations under the Housing Act for 
the purpose of financing residence construction. 


Building Codes May Restrict Market 


In his review of advertising and trade promo- 
tion work, Mr. Stibolt gave an explanation o 
activities of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association which dovetail with southern 








pine interests, these embracing the America® 
Forest Products Industries and Timber Er 
gineering Co., building laws and regulations, 
Government specifications, national housing, Té- 
tailer co-operation, and informtion on uses o 
lumber. In emphasizing the importance 
building code work carried on by the National, 
Mr. Stibolt said that “if a code restricts of 
prohibits the use of lumber, that much of the 
lumber market is lost.’ New York City, he 
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of Southern Pine Conference 


No Code Desired But Industry Warned Against Over- 
Production; Parity Railroad Rates and Fair Building 
Codes Sought; Grade Adjustment to Be Voted On 


said, is now considering a proposal to prohibit 
the frame house, although 60 percent of the 
buildings erected during 1934 in metropolitan 
New York were of wood construction. It was 
also stated that not one loss of life could be 
traced to a structural fault laid at the door of 
wood, among those wooden buildings erected 
since enactment of the tenement laws of 1901. 
Close co-operation has been maintained be- 
tween the National and Southern Pine associa- 
tions in the development of structural designs 
in wood for armories, airplane hangars, public 
school buildings, radio towers and other struc- 
tures. 
Mr. Stibolt found encouragement in a news 
report that with over 100,000 homes built in 
1935, prospects are that in excess of 200,000 
will be built in 1936, and perhaps up to 750,000 
in 1937 and 1938. Continuation of car-loadings 
at the 750,000 weekly peak for several weeks 
from Oct. 12 would necessitate additional car 
repairs and purchases. One major railroad line 
is overhauling a thousand cars. 


Government Contacts Bring Favorable 
Results 


In summarizing the SPA’s field work, Mr. 
Stibolt laid great stress on achievements of the 
Washington (D. C.) office, which has brought 
about requirement of grade marked lumber or 
alternate certificate of inspection by the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury Department, 
which purchases the material on projects in- 
volving over $2,000 under the WPA; by the 
Quartermaster’s office, War Department, on 
CCC camp material; by district offices under 
chief of engineers; by the Navy Department; 
and the Resettlement Division. The office has 
directed its efforts to seeing that properly 
manufactured lumber is used in Government 
projects and its activities have been com- 
mended by officials receiving this assistance. 

Field men have been calling on retailers, 
architects and engineers, and retail associations 
have been contacted in the promotion of grade- 
marked lumber. These have been told, said Mr. 
Stibolt, that “a consumer demand for grade 
marked lumber is the only safeguard possible 
to our retail dealer friends in preventing the 
infiltration of bootleg lumber via trucks direct 
to the consumer—a problem which seems to de- 
mand the major attention of our dealers in most 
of the larger centers from Texas through Vir- 
ginia. 

Where Field Work Maintained Pine’s 
Prestige 


Instances of prompt action by field men 
Which prevented southern pine lumber from 
losing prestige were cited. When advised 
that in bidding on 1,265,000 feet of lumber 
lor the Passamaquoddy (Me.) project, No. 1 
southern pine was made alternate with No. 2 
common fir and western pine, prompt inquiry 
Was wired to determine the cause. The officer 
im charge replied that satisfactory No. 2 
Southern pine could not be obtained. The 
SPA New York inspector hurried there, dis- 
Covered that No. 2 southern pine previously 
shipped to the project had been stamped with 
Unofficial grade mark and came from a non- 
licensed (SPA) mill. The lumber was of such 
character as to discredit the grade. Requisi- 
lions were held up until specifications requir- 
ng official grade-mark or certificate inspec- 
tion could be issued with No. 2 listed. 


Promotion Gets Results With Railroads 


Promotion work among railroads was re- 
Ported, with various departments of twenty- 
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nine major lines already visited. A proposal 
that the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation committee on wooden bridges and 
trestles abandon the separate listing of long- 
leaf and shortleaf, for a specification calling 
for “southern pine,’ was defeated by prompt 
action. A thorough investigation of pat- 
terns and grades used in car material was 
made, with subsequent consultation to effect 
clarification. The drive to induce the car- 
riers to line steel cars with wood to prevent 
condensation damage, was cited as resulting 
in orders within six weeks for 800,000 feet 
of 5 foot roofing and/or wood roof insulation. 

Contact with retailers through representa- 
tion at meetings, and securing of construc- 
tive information on termite control through 
contacts with the U. S. Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, were cited. 

In connection with railroad contact ac- 
tivity, Mr. Stibolt reported a master file which 
will include series of box cars (including 
specifications ete.) is being built up so that, 
as these depreciate, replacement or repair 
with southern pine may be urged. 

Close co-operation with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has been maintained. 

A meeting will be arranged soon with offi- 
cials of the American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation for the purpose of developing a co- 
operative program of activity in that field. 


More Newspapers Using Building Page 


Total of users of building page service fur- 
nished to daily newspapers had increased to 
108, from 70 at the opening of the year. “Since 
the first of the year to date,” said Albert R. 
Israel, “we have been able to trace directly to 
publication of our building page features in the 
newspapers, orders for more than 300 blueprint 
plans of small homes at $1.50 per set; orders 
for 310 lawn booklets at 25 cents each; requests 
for 280 detailed drawings of southern pine 
garages; 210 detailed drawings of barns and 
various farm buildings; and requests for more 
than thirteen hundred of our remodeling sug- 
gestions booklet, and 1,565 of our new home 
plan books.” 


Models and Plans Help Sales 


Dealer-help exhibits reported as having been 
prepared for use in connection with retail asso- 
ciation conventions etc., included: A model in- 
corporating termite proofing features for the 
WPA in Mississippi; a model illustrating the 
fifteen cardinal points of good construction, also 
including termite proofing features; a model 
showing conversion of a basement into a recrea- 
tion room; a model living room; a model used- 
car lot utilizing southern pine instead of more 
expensive materials for use in co-operation with 
distribution branches of the Ford Motor Co. 
(shown to 500 dealers in New Orleans meet- 
ing Oct. 28), this in conjunction with 1936 
plans of Ford for decentralization of used-car 
lots; in connection with the above, a booklet, 
plans and specifications for a model neighbor- 
hood service station calling for use of wood 
instead of more expensive materials. It was 
also stated that plans and specifications for 
roadside stations, lunch stands etc. are being 
prepared. 


New Promotional Literature Approved 


Forms of advertising literature recommended 
by the SPA staff and approved by the commit- 
tee (including the status of each) in today’s 
meeting include: 

A pamphlet “15 cardinal points of correct 
frame construction,” illustrated by photo- 
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graphs in the Florida area recently struck 
by a hurricane. This has been issued. 

A pamphlet “Architect’s Specification Man- 
ual for Residences,” which translates tech- 
nical grade specifications into what, how and 
why to use certain grades; also covering 
moisture content and shrinkage; termite- 
proof construction; density, and painting. To 
be published soon. 

A pamphlet “Engineer’s Structural Speci- 
fications,” which will be a translation of uses 
of southern pine, in which inherently supe- 
rior characteristics of the species for build- 
ings, trusses, bridges, derricks etc. will be 
developed. This will be a companion publi- 
cation to the booklet devoted to stating the 
general case of wood vs. non-wood products 
in the construction field. Now in course of 
preparation. 

A bulletin on termites, featuring protection 
from termite damage through good construc- 
tion, whether treated or non-treated lumber 
is used. Now being prepared. 

A “Buyer’s Guide,” listing Southern Pine 
Association subscribers alphabetically, by 
States, by items produced, and by specialties. 
Pertinent information about each mill is in- 
cluded. The pamphlet has been published 
and will be augmented later by pages carry- 
ing technical information about the use of 
southern pine. 


To Participate in Various Exhibits 


The committee, acting upon recommendation 
of the SPA staff, approved the following major 
exhibits planned for the immediate future: 

An exhibit of three panels—one each for 
southern pine flooring, ceiling and wall—to 
be placed in a special room of the Procure- 
ment Division of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. Will cost $250. 

Participation to the maximum amount of 
$300, through the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in erection of a frame 
building in connection with the Purdue Uni- 
versity low-cost dwelling project. 

An exhibition and representation at the 
annual convention of the U. S. Building & 
Loan League. Exhibit to cost $90. 


Model Southern Pine House Considered 


Recommendation to the board of directors 
a proposal 


for further approval of to co- 
operate with Texas 
southern pine manu- 
facturers in erection 
of a model “Southern 
Pine Home” in connec- 
tion with and on the 
grounds of the Texas 
Centennial. Estimated 
cost $6,000 for the 
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home (complete), plus 
an equal amount for 
servicing ete., during 
180 days of the Cen- 
tennial celebration. 
Opinion expressed in 
the committee was 
that such aé_ée house 
should be of the type 
that Centennial visitors 
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could ask “How much?” and, after being told, 
could say “Duplicate this for me.” The sug- 
gested house, as viewed by some of the com- 
mittee, should be feasible of duplication 
through regular retail channels at $4,000 and 
provide accommodations for a man, his wife, 
and two children of opposite sex, and have 
garage. Due to absence of some members 
from the eastern belt, the committee decided 
to pass final judgment on the project to the 
directors. 

The committee also authorized the man- 
agement to arrange for representation by 
speakers and exhibits at retail conventions 
when judgment warranted, and approved 
recommendations for use of display advertis- 
ing in leading lumber trade publications and 
home magazines. 

Disapproval of the proposal that the South- 
ern Pine Association trade promotion depart- 
ment contribute $500 to fire tests to be 
conducted for the National Door Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, to which that organization 
proposed to contribute $1,500. 


Resent Overemphasis on Insect Damage 


The meeting was enlivened by forceful criti- 
cism of methods used by promoters desiring to 
sell “termite” proofing to owners. It was 
opened by O. N. Cloud, who declared that such 
operators exhibit completely disintegrated ma- 
terials and create an impression that “wood is 
not the thing to use.” He cited such exhibits 
in New Orleans, Memphis, and Beaumont and 
Port Arthur, Tex. 


This protest was joined by Eli Weiner and 
W. T. Neal, and augmented by Walter Scales, 
district engineer for National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Weiner cited such 
a campaign in Dallas which tended to create 
an impression that every house is infested, as- 
serting that one retail yard in which a sawmill 
is interested is taking part. This yard, he said, 
“just sprays lumber and sells it as ‘termite 
treated’.” Mr. Neal seconded Mr. Cloud’s state- 
ment, asserting people in his community have 
been scared into building with brick. Mr. 
Scales advised the committee that two principal 
companies are on the market with termite 
chemicals and are selling through many retail 
yards. One retail yard in Ft. Worth, he said, 
is buying the chemical—in drums by the carload. 
Mr. Scales termed this activity “tearing down 
our own business.” 


Mr. Stibolt promised active work to combat 
the practice. 


Opportunities in State Armory Building 


Results of attendance by Walter Scales at a 
meeting in Santa Fe, N. M., Oct. 24-25, of the 
National State Armory Board, were referred to 
briefly by Mr. Stibolt and a detailed summary 
of the program involved was given by Mr. 
Scales. Mr. Scales was consulting engineer of 
the Indiana State Armory Board in 1924, and 
because of this and his affiliation with Timber 
Engineering Co., was sent to the meeting by 
the Southern Pine Association. He proved to 
be the only materials representative and showed 
the only exhibits there. 


In his summary, Mr. Scales recited the finan- 
cial set-up, these projects now being under 
WPA. The order of sequence of allotment now 
places them in a favorable position, he said, 
and the cost per man-year is advantageous for 
wood. The maximum cost per man-year has 
been placed at $1143, and the provision for use 
of local labor and for men on relief rolls is a 
factor decidedly favoring wood, because of gen- 
eral availability in any community of carpen- 
ters as compared with steel workers. Labor 
factor must not be less than 45% of total cost, 
and preference will be shown projects where 
the proportion is 50% labor. Materials are to 
be secured through State WPA offices. An 
absolute rule is that the armory project must 
be on State or municipal ground, not Federal. 
Mr. Scales reported 116 armories in the Texas 
program. There are 14 on the tentatively ap- 
proved Louisiana list. No time limit has been 
set, and projects may still be filed. Plans and 
specifications are available from the National 
or regional lumber associations. Mr. Scales 
urged the manufacturers to get busy. 
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GRADE CHANGES PROPOSED 
TO MEET MARKET NEEDS 


New Orveans, Nov. 4.—Closer supervision, 
through inspectors, of moisture-content require- 
ments on grade-marked southern pine; pro- 
vision for surrender to the association by sub- 
scribers of grade-mark stamps on expiration of 
licenses ; addition of a “No. 1 Common Utility 
Timbers and Heavy Joist and Plank” grade, 
and adoption of the 1933 definition of density of 
the American Society for Testing Materials— 
were recommended by the grading committee 
of the Southhern Pine Association in its meet- 
ing here Oct. 29. These recommendations, 
along with other proposed changes in the grade 
rules, were not acted upon by the board of 
directors in its subsequent meeting, but will be 
voted on by mail. No changes may become 
effective until approved by the board. 

Use of grade-marking stamps after expira- 
tion of license held by the mill, was the first 
subject for discussion when the committee 
opened its meeting, with Vice Chairman P. A. 
Bloomer presiding. The case, briefly stated, 
was: During the past year the SPA had sev- 
eral experiences involving continued use of 
such stamps after license expiration rising from 
(a) mills that, had cancelled their SPA sub- 
scription continuing to use the grade-mark 
stamps; (b) mills lending their stamps to non- 
subscriber operations, even when not subscrib- 
ers themselves at time of lending; (c) re-use of 
original stamps by a mill upon resuming its 
subscription to the Southern Pine Association 
and before an opportunity was given for ex- 
amination of mill graders to determine their fit- 
ness. 

Upon considering this situation, the committee 
recommended adoption of the following rule by 
the board of directors: 

Upon the termination of the grade-mark- 
ing licensing agreement, by cancellation of 
subscription or otherwise, the subscriber shall 
forfeit to the Southern Pine Association all 
grade-marking stamps bearing the insignia 
of the Southern Pine Association. 

When this rule has been adopted by the board, 
all subscribers now grade marking are to be 
notified of the additional condition and licensing 
agreements revised to include the provision. 


To Tighten Moisture Requirements 


The most practicable method by which SPA 
mill inspectors may learn whether southern 
pine mills are conforming to the moisture-con- 
tent provisions of the grading rules will be de- 
termined by tests conducted by the association 
staff looking toward firm enforcement of the 
rules in that respect. 

This matter presented to the grading com- 
mittee by the trade promotion department, was 
explained as arising from the interest of large 
buyers in assurance as to conformance with 
grade rules in respect to moisture content when 
purchases are made of grade-marked lumber. 
The ensuing discussion revealed that the con- 
sensus was that the moisture-content provisions 
are in the rules and should be lived up to, and, 
if feasible, SPA mill inspectors should deter- 
mine from actual tests just what is being 
shipped. Individual opinions expressed were 
that mills properly equipped can easily learn and 
should know what results they are getting. 
Chairman Bloomer thought that a mill should 
experience no great difficulty in conforming 
with the moisture-content requirements of the 
grade rules. 

In the discussion it was revealed that the 
Forest Products Laboratory has passed two 
methods for moisture-content determination to 
the American Society for Testing Materials, 
which have been “translated” for the benefit of 
mill operators. These translations (or instruc- 
tions) are ready to mail out and will provide 
uniform methods for southern pine operators. 
These methods will be followed by the inspec- 
tion department in making tests. 

Where metal connectors are applied in con- 
struction, use of flat sections under the short 
column formula—and which, for material 5 
inches and thinner, at present are graded in the 
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SPA specifications under the heading of “Jojg 
and Plank,”—is increased through the elimina. 
tion of necessity of greater cross section. As 
joist and plank had not been assigned a com. 
pression strength value it has been difficult for 
the average designer to find material suitabje 
for his requirement in the standard grade spej. 
fications. To meet this need, the committee 
recommended to the directors that a’ compres. 
sion stress value for short column loading fe 
assigned to material presently classified as 
“joist and plank.” 


Recommends ASTM Density Definition 


In conformance with interest manifested by 
technical committees, such as the AREA and 
ASTM, the grading committee recommended 
that the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials 1933 definition of density be substituted 
for the reference to the 1915 definition in the 
standard specifications for SPA structural 
grade. The 1933 density rule is broader than 
the old rule, but makes no change in the count 
of rings nor amount of summerwood. 

The committee was advised that some con- 
fusion has resulted from SPA publication in- 
corporating specifications for columns under 
structural timber, and, after discussion, it voted 
to recommend to the directors that working- 
stress tables, to indicate uses of values for posts, 
beams and joist and plank, be published. This 
would come under pages 56 and 77, under classi- 
fications of posts and timbers, beams and string- 
ers, and, joist and plank. 


Grade for Temporary Construction Timbers 


The committee was advised that, in respect 
to common timbers, the present 1932 grade 
specifications make no provision for non-dense 
utility timbers, but that there is need for recog- 
nition of a grade for temporary shoring, block- 
ing, sills etc. on large contract jobs. The 
committee was advised that the 1927 common 
timber grade is bought in many markets and 
is being shipped by mills. To meet this situa- 
tion, the committee recommended to the direc- 
tors the addition of a grade for utility timbers 
and heavy joist, to be published as “No. 1 Com- 
mon Utility Timbers and Heavy Joist and 
Plank,” resembling the old 1927 grades, the 
sizes to be 3x8-inch and larger, with the follow- 
ing specifications : 

Utility Timbers and Heavy Joist, rough, 
may be %-inch scant in either or both di- 
mensions. When dressed shall be manufac- 
tured to regular standard widths and 
thicknesses as follows: %-inch less than 
nominal for faces 6-inch and less, and *%- 
inch less than nominal for faces greater than 
6-inch. 

Utility Timbers and Heavy Joist will per- 
mit of sound, encased and pitch knots not 
exceeding in size %4 the width of face in 
which it appears, whether rough or dressed; 
unsound knots if more than 1-inch in diame- 
ter on faces 6-inch and less and 1%-inch on 
faces greater than 6-inch; wane no greater 
than 1%-inch on one corner one-third the 
length of the piece, or the equivalent on two 
or more corners; shakes and checks not ex- 
ceeding more than one-sixth the length of 
the piece, and at any angle in the cross sec- 
tion; limited number of pin worm holes well 
scattered, sap stain and seasoning checks; 
no restrictions as to density nor amount of 
sap. 

A number of other matters brought before 
the committee were returned to the docket for 
further study. 


DIRECTORS ADOPT NATIONAL 
TREE MARK AS QUALITY 
SYMBOL 


New Orteans, Nov. 4.—Adoption of the Na- 
tional Tree Mark, which will be used as 4 
means of identification and recognized symbol 
of quality in conjunction with the official South- 
ern Pine grade mark, was effected by the board 
of directors of the Southern Pine Association 
in their meeting at the conclusion of the get- 
eral session here Oct. 30. 

The use of this emblem of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association was consi 
by the grading committee in its Tuesday meet- 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


920 cu. ft. concrete walls & footings 

858 sq. ft. cellar floor 3” 

9'/2 lin. ft. conerete step 

32 lin. ft. double flue fireplace & mantel 
& furnace 

64 lin. ft. 8x8 flue lining 

400 yards plastering 


LUMBER 


136 lin. ft. 2x10 girders 

136 lin. ft. 2x8 sill plates 

32 pes. 2x10—16 floor joist 

32 pes. 2x10—12 floor joist 

22 pes. 2x6—16 ceiling joist 

38 pes. 2x6—12 ceiling joist 

10 pes. 2x6—10 ceiling joist 

60 pes. 2x6—20 rafters 

126 pes. 2x4—8 O.S. studs 

24 pes. 2x4—12 gable studs 

108 pes. 2x4—8 partition studs 
500 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 

310 lin. ft. 1x3 bridging 

1380 ft. 1x8 shiplap side walls 
990 ft. Ix4 sheathing roof 

1500 ft. 8” bevel siding 

132 squares 16” R.C. shingles 
980 ft. 1x4 flooring, flat gr. 

160 ft. 1x3 flooring, edge gr. 

76 ft. 1x4 beaded cig.; front porch 
12 pes. 2x4—8 coal bin 

160 ft. x6 T&G coal bin 

| batten door 3-0x6-0 coal bin 


MILLWORK 


6 pes. 2x6—7—4 sawd ends; porch 

2 pes. 2x6—6—0 rafters; porch 

5 pes. 2x6—13—0 sawd ends; porch 

2 columns tixti—ti—0, detail; perch 
4 corner bds. 1'/4x4—10—0 

4 corner bds. 1/%x3—10.0 

4 verge bds. 1'/4x8—19—0 

70 lin. ft. 1x8 facure 

70 lin. ft. 1x6 soffet 

70 lin. ft. 1Y4x1/%q cove 


80 lin. ft. 1%4x2—34 mould. 

1 set outside steps & railing 

| front dr. frame 2—10x6—8 & trim 
i rear dr. frame 2—8x6—8 & trim 

| trip. window frame .2 It. 24x36 & trim 
1 twin window frame 2 It. 24x26 & trim 
2 twin window frame 2 It. 28x26 & trim 
3 sin. window frame 2 It. 28x26 & trim 
2 sin. window frame 2 It. 20x15 & trim 
| cas. sash frame 3—4x2—5 & trim 





1 cas. cash frame 2—0x2—5 & trim 
2 cas. sash frame |—8x3—5 no trim 
8 pair batten shutters 
7 in. door frames 2—6x6—8 trim 2 sides 
4 in. door frames 2—4x6—8 trim 2 sides 
| in. door frames |—4x6—8 trim 2 sides 
| in. door frames |—6xG—8 trim 2 sides 
| access door. frame & trim |—6x2—0 
| door 2—10x6—8 134 | pa. 6 Its. DS. 
1 door 2—8x6—8 154 3 pan. 9 It. DS. 
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7 door 2——6x6—8 13% 2 pan. 

4 door 2—4x6—8 1%, 2 pan. 

| door 1\—4x6—8 1% 2 pan. 

docr |—6x6—8 15% 2 pan. 

windows 2 It. 24x26 13% 6 over one DS&SS 
windows 2 It. 28x26 134 8 over one DS&SS 
windows 2 It. 20x15 1% 6 over one SS 

pair cas. sash 3—4x2—5 13%, 4 It. ea. SS 
pair cas. sash 2—Ox2—5 136 4 It. SS 

pair cas. sash I—8x3—5 1% 6 It. SS 
attic stair 

bas. stair ‘‘mill’’ 

mantel shelf detail 

kitchen cabinet detail 

22 lin. ft. wainscot cap. det. 

290 lin. ft. base & shoe det. 

24 lin. ft. 18” shelving 

24 lin. ft. 12” shelving 

56 lin. ft. 2” cleat 

20 lin. ft. 4” hook strip 


HARDWARE & METAL WORK 
265 Ibs. nails 

14 set weights and cord 

3 set casement sash fixtures 

14 set sash locks and lifts 

| front door lock 

| rear door lock 

| double acting floor hinge 

| set push plates 

13 set inside door locks 

13 prs. 3'/2x3'/2 butts 

2 prs. 4x4 butts 

10. prs. butterfly hinges 

7 drawer pulls 

5 cupboard turns 

4 elbow catches 

4 steel basement sash 3 It. 10x14 
| Cl coal chute door 

2 Cl clean out drs. 

| fireplace dump 

| hot air heating plant complete 
| 30” kitchen sink 

| bath tub 

| lavatory 

| stool complete 
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Cross Ties, | pc. 2x4”x10’ 
Trough Front, | pc. 2x8”x12’ 


Flooring— 
1x12”x12’ 
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PLAN FOR A HOG SELF FEEDER 


This medium-sized hog self feeder is suitable for the hog 
raiser having a medium-sized herd, or for the raiser having a 
large herd who prefers to use several small feeders located 
at different places in the field or hog lot. 


The feeder is 6 feet long, 3 feet || inches high, and 2 feet 
wide; having a capacity of 17 bushels. It is open on both 
sides, giving space for 12 hogs to feed at one time. Trough 
openings between the divider boards are covered with a 
hinged board in order to exclude rain and dirt. Either side 
of the top may be hinged for convenience when filling. 


The lower board in each side of the hopper is hinged. The 


hogs will agitate the feed by pushing against the board 
while eating. 


MATERIAL LIST FOR HOG SELF FEEDER 
MIDWEST PLAN NO. 77612 


Ridge & Tie, | pc. Ix4”x10’ 
Partitions, | pc. Ix10”x12’ 
Partitions, | pe. Ix10”x10’ HARDWARE 
Rafters, | pc. Ix4”x10’ 
Rafters, | pc. 2x4”x6’ 
Roof, 5 pes. 1x6”x14’ 
Nail Strip, | pe. 1x4”x12’ 


Agitator, 2 pcs. Ix4”x14’ 


Hinges, Strap, 24 pcs. 8” 
Hinges, Strap, 4 pcs. 6” 
Hinges, Strap, 36 pes. 4” 
Metal Ridge, G. |., 6”x6’-6” 


Battens, | pc. 1x4”x8’ Wire for ties 
Siding, 6 pes. 1x6”x12’ Nails 
Doors, | pc. Ixl0”x12’ Paint 
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ing but, due to lack of time for complete dis- 
cussion, the proposal was referred to the direc- 
tors without committee action. 

The action of the board was the only one 
taken in connection with matters presented from 
the grading committee, others being held over 
for a mail vote. ; 

The National Tree Mark will be used by 
Southern Pine Association subscribers only in 
accordance with conditions laid down by the 
National association, as follows: 


The National Tree Mark shall be used only 
in connection with an official, regional asso- 
ciation grade mark, including a number or 
name designating the mill of origin, the name 
or symbol of the regional association and the 
grade name. > ee 

Only members of regional associations fed- 
erated under the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association shall be authorized to use 
the National Tree Mark. 

The official regional association grade mark 
must uniformly represent conformance by 
the association member to standards of grad- 
ing and manufacture established by the re- 
gional association in conformity with the 
provisions of the American Lumber Stand- 
ards, assured through frequent and regular 
inspection supervision by the regional asso- 
ciation. 

Lumber bearing the National Tree Mark, in 
conjunction with an official regional grade 
mark, shall be sold subject to official rein- 
spection and settlement of substantiated com- 
plaints by buyers, in accordance with the 
standard inspection provisions or terms of 
sale of the regional association. 

Authority to use the National Tree Mark 
shall terminate automatically in the case of 
any regional association which withdraws 
from the federation represented by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and may be terminated at any time by the 
board of directors of the N. L. M. A. upon 
determination by the board that the prac- 
tices, methods of grading, and/or marking 
supervision of a regional association are in- 
sufficient to carry out the purposes of the 
National Tree Mark. 

The N. L. M. A. shall promote the use of 
grade marked lumber bearing the National 
Tree Mark when mills representing a suffi- 
cient quantity of the total production in the 
N. L. M. A. are in a position to furnish Na- 
tional Tree marked lumber. 


Demand Rate Parity with West 


Threat to oppose extension beyond Dec. 31 of 
the now effective 72-cent transcontinental lum- 
ber rates from the Pacific Coast, if rail carriers 
do not come through with reductions for lum- 
ber from the South, was voiced in a resolution 
adopted by the directors, which read: 


WHEREAS, The rail carriers, because of re- 
current differences between themselves, have 
failed to accord the southern lumber industry 
any fair measure of reduced freight rates in 


proportion to that accorded our competitors; 
and, 


WHEREAS, Advices received from the car- 
riers today by wire, indicate no hopes may 


be entertained by this industry of their 
promptly doing so; therefore, be it 


Resolved, (1) That the association’s trans- 
portation committee and traffic department 
be instructed to oppose before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission any extension beyond 
Dec. 31, 1935, of the reduced transcontinental 
lumber rates from the Pacific Coast, unless 
satisfactory reductions in southern lumber 
rates have been published and made effective 
Prior to that date; and (2) that in the event 
such protest eventuates, this industry shall 
call on the chief traffic officers of the south- 
ern lumber originating lines personally to 
appear and support such protests before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The action of the board resulted when an 
expected telegram announcing definite impend- 
ing publication of lowered rates to consuming 
territory was not received but, instead, a mes- 
sage indicating that a confusion as to intent of 
higher officials of northern carriers in the mat- 
ter would have to be cleared up in a meeting 
in Chicago on Nov. 8. It had been planned to 
tead the lower rates message to the general 
meeting of southern pine subscribers. 

position to revival of the National Recovery 
ct or of a Lumber Code in any form was 
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voiced in a resolution adopted by the directors 
in approval of a recommendation of the asso- 
ciation’s governmental relations committee, 
which said: 

It is the recommendation of the govern- 
mental relations committee that the southern 
pine industry oppose the revival of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act or a Lumber Code in 
any form whatsoever. Further, it is the 
opinion that no action be taken by the 
southern pine industry on the proposal by 
Maj. George L. Berry, co-ordinator for in- 
dustrial co-operation, for a conference of rep- 
resentatives of labor and industry to ascer- 
tain general sentiment toward NRA. 


The directors endorsed approval by the gov- 
ernmental relations committee of co-operation 
accorded by the association to the National Re- 
covery Administration in gathering and cor- 
relating data for inclusion in the administra- 
tion’s report to the President. 

A report by the same committee in respect 
to forest conservation and taxation, and indus- 
try economics was withdrawn in order to effect 
some desired changes. 





Pine Producers Hold District 
Meeting 


_ Rateicu, N. C., Nov. 4.—At a general meet- 
ing of southern pine manufacturers of this sec- 
tion, held here on Oct. 23, M. T. Clement, Bur- 
gess Lumber Co., Greensboro, N. C., presided 
as chairman and made a short talk outlining the 
purpose for which the meeting was called. 

A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary South- 
ern Pine Association, outlined in a concise man- 
ner the important events taking place in the 
southern pine industry and spoke briefly of 
various matters that were to come up for dis- 
cussion at the fall meeting of the association 
in New Orleans. 

Following Mr. Boisfontaine’s remarks, there 
was a general discussion of the questions in- 
troduced by him. 

A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation, explained the present status of the pro- 
posed freight rate reduction from the South to 
C. F. A. and Eastern Trunk Line territory. He 
also spoke briefly of the work being done 
through the association’s conservation depart- 
ment and said that as a result of a recent sur- 
vey covering the southern States, much enthusi- 
asm was felt over the future prospects of the 
lumber industry. 

In closing the meeting, Chairman Clement 
strongly urged the operators in the Carolinas 
and Virginia to give their full support to asso- 
ciation activity. He explained that without an 
organization of this kind functioning with the 
support of all the lumbermen, the industry 
would in a chaotic state. 

Between forty and fifty lumber companies 
were represented at the meeting. 





Building Up Its Export Trade 


ToLepo, Onto, Nov. 4.—In its “Weekly Re- 
view of Business” department, the Toledo 
Times, in a recent issue, told of the activities 
of the Toledo Guaranty Corp., and carried a 
picture of one of the West Virginia sawmills of 
this organization. In its article, the Times, 
among other things, said: 


The Toledo Guaranty Corporation already 
has made shipments of its lumber products 
to various foreign ports, and this business 
places it in the front rank in the foreign 
markets. Pharaoh-Gane & Co. (Ltd.), Lon- 
don, have placed a large order for lumber 
products with the Toledo company and have 
become the company’s exclusive agent in the 
United Kingdom. Shipments made by the 
Toledo Guaranty Corp. to the United King- 
dom, Switzerland, Spain, Austria and Italy 
within a few months total more than 15 car- 
loads, or approximately 270,000 feet. 


The Toledo Guaranty Corp., Lumber Depart- 
ment, specializing in West Virginia hardwoods, 
hemlock, white pine and spruce, is located in 
the Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Fifty Years Ahead--A Research Viewpoint 


(Continued from page 33) 


variables. Back of all this and 
of vital significance to the future 
is the need to determine the lim- 
iting factors in the cutting of 
veneer from logs of the smallest 
size and poorest quality possible. 
Little is really to be gained, from 
the long-range viewpoint, by the 
development of a greatly en- 
larged plywood industry if it can 
only survive on the large-size 
high-quality logs which, as a 
class, will not be available in the 
future. 


Wood Prefabricated House 


A large part of our lumber pro- 
duction now finds a market in 
the housing field, and it is safe 
to say that we hope to enjoy that 
market in the future. We are 
faced, however, with a distinct 
trend toward the mass produc- 
tion of prefabricated homes and 
other small buildings. Through- 
out the country there is an in- 
creasing recognition that if home 
building could be developed in 
a manner comparable with what 
has happened in the last genera- 
tion with automobiles, it would 
largely solve the big problem of 
better homes at greatly reduced 
costs. Units or panels, shop 
fabricated, light enough to be 
readily handled, transported and 
easily assembled at the site, well 
insulated and weather-tight, are 
the order of the day. Other ma- 
terials are pressing into the 
market through the development 
of such building units, and it is 


only through well-directed, in- 
telligent effort that wood can 
hold an important place in this 


inevitable evolution. 
Aside from its relation to the 
volume of future markets for 


duction of houses has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the character 
of the material that will be avail- 
able in the future. Present ten- 
dencies would indicate that 
small-dimension stock and sheet 
materials such as plywood will 
be very much in the picture. As 
the pre-fabricating idea grows 
and develops, it will necessitate 
improvements in glues and glu- 
ing, in painting, fireproofing, heat 
and sound insulation and the pre- 
vention of moisture infiltration 
and transfusion through the 
walls, roofs and floors. 


Everything points to a greatly 
increased future demand for pulp 
and paper. Approximately 95 
percent of the production now 
comes from wood; there is no 
agricultural crop that looms as 
a serious competitor; there has 
been a consistent and striking 
increase in consumption agegre- 
gating 300 percent in the past 
generation; and the forces which 
have produced this expansion 
seem destined to remain for a 
long time fully operative in force 
and effect. 


In terms of pulpwood, the 
United States at present con- 
sumes annually from 12 to 15 mil- 
lion cords for its pulp and paper 
requirements. The Forest Service 
has recently indicated a probable 
future requirement of 25 million 
cords, with a suggested ultimate 
production quota assigned to the 
Pacific Coast, including Alaska, 
aggregating 7 million cords. In 
round numbers, this would mean 
employment for some _ 70,000 
people—more than sufficient to 
replace curtailed employment 
likely to occur in the logging 
and lumber industry because of 
depletion of large saw timber. 


production, which has shot up in 
the last 25 years from practically 
nothing to about 100,000 tons, an- 
nually, has caused considerable 
speculation as to its possible fu- 
ture significance to forest indus- 
trial developments. Let me 
briefly clarify the situation. 

About 75 percent of the present 
production is made by the “vis- 
cose” process from high-quality 
alpha-cellulose wood pulp, which 
is dissolved and then turned into 
silk-like threads adapted for tex- 
tiles. About 200,000 cords of 
wood are required for this current 
production. The cost of the al- 
pha-cellulose pulp is around 5 
cents a pound. 

The remaining 25 percent is 
made from cotton linters by a 
different process which similarly 
dissolves the cotton cellulose and 
turns it into threads for textiles. 
Staple cotton is neither needed 
nor cheap enough for this pur- 
pose. The southern cotton grow- 
ers are having hard sledding even 
with cotton at 12 cents a pound; 
obviously staple cotton for rayon 
can not compete with alpha-cel- 
lulose from wood at 5 cents. 

Since the supply of cotton lin- 
ters is limited, amounting from 3 
to 4 percent of the cotton pro- 
duction, and since there are 
other uses requiring it, it seems 
clear that unless the future 
should bring an extensive en- 
largement of cotton production, 
a continued expansion of rayon 
will require increasing amounts 
of wood pulp. However, were 
present production all from wood 
it would require only about 4 
percent of the wood now used for 
pulp and paper production in the 
United States. While present 
tendencies seem to point to a 
considerably larger requirement 


in the estimates of the Forest 
Service for future pulp and pa- 
per as noted previously. 

Of even greater economic sig- 
nificance than the volume of pro. 
duction is the fact that the con- 
version of a cord of wood into 
rayon will provide 50 times as 
much employment as its conver. 
sion into pulp. Let us hope that 
in the inevitable expansion of 
production that is coming the 
Pacific Coast may get its fy) 
share. 


Plastics Will Utilize Much 
Wood Waste 


One outstanding hope for the 
economic utilization of small-size 
low-grade, and waste wood is the 
possible development of low-cost 
molded products by mass produc. 
tion methods. While in recent 
years there has been a very ac. 
tive development of molded prod- 
ucts from plastic materials of one 
kind or another, as yet none are 
commercially utilizing wood in 
any considerable quantity as a 
basic raw material, nor are the 
costs low enough to permit their 
use in large tonnage in the struc- 
tural and building field. Recent- 
ly, however, research has created 
within the laboratory such a 
product from wood waste by a 
simple hydrolysis process, fol- 
lowed by pressing in molds under 
heat. 

The raw material costs range 
from $50 to $70 per ton ($30 to 
$60 per thousand square feet) 
for higher quality products, and 
from $20 to $30 per ton ($12 to 
$18 per thousand square feet) for 
lower qualities. Even with rea- 
sonable allowance for other man- 
ufacturing costs, this develop- 
ment holds out much promise for 





timber products, the mass pro- 


The striking growth of rayon 


in the future, they 


are reflected 


future large tonnage utilization. 


Hardwood Club Seeks New Markets 


New Orveans, Nov. 4.—Compilation and ex- 
change of daily sales reports will be continued 
by the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club until this special function is actually taken 
over by the Southern Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.), according to a decision reached in a 
club meeting held here today. The consensus 
was that the informational service is entirely 
too valuable to be temporarily abandoned. 

In discussing the club’s activities and its fu- 
ture, members dwelt upon the achievements of 
the organization in the past, its present excel- 
lence as a medium for “neighbors” in this hard- 
wood producing district to meet to exchange 
views and take immediate concerted action 
when needed, and the importance of continuing 
the past sales reports as long as these are not 
being issued by the larger association. A vig- 
orous purpose was expressed to revive the val- 
uable sales managers’ meetings—suspended dur- 
ing recent depression times. 

While the members advocated continuance of 
the club and its functions, the value of the 
trade promotion work planned for Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.) was stressed as 
vital to all mills. The consensus was that the 
club would not function in a competitive man- 
ner with Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) 


Sales Reports Are of Great Value 


In discussing past sales reports, members 
were outspoken in lauding the value of the pres- 
ent dailg forms which require but a short time 
to prefre and analyze, and particular stress 
was laid on the appearance of mill names, one 
member asserting that “you might as well be 
handed a telephone book” as to receive a week’s 
or month’s report with no names. 


After some discussion it was agreed that the 
temporary arrangement for interchange of past 
sales reports with the West Side Club would 
be discontinued, it being pointed out that the 
other organization’s reports are issued weekly, 
carry a limited number of sales reported, and 
proved not of sufficient importance to the South- 
western Club members to warrant the exchange 
being maintained. 


Find Markets for Little-Used Species 


Recommendation that the club develop a cam- 
paign to find markets for hardwood species not 
now actively used, was made to the members by 
V. H. Sonderegger, forester, who cited prac- 
tical uses for such timber as black gum, as 
bridge decking, platform, etc.; and for southern 
beech, which he declared to be comparable to 
some northern beech. Mr. Sonderegger also 
suggested to the hardwood men that they go 
after CCC contracts more aggressively, using 
the club to get lined up when bids are to be let. 

Provisions of the “Forest Credits Bill” (S. B. 
3417) were referred to briefly by Mr. Sonde- 
regger, and at his request the club secretary was 
instructed to brief the bill’s provisions into a 
circular to go to members, so that they may 
be informed and action at the next meeting 
facilitated. 

President E. F. Horan, Houston, Tex., an- 
nounced that the next session, probably to be 
held in late November, will serve as the annual 
meeting, election of officers being scheduled. 

Leasing of offices on the sixth floor of the 
Maritime Building, New Orleans, for the South- 
ern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) was an- 
nounced to the club by C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, 
La., president of that organization. Mr. Shep- 


pard reviewed briefly the most recent develop- 
ments toward establishment of the organization. 
Offices, he said, are to be opened in New Or- 
leans on Nov. 1, with C. E. Miller continuing 
in the role of temporary secretary. Final selec- 
tion of the secretary, he said, has not been 
made, and is a difficult task. Mr. Sheppard 
said the signed-up membership of the group 
has an actual present-day production of 400 
million feet, which gives the organization an 
initial income of $40,000 a month. It is ex- 
pected that the membership will soon attain 
an actual production of 600 million feet. He 
referred to a recent meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, now a fed- 
eration of regionals, saying that Southern Hard- 
wood Producers was the only group not rep- 
resented. 


Important Oak Items Are Sold Up 


A partial report on stock sheets being assem- 
bled by Secretary George Schaad showed that 
on the basis of 15 companies (25 mills), 4/4 
plain white oak is oversold, with all dry stocks 
in No. 1 and select covered by sales. In 4/4 
plain red oak FAS and No. 1 and select were 
shown oversold. In flooring oak, it was shown, 
not a great deal of dry stock is available after 
deducting sales. In 4/4 sap gum the No. 1 and 
select dry stock was shown to be pretty well 
sold up. 

In general the oaks, both white and red, were 
in a somewhat favorable status, with a great 
deal sold up. In this connection, manufacturers 
pointed out, a prolonged dry spell since Labor 
Day week has been most favorable for logging 
and general operations, whereas the rainy s¢a- 
son is impending. 
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Groups Promote Co-operation 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4.—The Northwest 
Missouri Lumbermen’s Association held a very 
successful meeting, principally of a social char- 
acter, at the Robidoux Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo., 
on Oct. 30. About 125 yards in that section 
were represented. More than 350 persons at- 
tended the banquet and dance which followed 
the business sessions in the afternoon. Wives 
of members were entertained at a luncheon, 
and during the afternoon at the Moil Club. 

One of the features of the business session 
was presentation of a report from each of the 
county chairmen selected last spring to work 
for co-operation between members and convey 
information to them regarding activities of 
State and National associations. Judging from 
reports, the new practice inaugurated last spring 
by President Arthur Castle, manager of the St. 
Joseph Lumber Co., has been very successful. 
Chairmen reported a good co-operative spirit 
among lumbermen even since abandonment of 
the Code, and a genuine appreciation of the 
efforts of the association to furnish them with 
information. 

The meeting got under way with a luncheon 
at the Robidoux, followed by the business 
session in which representatives of Iowa and 
Nebraska lumber associations participated. 

Ernest E. Woods, secretary-manager of the 


Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, spoke briefly. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers were hosts 
at the social events. 


Election of officers is not scheduled until the 
spring meeting at an undetermined date, prob- 
ably in late April or early May, according to 
President Castle. 

The lurnbermen’s relation to the Government 
construction projects, principally WPA and 
PWA, also came in for discussion. It was de- 
cided that lumbermen should co-operate as far 
as possible in lining up projects in their respec- 
tive areas. 

Business has shown marked improvement 
throughout the State this year as compared to 
1934, Oliver O. Bright, Jefferson City, secretary 
of the Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
said. Activities of State and Federal agencies 
had done much to stimulate the building in- 
dustry, he explained. An impetus to build- 
ing, with resultant larger lumber sales, he de- 
clared, has been given by the State chamber of 
commerce through its slogan, “Lift the Face of 
Main Street.” 

The dance which followed the banquet is an 
annual affair. The parties were held for seven- 
teen years continuously until 1931. 


Hardwood Club’s Birthday Meet 


Pine Biurr, Ark., Nov. 4.—The twelfth 
annual meeting of the West Side Hardwood 
Club, held here Oct. 24, began with a birthday 
dinner, after which the business session was 
called to order by President B. A. Mayhew, of 
Fordyce, Ark., and Secretary O. S. Robinson 
was called on for statistics. These showed 21 
mills reporting total stocks of 2,738,000 feet 
of green inch flooring oak, and 2,403,000 feet 
of dry, with orders for the latter totaling 


1,378,000 feet. Orders for other hardwoods 
totaled 5,412,000 feet. Total stocks, green and 
dry, were 45,601,000 feet. Logs on hand 


amounted to 1,775,000 feet. This report indi- 
cated that stocks of inch flooring oak are small 
and, with another of the body factories in 
Arkansas now using straight No. 1 common 
oak, of which sales totaling 2,000,000 feet re- 
cently have been made, available stocks will be 
further reduced and the export market strength- 
ened. Recent sales of No. 1 common oak have 
netted mills $27, while flooring oak prices in 
recent sales ranged from $16@18 for No. 2, 
and $10@14 for No. 3-A. 

A thorough discussion of proposed freight 
rate reductions followed, and mills were 
strongly urged to maintain their prices and not 
pass the benefits of such reductions to the buyer, 
as it was pointed out that no producer can 
make money at prevailing mill prices. Supplies 
of all kinds have advanced more than lumber 
has. It was the consensus that prices now are 
too low. There has been a substantial volume 
of hardwoods of all kinds moving, particularly 
gum; and the wood-using industries seem to be 
enjoying excellent business. Roundtable dis- 
cussion developed the fact that business in all 
lines is much better, and prospects for the hard- 
wood industry the brightest for many years. 
It was the opinion that until the producers buck 
up and demand better prices, conditions will 
continue as they have been. There has been 
heavy rainfall in the entire producing territory, 
and this will prevent any overproduction. 

Following the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, officers were elected as follows: 

President—P, RB. Nichols, Nichols Lumber 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Vice president—S. A. Williams, Williams, 
Taylor & McCord, Fordyce, Ark. 

Secretary—O. S. Robinson, Camden, Ark. 

Board of Directors: Messrs. Nichols and 


Williams; B. A. Mayhew, Fordyce Lumber Co., 
Fordyce, Ark.; E. E. Fohrell, Sparkman Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Sparkman, Ark.; G. C. 
Morgan, Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; 
F. D. Goodwin, Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inec.), Shreveport, La.; J. E. Townsend, 
Townsend Bros. Lumber Co., Stuttgart, Ark. 


In a short talk, retiring President Mayhew 
reviewed club activities during the past year, 
two of the highlights of his administration 
being the addition of several new members and 
the exchange of statistics with the Southwest- 
ern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. Mr. May- 
hew spoke highly of the good work done by 
Secretary Robinson during the past year. 

President Nichols was escorted to the chair 
and his first official act was to appoint a mem- 
bership committee, composed of the following: 
Carl L. White, Breece-White Manufacturing 
Co., Eudora, Ark.; H. B. Houck, Little Rock, 
Ark.; A. L. DeMontcourt, E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

President Nichols, who is the youngest man 
ever to be elected president of the West Side 
club, thanked the members for the confidence 
reposed in him and assured them that he was 
going after new members in a big way. 

The next meeting will be held in Pine Bluff 
on Thursday, Nov. 21. 





Hardwood Men Discuss Sales 
Reports 


Raeicu, N. C., Nov. 4—A meeting of the 
Carolina Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club here 
on Oct. 23 was attended by twenty hardwood 
producers, representing firms in the Carolinas 
and Virginia. 

The principal topics of discussion were the 
weekly sales reports and monthly combined 
inventories; and suggestions made as to how 
this service might be improved, will be followed 
in future issues of these data. 

Plans were discussed for the next monthly 
meeting, to be held during the latter part of 
November, the time and place to be designated 
later. It is expected that an exceptionally good 
meeting will be held, because of plans for a 
special program and the number of invitations 
to attend which will be sent to non-members of 
the club. 
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ing, Ceiling, Squares and Timbers. 
Ours is a 100% Kiln Dried Quality 
Product of extra merchandising 
value. 


Mail or wire inquiries and orders 
given quick attention. 


PROM PT—_DEPENDABLE 
. ETHEL 
we SERVICE 


“fests * 

2 aeae - L 
AR) 

ex<f LUMBERCO 
aS 


ETHEL, 
MISSISSIPPI. 











WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 


HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 
CEDAR LINING 


















































when you sell wallboard 


You might sell more insulating 
wallboard if your customers 
weren’t afraid of high painting 
costs. CASCO Wall SEALER is 
the answer. It saves one or even 
two coats of paint on fibreboard. 
Save money for your customers 
and create more sales for yourself 
by selling CASCO Wall SEALER. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


or write us for complete information 


THE CASEIN MFG. CO. OF AMERICA, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., Dept. 1135-K, New York, N. Y. 





C 
WALL SEALER 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Nov. 


tion, Hotel Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. 
annual. 


Nov. 13-15—United States Building and Loan 
League, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 

Nov. 14—Central Missouri Association of Retail 


Lumber Dealers, 
Annual. 


Hotel Bothwell, Sedalia, Mo. 








Nov. 18-20—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America (Inc.), St. Charles Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. Semiannual. 

Nov. 21—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Merchants’ Hotel, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 

Dec. 13—Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual banquet. 

Jan. 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Assocla- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Poinsett Hotel, 


Greenville, 8S. C. Annual. 


Jan. 16-18—Mountain States’ Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Denver, Colorado. Annual. 

Jan. 21-23—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Lumber and Builders’ Supply 
Association, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Aagnual, 


Jan. 23-24—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, White Sulphur Springs, 


West Va. Annual, 


Jan. 
ciation, Hotel 

nual. 
29-31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
tion, New Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 
nual. 

4-7—Michigan Retail Lumber 
sociation, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Annual. 

5-7—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Western Pennsylvania, Webster 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 
11-13—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
12-14—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 
18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’'s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis Annual. 

19-21—-Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual. 


Pennsylvania, New York. An- 


Associa- 
An- 


Jan. 


Feb. Dealers As- 


Detroit, Mich. 


Feb. 
Hall Hotel, 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 20-22—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va. Annual, 


Feb. 25-26—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Annual, 

26-28—Ohio 
Dealers. 
Ohio. 


Feb. Association of Retail 


Netherland-Plaza Hotel, 


Lumber 
Cincinnati, 





New Association of Producers 
Elects Its Officers 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


PortLanpb, Ore., Nov. 5.—The newly organ- 
ized Columbia Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
has elected G. A. Kingsley president, Earl 
Tanner vice president, and J. E. Cool secretary- 
manager, and has opened offices in the Yeon 
Building, adjoining the Portland offices of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with 
which it is affiliated. The membership already 
consists of some 50 mills in the Columbia River 
valley, extending as far east as the fir belt. Mr. 
Cool formerly was with the Oregon-American 
Lumber Co. 





Northeast Missouri Dealers Plan 
Attractive Program 


Mopnerty, Mo., Nov. 4.—“The northeast Mis- 
souri lumber folks will be headed this way 
pretty soon,” remarked J. H. Coates, secretary- 
treasurer of the live organization known as the 
Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association. 
He was speaking of the forthcoming convention 
of that organization, which will be held at the 
Merchants Hotel here, on Nov. 21. Mr. Coates 
went on to say that a splendid program has 
been prepared, mentioning specially two illus- 
trated features, one on “Harvesting the Western 
Pines,” and another on “Termite Damage.” The 
recreational side will not be neglected, the pro- 


13—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
Semi- 


28-30—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 


Association of 


gram including a banquet with an excellent 
speaker, dancing to music supplied by a fine 
orchestra, and other attractions. 


Dealers Discuss Fundamental Ethics 


Hor Sprincs, Ark., Nov. 4.—Approximately 
100 dealers attended the fall conference here 
today of the Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers for an informal discussion of their 
problems, under the general conference theme 
“A Groundwork of Fundamental Ethics.” 
There were no set addresses, but the dealers 
spoke extemporaneously on the topics outlined 
in the conference theme. T. J. Reynolds, of 
Hot Springs, president of the association, con- 
ducted the conference. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were “Government Sponsored Projects,” 
“The Market on WPA Jobs,” and “The FHA 
and What Can Be Done to Make It Effective.” 


Becomes Illinois Secretary 


SPRINGFIELD, ILt., Nov. 4.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association, held here on 
Oct. 24, William G. 
Joyce was elected sec- 
retary-manager of the 
association, to succeed 
Adolph Pfund, who has 
resigned that position to 
become secretary of the 
Central Sash & Door 








WILLIAM G. JOYCE, 
Springfield, I11.; 
Becomes Secretary of 
Illinois Association 





Jobbers’ Association of 
Chicago. Mr. Joyce for 
several years has served 
the association as field 
secretary. In announc- 
ing the election of Mr. 
Joyce as secretary-man- 
ager, President F. W. 
Weinel said: 

The good wishes of the Illinois association 
will follow Adolph Pfund into his new field 
of activity. We regret to lose him because 
the association made distinct, constructive 
accomplishments even during the brief time 
he has been our secretary-manager. The re- 
cently inaugurated Illinois association plat- 
form, covering distribution and marketing 
practices, will be ably continued and carried 
forward by Secretary-Manager Joyce, whose 
long and valuable background of association 
experience presages for him a highly success- 
ful administration as the new executive head 
of our organization. 








How Research Anmeare Forest 
Problems 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 4.—The contribu- 
tions of forest research in answering the prob- 
lems of the southern forest industries and of 
owners of southern forest lands, were discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Southern Forest 
Research Advisory Council, held Oct. 29 in the 
offices here of E. L. Demmon, director South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station and secretary 
of the council. The advisory council consists of 
twenty-one representative lumbermen, railroad 
executives, naval stores operators and foresters 
appointed by the secretary of agriculture to 
co-ordinate forest research work in the South 
and advise the research agencies on the forestry 
needs and forestry problems important to this 
region. 

With the death last summer of Henry Hardt- 
ner, of Urania, La., the council lost its chair- 
man—a loss keenly felt by both council and 





experiment station. To fill the vacancy, Dr, ¢ 
H. Herty, director Pulp & Paper Laboratory, 
Savannah, Ga., was elected acting chairman 
Nine members of the council were present at 
this meeting. 

Mr. Demmon presented briefly the work of 
the station during the present year, after which 
there was a discussion of the council problems 
in the light of the station's program. A yisit 
was also made to the headquarters offices an 
laboratories of the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station. This is the largest of the eleven re. 
gional forest research stations in the Unite 
States, covering all or parts of the eight south. 
ern States from Georgia and Florida to Okla. 
homa and Texas. This important forest region 
embraces 134,000,000 acres of commercial for. 
est land. 

This was voted one of the most successfy! 
meetings held by this group of representatives 
and southern business leaders since the council 
was formed in 1925. 








Will Drive for Membership 


With Fred G. Christmann, Christmann 
Veneer & Lumber Co., St. Louis, as general 
chairman, George N. Harder, president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, has 
appointed a permanent membership committee, 
covering eleven regions, with a chairman for 
each regional committee. Other important 
committees also have been announced, with 
the following chairmen: Inspection rules, John 
W. Bailey, Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co, 
Laurel, Miss.; legislation, Thomas Blagden, 
I. T. Williams & Sons, New York City; de 
velopment and utilization of timber resources, 
R. B. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., Mari- 
nette, Wis. 





Group Meetings Is Leading Function, 
Says Secretary 


Denver, Coto., Nov. 4.—The Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association during the 
present year has held many group meetings in 
the States it covers—New Mexico, Colorado 
and Wyoming. As a result, it has been welded 
into a stronger association, and the individual 
members have gotten more out of it than other- 
wise would have been possible. ; 

“More important than any other function or 
activity of an organization, is the general func- 
tion of convening group meetings,” said Allan 
T. Flint, secretary. “This part of an associa- 
tion’s activity should not be left to ‘hit or miss 
happen-stance,’ but should be definitely plotted 
and planned under five sub-heads.” 

These heads, as outlined by Secretary Flint, 
are: 1.—Local meetings, by towns, counties, or 
other local units. 2.—District meetings. 3—- 
State or sub-regional meetings. 4,—General 
association meetings. 5.—Standing committee, 
or council, meetings. Continuing he said: 

Strictly local meetings should be held, gen- 
erally at convenient meal-times, after the 
fashion of service clubs, and according to 
conditions and circumstances, either weekly, 
bi-weekly or monthly. The main purposes 
of such strictly local meetings are the pro- 
motion of closer acquaintanceship betwee? 
immediate competitors, exchange of informa- 
tion concerning customers, including credit 
information, the stabilization of terms and 
conditions of sale, and the promotion of com- 
munity projects for the benefit of the puild- 
ing material trade. : 

District meetings, under the chairmanship 
of the association director who is in constant 
communication with the association office, can 
serve as a co-ordinating influence betwee! 
local communities within the district, kee? 
the district in touch with the activities and 
developments in other districts and in the 
area as a whole. 

State meetings should be held at least once 
a year. 
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formed on lumber, millwork, roofing, hard 
materials and many others, as needed. Such 
a committee can do much in working out a 
program that, put into effect, can increase 
sales for association members. 

During the coming year more work along 
these lines is to be done by the Mountain States 
association than ever before, according to pres- 
ent plans. The matter will come in for an 
important place on the program of the Annual 
Convention in Denver in January. 











Tells New Englanders That New Deal 
Wrecks Business 


Mancuester, N. H., Nov. 4. Governor H. 
Styles Bridges, who in a recent interview 
“ossed his hat into the ring” as a receptive 
candidate for the Republican vice presidential 
nomination, was the star speaker at the fall 
meeting of the New England Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation held at the Hotel Carpenter here 
Oct. 24. His discussion of political and eco- 
nomic trends in the East, as well as in the 
broader national field, was both forceful and 
timely. He handled the New Deal, the current 
spending orgy, relief and unemployment with- 
out gloves, and pointed to this great textile city 
and its industrial status today as a shining ex- 
ample of the way business had been wrecked in 
most sections of the country. 

Frank E. Kennett, of Conway, N. H., presi- 
dent, presided at both morning and afternoon 
sessions. Other speakers were former Presi- 
dent Arthur G. Bowler, who recently returned 
from the West to resume business and residence 
here, and Allen W. Rucker, of Cambridge, 
Mass., an expert market counsellor whose sub- 
ject was “Promotion, Profits and Prices.” 


Alabama Institute Progressing 


BIRMINGHAM, ALa., Nov. 4—The Alabama 
Building Material Institute, organized some 
few months ago along the same line as the 
Florida Institute, has made headway in curbing 
the practice of quoting direct to contractors 
and consumers. Regulations covering bids have 
heen tightened and the Institute is bringing 
about a more satisfactory market situation. The 
management expects to bring in at least 95 
percent of all dealers within the year. 

-7—-e___—- 


Ontario Dealers Exchange Views 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 4.—Retail lumber deal- 
ers operating in North York and South Simcoe 
counties (Ont.) met at Newmarket on Oct. 22 
lor interchange of information regarding market 
conditions, stocks, prices etc. All of the dealers 
reported that up to date this year their busi- 
ness has been fairly satisfactory, and better than 
that of last year. 

Shingle market conditions were discussed, and 
much practical information contributed by M. 
M. Walker, eastern Canada representative of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 

Several dealers recently have put in stocks 

of paint, and some thought that within a few 
years the majority of dealers would be handling 
this product. 
_ It was brought out that second-hand lumber 
Irequently carries a lot of vermin and germs of 
infectious diseases. H. Boultbee, secretary-man- 
ager of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, reported that this matter recently had 
been taken up with the mayor of Toronto, who 
had proposed to submit it to the department of 
health and the building department, and ask 
lor a report. In a press interview, the mayor 
subsequently had suggested that it might be 
lound necessary to require that second-hand 
lumber should be fumigated before being used 
m house construction, or perhaps banned alto- 
gether for this use. The meeting commended 
the Ontario association and urged that the 
question be further considered. 

Mr. Boultbee also reported upon an Act re- 
cently passed by the Federal Parliament, estab- 
lis ing an 8-hour day and 48-hour week for in- 
dustrial undertakings in Canada. The Act was 
hot yet in operation, because of the difficulty in 
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drawing up regulations. Strong representations 
are being made to the Federal Department of 
Labor by the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, against the application of this Act 
to the retail lumber business because of its 
seasonal nature. Many dealers have reported 
to the association that rush business in the 
spring and fall of each year made it necessary 
to work their employees on a 10-hour basis. If 
they were obliged to operate only 8 hours, the 
work could not be done. The resulting loss 
would mean that some of the men now retained 
during the winter even at a loss would have to 
be laid off in order to offset the harm done by 
the 8-hour day in the busy season. The meeting 
commended the association for its activity in 
connection with this subject. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Material Dealers Win Golf Prizes 


Rep Bank, N. J., Nov. 4.—The final tourna- 
ment of the Material Dealers’ Golf Club of 
Central New Jersey was held at the Forsgate 
Country Club, Jamesburg, N. J., on Oct. 24. 
The committee in charge of arrangements— 
composed of James A. Carr, of the Celotex Co.; 
Thomas F. Lynch, of Igoe Bros.; and Charles 
Meyers, of Fred Stone Co.—were the recipients 
of many congratulations on their effective work. 
There were 32 prizes donated by manufacturers, 
wholesalers and the club itself, awarded on 
scores for the entire season. 

A prize donated by Victor Satter, of Mon- 
mouth Lumber Co., Red Bank, to be drawn by 
a member of the ALAMS, the State salesmen’s 
association, was won by George W. Scribner, 
Jr., of Whittier Lumber & Millwork Co., sec- 
retary of the ALAMS. Each member was 
awarded an attractive cigar lighter by the club. 

For next year the committee will be Addison 
Hunt, of Shangle & Hunt, Hightstown; K. H. 
Marshall, of A. C. Dutton Lumber Corp., Cam- 
den; and J. J. Carberry, of Nazareth Portland 
Cement Co., assisted by E. H. Christy, secre- 
tary of the Material Men’s Club of Middlesex, 
Monmouth and Ocean counties. 

——— 














Lumber Groups Busy in Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 4.— This automobile 
city has teemed with lumber meetings the past 
fortnight. On Oct. 28, the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen in the Detroit and Michigan district 
sponsored a meet that was addressed by W. H. 
O’Brien, of the Southern Pine Association, who 
spoke on the merits of wood as against steel 
for house construction. The Western Pine As- 
sociation’s talking film covering logging and 
mill operations was also shown. 

The dealers in the Detroit area staged a 
dinner at the Statler Hotel for 200 Oct. 29. 
On Nov. 4 the salesmen group of the Tri- 
County Lumber Exchange met in a periodical 
session at the Statler. The Michigan Associa- 
tion of the Traveling Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen will resume its fall and winter 
activities with a dinner and meeting at Webster 
Hall Hotel Nov. 8. 





Salesmen Plan for Dinner Dance 


FARMINGDALE, L. I., Nov. 4—At Bethpage 
Lodge here on Oct. 29 was held the regular 
monthly meeting of the Long Island Salesmen’s 
Association. At this meeting plans were com- 
pleted for the tenth annual dinner dance to be 
held at Bethpage Country Club, Farmingdale, 
Saturday, Nov. 16, with reception and dancing 
at 7:30 p. m. and dinner promptly at 8. Tickets 
are $3 each and may be secured from any mem- 
ber of LISA. Ray M. Guinn, chairman of pub- 
licity, and E., H. Gale, secretary, are asking 
for the hearty co-operation of dealers, members 
and their friends, in order to make this a happy 
and memorable event. 

The next regular meeting of the association 
will be held in January, 1936, at the Elks Club 
House, Freeport, Long Island. 
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Two Modern Plants 
To Serve You Well 


We want to remind you of our unusual 
facilities for supplying quality lumber— 
carefully manufactured from our Virgin 
Mississippi Dense Shortleaf Pine. 


We have ample stocks at all times of 
Yard and Shed items, “eased edge” Di- 
mension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, etc., a complete 
service in Shortleaf. ; 

All shed stock is expertly kiln dried— 
air dried items are Lignasan treated to 
prevent stain. 


We have two fine, modern mills at 
Brandon and Fannin, Miss., four modern 
steam dry kilns and can give you quick 
shipments in straight or mixed cars. 


Let us quote on your needs. 




















OUR SPECIALTY 


LONG LEAF 
2” and 24" 


CAR DECKING 


lt will pay you to consult 
us on your requirements 


KING & THURSTON 


Thomaston, Ga. 

















OU’LL MAKE NO 
MISTAKE in putting 


your Longleaf require- 
ments up to us—quality 
timber—quality manufac- 
ture, careful loading and 
prompt shipments on all 
house bill items. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


To Discuss NRA Revival 


NRA Conference Called; Little 
Enthusiasm Shown 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—Several days 
ago, NRA officials asked Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to accept a position as a 
member of the industrial advisory unit of that 
organization. It would have been a part time 
job without pay. Mr. Compton today turned 
it down, partly in view of the attitude of the 
lumber industry toward NRA. 

At least some branches of the lumber indus- 
try will be represented at the industrial labor 
conference which was called today, to be held in 
this city on Dec. 9, by Maj. George L. Berry, 
co-ordinator for industrial co-operation. At a 
press conference this afternoon, Maj. Berry ex- 
pressed the hope that some good may result 
from the conference, although he refused to say 
just what he thought could be accomplished. 
It is believed that the conference can do noth- 
ing further than to go on record as either for 
or against further NRA legislation. 

Mr. Compton said today that his association 
will participate in the conference, either of- 
ficially or unofficially. Frank Carnahan, secre- 
tary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
\ssociation, said his organization will be rep- 
resented at the conference. 





Colorado High Court Junks 
State Code 


Denver, Coto., Nov. 5.—Colorado’s SRA 
(State recovery act) was junked by the State 
supreme court during the past week. The de- 
cision of the high tribunal put an end to efforts 
of the legislature to subject Colorado business 
and industry to the regimentation which was 
attempted nationally under the NRA. Under 
the SRA, codes would have been adopted by 
various industries the same as under the NRA, 
and price-fixing, determination of working 
hours and minimum wages would have been 
resorted to. The coal and several other indus- 
tries had prepared tentative codes and had sub- 
mitted them to the State recovery board before 
the constitutionality of the program was put up 
to the supreme court. These codes sent to the 
board for consideration, automatically go into 
the wastebasket. 


"Little NRA" for Lumber 


Is Rumored 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—There is a 
rumor here that there has been prepared a draft 
of a bill to place forest products industries un- 
der a little NRA, along the lines of the Guffey 
coal bill. 

It is reported that this draft proposes to es- 
tablish in the Department of Agriculture a Na- 
tional Forest Products Administration Board, 
which would have control over the cutting and 
marketing in interstate commerce of saw tim- 
ber, pulpwood, cross ties, poles, cordwood etc. 
It is said that the bill provides for a tax on all 
log producers, and for a rebate or drawback 
to those who comply with the rules promulgated 
by the proposed board. 

No one can be found here who seems to know 
anything about the bill or who drew it up. 
There was one report to the effect that Peter 
Stone, who is heading up the NRA lumber 
survey, would make a recommendation of that 
kind when his report is completed. On the 
other hand, Mr. Stone stated to the writer that 
he knew nothing about such a bill, had not 
drawn any such bill, and in fact the lumber sur- 
vey is not along far enough to give him infor- 
mation on which to base such a bill. He said 





that he expects a preliminary report on the 
lumber study to be ready by Dec. 1, the date 
named by the President, but that the report will 
probably not be entirely completed until about 
the middle of February. 

It is reported around NRA that Maj. George 
L. Berry, the co-ordinator for industry, has 
had in mind something along the lines of the 
bill mentioned, and that he has ideas along the 
same line for various industries—a bill for each 
industry. Those mentioned have been the auto- 
mobile and steel. 





Oppose NRA Revival 


The Machinery & Allied Products Institute, 
a federation of trade associations representing 
approximately a thousand manufacturers of 
durable goods, has declared itself as opposed 
to the holding of roundtable conferences on in- 
dustrial legislation, as proposed by Maj. George 
L. Berry, NRA co-ordinator for industrial co- 
operation. In a bulletin from Chicago head- 
quarters sent to members of the more than 
fifty affiliated trade associations, the institute 
said that, if such conferences are held, ma- 
chinery manufacturers will be represented “in 
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vigorous opposition to legislation, extension yp 


legislation, or substitute legislation, embodying 
the basic principles of NRA.” Continuing tk 
bulletin said: “Business is moving forward ani 
the injection of controversy over regulation yij 
retard progress.” A strong representative com. 
mittee has been appointed to attend the con. 
ference called by Maj. Berry, to be held . 
Washington on Dec. 9. P 





Can't Get Labor from Relig 
Rolls 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., Nov. 4.—I. O, Miller 
of the Miller Hardwood Co. here, which Sup 
plies dogwood shuttles for mills in foreign 
countries and for practically all of the Eng. 
lish textile mills, declares that he could mar. 
ket 50 percent more dogwood products if fy 
could get labor to cut the timber. He said: 

Everywhere I try to buy timber I am me 
with the fact that we can not get timber 
cutters. I find plenty of wood, but no me 
to cut it. The reason is that the men on re. 
lief who would like to work tell me that jf 
they accept work when it is offered, they 
are dropped from the relief rolls, and that 
when the temporary jobs cease, they are not 
allowed to get back on to the relief rolls 
This seems a poor system. Isn’t there some. 
thing that can be done about it? 


1935 Lumber Production Forecast as 4 Percent 
Greater Than 1934 


WasHINGTON, Nov. 4.—Lumber production 
in the United States in 1935, as estimated by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on the basis of regional reports, may to- 
tal 16.2 billion feet in 1935, or about 4 per- 
cent increase over 1934. Lumber shipments 
from all mills may total 17 billion feet, or about 
12 percent above those of 1934. Weekly re- 
ports as published in the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer from mills operating both 
this year and last, do not indicate the rela- 
tionship between the two years, because many 
mills in operation last year under the Lumber 
Code are idle this year. The 1934 output of 
these now idle mills is therefore not included 
in the reports of identical mills for 1935-1934, 
and part of what they might have produced in 
1935 is diverted to the now operating and re- 
porting mills. 

From monthly reports, estimated by the re- 
gional associations as 100 percent complete for 
their respective territories, a reasonably ac- 
curate view of the national situation is obtain- 
able. 

Contrast between the results of the monthly 
and weekly reports may be seen in the follow- 
ing comparison: 

Eight Months Report 
Weekly Reports Monthly Tot. 


Softwoods: Identical Mills All Mills 
1935 vs 1934 1935 vs 1934 
Production ...12% greater 74%% less 
Shipments ....29% greater 5 % greater 
Hardwoods: 
Production ...10% greater 3% less 


Shipments ....31% greater 8% greater 


September monthly totals are not yet avail- 
able, except in estimates. With these in- 
cluded, the following comparison of softwood 
reports may be made: 


Nine Months Softwoods 
(Sept. anticipated) 


Weekly Reports Monthly Tot. 
Identical Mills All Mills 
1935 vs 1934 1935 vs 1934 
Production ..... 16% greater 314% less 
Shipments ...... 28% greater 8 % greater 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has furnished the Survey of Current 
Business of the Department of Commerce, the 
Federal Reserve Board and other agencies, 
with monthly figures for 1934 as reported by 
the regional associations. The total corre. 
sponds with the U. S. Census annual total for 
that year. These are being continued during 
1935 as reasonably accurate and complete na- 
tional lumber statistics. 

Meanwhile the weekly barometer figures give 
an uptodate indication of the lumber trend, 
particularly the current relationship between 
production, shipments and new business, and 
the changes in stocks on hand. 





A LOOSE PLANK, board, wrench, or coil of 
rope is an invitation to a serious accident. An 
oil spot or dab of grease may easily cause a fal 
that might injure a man permanently. Time 
lost in hunting mislaid tools slows up produc: 
tion. Good housekeeping is the problem of goo 
yard or mill management, and the duty of each 
worker. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 4.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mill 
and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footage on Oct. 26: 


Unfilled Orders 


Gross Stocks 





Mitte 1935 1934 1935 1934 
oftwoods— 8 35 3 , 
Southern DD Skee enweenscawse 112 67,786,000 58,633,000 377,672,000 427,255,000 
» fa ee rr 201 318,220,000 291,503,000 958,994,000 1,270,171,00 
. § ere 107 155,909,000 80,418,000 1,363,863,000 1,284,169,00 
California Redwood ............. 15 31,941,000 20,835,000 273,249,000 293,481,00 
Southern CyPPOGS .ccccccccccece 12 5,949,000 2,155,000 171,129,000 201,606.00 
Northern Pine .........+.+++-+6+ 7 5,414,000 4,233,000 140,758,000 155,824.00 
Northern Hemlock .............. 14 3,075,000 1,162,000 74,649,000 75,171,000 

Total Softwoods ............ 468 588,294,000 458,939,000 3,360,314,000 3,707,677,00 
Hard woods— 

Southern Hardwoods .......... No Report Py 
Northern Hardwoods ......... 14 9,767,000 3,821,000 97,041,000 110,554,0 
Flooring— (0 
a 75 14,499,000 7,984,000 52,457,000 63,378.00, 
Maple, Beech & Birch........... 18 4,077,000 3,961,000 16,520,000 17,272,0 
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T 9, 19%; 
tension 9 N ti | p d 4 S bE 1 t c O d 
mbodyin ationa rocuction, Iipments an roers 
NUING, the ii ; 
ward anj WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 4.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Oct. 26, and for forty- 
lation yi three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1935 and 1934 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 
tive com. identical mills for the corresponding period of 1934: 
the cop. wo WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
e held i Softwoods? Mills _, 1935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 
UD southern Pine.....+++eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereceees 119 66,657,000 161 65,996,000 140 64,350,000 147 
West COASt....eeeeeeececcecerereeererececces 201 197,564,000 147 177,030,000 145 178,041,000 130 
Western Pin€..- +++ eee eeeeeeereecceeeecceees 108 132,434,000 190 109,363,000 164 93,738,000 141 
California MOE WOOE,. 2c ccc wcccrescceseustvoncee 15 17,827,000 131 12,366,000 88S 14,131,000 12 
. Southern CYPFeSS.........++. hcndseeean eae i2 4;571,000 174 5,883,000 137 4,817,000 123 
EE EES iii nv as svcseccscscccsotsecessenes 5,171,000 672 4,474, 76 5,799,000 95 
Northern CE ce. ow ti eeede eee een eeene ee 19 5,465,000 922 3,171,000 120 2,292,000 114 
) Total SOftWOOdS ...... eee cece ee eee eee renee 481 429,689,000 164 378,283,000 144 363,168,000 134 
~ Miller ood: 
hich Sup- eehern eee er No report. Sere 
n foreig Northern Hardwoods..........:+0++eeeeeeeeee 19 2,761,000 280 4,433,000 164 4,727,000 164 
the En. | FORTY-THREE WEEKS: 
. ; yoods: ” 
we 4 Bony “eer ereerre rr rrr ree 150 1,235,160,000 126 1,345,135,000 139 1,360,180,000 138 
ICts if he West COast....ccceeeceeccceecceevcecenceeees 201 3,140,122,000 110 3,354,116,000 126 3,364,344,000 124 
fe cade [Western Pine wo... ccc eec ee ee eee c eee e eee e rene 109 2,261,050,000 135 2,170,056,000 138 2,229,516,000 142 
€ said: California, Red wood.........e.esceceeeeceees 15 289,494,000 103 304,944,000 115 313,420,000 130 
RAE EeEe GPOEED coccccscvcascesenesedeses . 15 89,806,000 183 115,827,000 120 104,375,000 119 
»t timber Northern Pine.......eccesceccersecceccvccens 7 90,093,000 121 76,523,000 87 72,626,000 88 - 
t no men | Northern Hemlock.....-...++e+s+eeeeeeeeees 21 86,118,000 160 72,287,000 138 74,008,000 151 
a Beds i MONEE 6 .ccccccedseneneneetaseses 518 7,191,843,000 120 7,438,888,000 130 7,518,469,000 131 
at if yoods : 
FoR, Me fee Mesbweede®.........ccccccverssceces 121 457,414,000 = 117 471,091,000 136 465,398,000 132 
and that Northern Hardwoods........+-seeeeseeeeeeees 21 82,594,000 113 90,024,000 137 92,751,000 142 
EEE Sekt WeeOOOED occ scccnnsennerveneseess 142 540,008,000 116 561,115,000 136 558,149,000 134 
sre some. Grand totals .....-cecceesccccccesccsccce - 639 7,731,851,000 120 8,000,003,000 131 8,076,618,000 131 


*Recent reports estimated. 





° ira. was $28,372. Unfilled orders were $1,487,000 
nt West Coast Review Reports Larger Third Quarter on Oe. 16, contrasted with about $800,000 a 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Sales and Profits year ago. President Hoge announced purchase 
SeatrLe, Wasn., Nov. 6.—The 201 West Louisvite, Ky., Nov. 4—The Mengel Co. 0 50,000,000 feet of standing hardwood timber 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving | reports net profits for the third quarter—after from Lamar Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La. The 
production, shipments and orders during the two | depreciation, depletion and interests charges Mengel Co. this year has reduced its bonded 








- avail-} weeks ended Nov. 2 reported: of $120,000—amounted to $4,262.76, resulting debt from a $3,000,000 bea — a = 
these in- -roduction 192,997,000 £ O14 @¢ oe hi . i i i 
per manera 186,923,000 3.15% under production from net sales of $1,621,967.39, which gained oo with no anking indebte gehen me 
, Orders 185,229,000 4.02% under production | more than $200,000 over the same period of ratio o current assets to current liabilities 1s 
e ° . 7 , 9. ~ 
_— A group of 201 mills, whose production re- 1934. In the second quarter there was a $19,- 12 1 aguinet 9-1 on June 30. Cash on hand 
a) ports for 1935 to date are complete, reported as | 655 loss, and for third quarter of 1934 the loss was $525,634. 
ithly Tot.f follows: 
1] _ Average weekly cut for forty-four Se ae 
> vs 193 eee ee ,088, en 
Jo less DE initetenkbdnadevscananwienn 73,555,000 - Vj— (- I — 
Jo Sreater Average cut for two weeks ended  — r 
a? tin DN © eesinuvduncegrektnkesaats 96,499,000 ¢ if : 
Current A group of 201 mills whose production for ! 
rerce. the} the two weeks ended Nov. 2 was 192,997,000 , 
onl feet, reported distribution as follows: 
agencies . a 
vorted by Shipments Orders — PINE-HARDWOODS Oy -N 54 FLOORING 
al corre- Rail er 71,152,000 67,912,000 82,976,000 
\r Jomestic 
a dori EXpore ... Ag-718:000  26°874,00076891,000 LONGLEAF PINE LUMBER AND DIMENSION 
. 5 uxpor . Dd, ¢ . 26,? 9 40, ’ 
plete na- Local ..... 22,223,000 22'223'000 ‘caw ae SHORTLEAF PINE FINISH, TRIM, MOULDINGS 
ren aint 186,923,000 185,229,000 317,669,000 SHED AND YARD STOCK ITEMS 
nn rhe A group of 201 identical mills, whose reports OAK AND GUM TRIM AND MOULDINGS 
AB men of production, shipments and orders are com- RED AND WHITE OAK FLOORING, PLAIN OR QUARTERED 
ness, and = for 1934 and 1935 to date, reported as WHITE AND RED OAK, BLACK GUM, TUPELO, RED GUM, 
stone 
- Aver. for two CYPRESS, ELM, BEECH, HICKORY AIR AND KILN DRIED 
weeks ended Aver. for 44 weeks ended RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL TIMBER A SPECIALTY 
1 of ? _ Nov. 2,1935 Nov. 2,1935 Nov. 3, 1934 
r cou ol Production 96,499,000 73,555,000 66,588,000 
lent. An Shipments 93,462,000 78,402,000 62,164,000 
ise a fall | OTders 92,615,000 78,585,000 63,300,000 
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n of good Ge F : 
dan SAN FRANCISCO, Cauir., Nov. 2.—The fol- ’ 
lowing information is summarized from the 
teports of 22 mills to the California Redwood 
—_—— Association for September : 7’ 
~——_ ee bod mene 
ercent of W 
P : Feet Production Feet PROTECT ALL EXPOSED woop WITH 
cal mills BF gp pduction ...... 236280001 °° $°4817000 EASTMAN WOOD PRE 
ouipments ...... 5, " ’ , NO D K 
26: Plant use ecatieis 2'853,000$ 84 526,000 — — 
‘ks ae 
Received ...... 25,411,000 75 3,542,000 Log houses, foundation timbers, f 
1984 On hand : 2.22! 24'819,000 ... 3,418,000 yg Fp pation omer alge oe Fy egg Rvs 9 20 
17,955,000 | Stock on hand:::257,045,000  ::: 9,843,000 .: ringed ye cen! gee o Mapa 
OM Detailed Distribution of Redwood . % A ny Nagler nae Sage y engine a _ 
34,169, : Shipments Orders “ és f ‘ = wwe actions 
3, 481,00 Northern California*...10,120,000 10,462,000 is easy with either brush or spray. 
beer Wothern California*... 5,714,000 4,232,000 , : 
5824.0 westerns pagar tigeentakait . 167,000 , 262,000 Write for our new free wood preservation guide 
~ A Fesign’ cccccccccece: Faas HET entitled "Preservation with Eastman NO-D-K. 
4,088, 
a eal 25,628,000 25,411,000 ESS 
0,554,001 2 *North and south of line running through TENN FE EASTMAN CORPORATION 
0,554, “an Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
3,378,000 tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
972,000 All other States and Canada. 
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Large Arizona Producer of Quality 
Pine Is Reorganized 


McNary, Ariz., Nov. 4.—Following the pur- 
chase at receiver’s sale on July 31, by James 
G. McNary, of the properties of the Cady Lum- 
ber Corporation, plans have been under way 
for a reorganization on a basis which previously 
had been approved in all respects by the court. 
Announcement now is made that these plans 
have been perfected and a new company has 
been organized to be known as the Southwest 
Lumber Mills (Inc.), and it has taken over 
all of the properties of the Cady Lumber Cor- 
poration. These include the lumber manufac- 
turing plants at McNary, Standard and Flag- 
staff, Ariz.,, and the capital stock and bonds of 
the Apache Railway Co. 

James G. McNary, who heads the new com- 
pany, advises that this concern will have a 
capital structure of $1,500,000 in 5 percent 20- 
year bonds, and 300,000 shares of common 


stock with a par value of $20 per share, 
or $6,000,000 common capital stock. The 
properties acquired by the new _ company 


represent an original investment of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. No securities of the new 
company have been offered to the public, 
having all been subscribed for by those having 
substantial interests in the old company. The 
new company will begin business with $700,000 
net current assets. Under the terms of the re- 
organization plan, the old bondholders designate 
three out of seven of the board of directors of 
the new company. The directors representing 
this interest are T. W. D. Duke, of the law 
firm of Chapman, Snider, Duke & Radebaugh, 
New York City; Edmond Seymour, investment 
banker, New York City, and E. McLaine Wat- 
ters, investment banker of Philadelphia. The 
other four directors are Louis E. Stoddard, New 
York City; Frederick W. Clifford, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; James G. McNary, McNary, Ariz.; and 
Chandler M. Wood, of Flagstaff, Ariz. The 
officers of the new company are: 

President—James G. McNary. 

Vice president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee—Louis E. Stoddard. 

Vice president and counsellor—Chandler M. 
Wood. 

Vice president 
J. Warren. 

Treasurer—R. F. Lilley. 

Secretary—B. E. Snoddy. 


In Charge of Successful Operator 


It will be of especial interest to the lumber 
trade to know that C. J. Warren, formerly 
president and general manager of the Warren- 
Lamb Lumber Co., Rapid City, S. D., will have 
charge of the operations of the new company. 
Mr. Warren brings to these duties an active ex- 
gene of twenty years in the lumber business. 
fe started as time-keeper and clerk in the 
logging department of the Warren-Lamb Lum- 
ber Co., in 1914. He later returned to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to continue his education, 
which was interrupted by war service. He en- 
listed as a private in the field artillery and 
was stationed at Camp Kearney, San Diego, in 
the early part of 1918. He was transferred to 
the 321ist field artillery and went overseas in 
1918, with the 82nd division and was in France 
until the close of the war, seeing active service 
in Toul, San Mihiel, Meuse and Argonne. At 
the close of the war he returned to the University 
of Michigan, graduated in 1920, and then re- 
sumed his connection with the Warren-Lamb 
Lumber Co. as assistant sales manager; became 
secretary of the company and had active charge 
of the sales from 1922 until 1924. In 1925 he 
was placed in charge of the remanufacturing 
department and interested himself particularly in 
developing the production and of of molding, 
cut stock, glued stock and various finished 
products. From 1923 to 1933 he acted as as- 


in charge of operations—C. 





sistant to the general manager, and in January, 
1933, became president and general manager of 
the company. When he assumed full responsi- 
bility of the Warren-Lamb operation, the com- 
pany was on the verge of liquidation. Mr. 
Warren was able to re-establish it, both phys- 
ically and financially, and left it a strong, going 
concern when he severed his connection a few 
weeks ago to join the organization of South- 
west Lumber Mills (Inc.). During the period 
of Code activity, Mr. Warren was a director 
and member of the executive committee of the 
Western Pine Association and his outstanding 
ability as a successful lumber operator is rec- 
ognized throughout the entire western pine re- 
gion. Referring to Mr. Warren, Mr. McNary 
said: “I regard myself and the company as 
exceedingly fortunate in having secured Mr. 
Warren to take active charge of the operations.” 


A Sustained-Yield Operation 


Southwest Lumber Mills (Inc.) will operate 
entirely on Government timber, having avail- 
able to its different plants the Coconino Na- 
tional Forest, the Sitgreaves National Forest, 


Cc. J. WARREN, 
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tates company and 
heads new organiza- 
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charge of new com- 
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the Apache National Forest, and the Apache 
Indian Reservation. The supply of timber 
available is sufficient under the Government 
plan to support the operations of the company 
on a sustained-yield basis in perpetuity. The 
stand of timber is about 98 percent Ponderosa 
pine. 

James G. McNary, president of the new 
company, long has been well and favorably 
known in the lumber industry, and in recent 
years has been active in association work in 
connection with the Western Pine Association. 
His connection with the lumber business dates 
back to 1910, when he became associated with 
the late W. M. Cady in a longleaf pine opera- 
tion in Louisiana, which was continued until the 
purchase of the property of the Apache Lumber 
Co. in Arizona, in January, 1924. In the fall 
of 1925, A. J. McQuatters and Louis E. Stod- 
dard, with their associates in New York City, 
acquired a controlling interest in the properties 
through purchase of the W. M. Cady interest 
and through increase of the capital investment 
in the company. Mr. McQuatters subsequently 
disposed of his holdings to Mr. Stoddard and 
associates, but continued his active connection 
with the company until the time he was ap- 





pointed receiver, in which capacity he cop. 
tinued until his death. Mr. McQuatters took 
leading part in formulating the reorganization 
plan for the rehabilitation of the Cady Lumbe 
Corporation, and was active in working oy 
plans for refinancing the new company until his 
death about a year ago, when the burden of car. 
rying the plan through to completion fell upon 
the shoulders of Mr. McNary. The Cady Lum. 
ber Corporation was one of the first large lum. 
ber companies in the western pine area to go 
into receivership and is one of the first impor. 
tant companies to be successfully reorganized 
and refinanced. 


Company Known for Quality Products 


President James G. McNary, a former presj- 
dent of the First National Bank of El Paso, 
has had a colorful career, beginning as a $15 
a week newspaper reporter. For a number of 
years he was active in State and national polj- 
tics and was once nominated by the late Presi- 
dent Warren Harding as comptroller of the 
currency. For the past year, Mr. McNary has 
devoted practically his entire time to develop- 
ing and consummating plans for the reorgan- 
ization of the Cady Lumber Corporation, and 
it is gratifying to his many friends throughout 
the industry to know that he has succeeded in 
rehabilitating the company and will head the 
new organization as its president. During his 
active connection with the old company Mr. 
McNary made it a point to study the markets 
for lumber and personally contacted many re- 
tail distributors throughout the East and Middle 
West, in which territories “Cady Quality” is 
recognized as a symbol of good lumber, well 
manufactured. 

Louis E. Stoddard, vice president and chair- 
man of the executive committee, is well known 
in business and social circles throughout the 
United States, and is one of the outstanding 
sportsmen of the country, being president of 
the American Polo Association. He and his 
associates previously made large investments in 
the enterprises of the Cady Lumber Corpora- 
tion, and he is evidencing his faith in the future 
successful operation of the company by assist- 
ing largely in its financial rehabilitation. Mr. 
Stoddard is the principal owner of the Red 
River Cattle Co., which owns the Bell Ranch 
in New Mexico, one of the finest ranch prop- 
erties in the Southwest, and is a frequent visitor 
to his interests in Arizona and New Mexico. 





Puget Sound Ties Find New 
Market in Southwest 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 2.—The railroad tie 
industry is re-awakening. Motor trucks are 
again moving loads of the short, square rail- 
way timbers to docks at southwest Washington 
ports, preparatory to shipment. As in_past 
years, the ties are being marketed by the Fair- 
hurst Lumber Co., of Tacoma. But present tie 
consignments are chiefly to California ports, via 
coastal freighters, instead of to the Oriental 
market. For the most part, they will be used 
by the Santa Fe and Western railway lines in 
their construction work in the Southwest. Rail- 
road tie shipments fell off last spring, and it 1s 
only during recent weeks that the industry has 
shown signs of revival. Present indications are 
that prices will be lower than previously. 





THE ENTRANCE to a house may often change 
the entire character of the building. A sheltered 
entrance is a convenience in bad weather for 
the guest who is waiting for the door to be 
opened, and it also prevents the rain from beat- 
ing in. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








The Doublers-Up 


We lumbermen can thank the Lord 
That folks are made the way they be: 
As soon as someone can afford 
A house, I know he’ll come to me 
And start to figure bungalows, 
A cottage on some little street— 
For folks can’t double up, he knows, 
And hope to keep their tempers sweet. 


Son’s wife has tried to live with Ma, 
Or Pa to live with Daughter’s man. 

They’ve doubled up with Ma and Pa, 
And they have found folks seldom can. 

Though Ma’s all right, and Pa O. K., 
And glad enough a roof to give, 

The doublers-up will find some day 
That never is the way to live. 


The doublers-up have doubled up 
About as long as folks can stand. 

They want a place to sit and sup 
Without permission or command, 

That’s why I say it’s looking bright 
For lumbermen another spring, 

When doublers-up will take to flight 
And really start undouble-ing. 


We See b’ the Papers 


This is the most exciting football season we 
have ever heard. 

China has gone off the silver standard. Or 
was she pushed? 

Humanity being what it is, and what it was, 
and apparently will be. 

We certainly had a lovely October, unless 
you are in the coal business. 

One trouble with an earthquake is that there 
seems to be so little you can do about it. 

The dole is to end in November, just about 
the time of the Thanksgiving proclamations. 

As far as the world’s heavyweight champion- 
ship matters, the future certainly looks black. 

Dartmouth beat Yale for the first time in 51 
years. The first fifty years were the hardest. 

_ What the retail lumberman would like to see 
is a little picketing that means a new fence. 

Astronomers announce that the new moon 
will be full on Nov. 10, but do not say over 
what. 

The trouble with job insurance is that the 
payroll tax may be so much that there won't 
be any jobs. 

In the last quarter the Notre Dame team is 
often down and out: down on the goal line and 
out in front. 

Now that the New Haven is having its trou- 
bles, you just can’t make a New Englander be- 
lieve anything. 

The Versailles treaty seems to have caused 
America nothing but trouble. We can’t even 
Pronounce it. 

Personally, as far as Presidential candidates 
are concerned, we are for the treasurer of the 
St. Andrew’s Society. 

As a Presidential possibility, Senator Borah 
seems to have talked right in, and turned 
around, and talked right out again. 

A Boston girl has just married an Annapolis 
grad who she met first as a blind date. Thus 
confirming the old rumor about love. 

_ Italy explains the war on Ethiopia by say- 
ing that she needs raw materials. We knew 
this war had something raw about it. 

Mussolini seems to be stealing Mark Twain’s 
stuff. Tom Sawyer, you may remember, pro- 
Posed to ransom someone with a club. 
Secretary Roper predicts a 5 to 10 percent 


increase in national income this year. We hope 
the cost of living doesn’t hear about it. 

It cost only $14.21 per capita to run San An- 
tonio last year, which seems another argument 
in favor of San Antone as a winter resort. Or 
a last one. 


The national income will be between $51,- 
900,000,000 and $54,300,000,000 in 1935, says 
Mr. Roper. That’s about as close as we can 
figure ours. 


When the President approached the shores of 
the San Blas islands, the native women pulled 
shawls over their faces; and we’re worried 
where they got the shawls. 


The corn check receivers had a referendum 
and decided by a vote of 6 to 1 to continue to 
accept them. The consumers’ referendum will 
not be held until next November. 


Maj. Bowes gets $5,500 for announcing his 
amateur program. The amateurs get $5 apiece 
(and sometimes $10) and their supper. And 
yet some people wonder why some amateurs 
turn pro. 





Between Trains 


Boston Mass.—From the teachers of Wy- 
oming to the teachers of Massachusetts is a 
long leap, in more ways than one, but we ac- 
complished it, and in three meetings in three 
places in a little over three hours mingled with 
5,800 of them. You may wonder what a camp 
follower of the lumber industry would have to 
say that would interest the teachers of Middle- 
sex and Norfolk counties, and you may be sur- 
prised to know that what they were interested 
in was the state of the Union, whither we are 
drifting, and where the money is coming from. 

We hope our Boston lumber friends will for- 
give us for telling this one: While a committee 
was escorting us from Tremont Temple to Ford 
Hall, a stranger stopped us and inquired: 

“Could you tell me how to get to the South 
Station?” 

“Yes,” said the chairman, “but I don’t believe 
it would do you any good.” 


PENNINGTON, N. J.—We did our bit for re- 
forestation today by planting a tree on the 
campus of Pennington School, with appropriate 
ceremonies. Edwin Markham and Angela Mor- 
gan had done as much, so we could not well do 
less. We hope the tree will grow and thrive, 
and that this particular tree will never be con- 
verted into maple flooring, much as we admire 
our friends the maple flooring manufacturers. 

This was our second annual visit to Penning- 
ton School, and we almost wish we had a boy 
that age so we might send him here to make his 
preparation for college. We know he would 
come out with a finer appreciation for good 
literature and all art than he would get any- 
where else. The boys gave us three ’rahs at 
the Sunday evening services, proving that re- 
ligion and living do mix, and that you can carry 
a little religion into life, and put a little life in- 
to religion, without damage to either. Or so 
thinks Headmaster Francis Harvey Green, most 
human of all headmasters, and we agree with 
him. 


Where Little Means So Much 


One rose means more than many a bouquet, 
One word means more than many things we say. 
A single rose upon a windowsill 

Means to the lonely more than gardens will 
To those without—a word the needed time 
Means more than many sentences sublime. 


One rose, one word, mean often so much more, 
If at the proper moment, proper door, 

We should go searching for that lonely room, 
Go searching for the house or heart of gloom. 
We should go looking with a word or flow’r 
Where little is so much in some sad hour. 




















for 
Super 
Values, 


ORDER... 


“BUDE 
QUALITY” 


HARDWOODS 


Our stock is cut from finest qual- 
ity timber in a separate hardwood 
mill, by experienced hardwood 
men who have every facility to de- 
liver to you utmost value in: 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK 
POPLAR, GUM, 
MAGNOLIA 
HICKORY, ASH 


Our Red Oak is of the well- 
known Cherry Bark variety — 
White Oak is largely Forked Leaf. 
All stock except Oak is Dowicide 
dipped. 































































Shipments, in the rough, or 
dressed at customary charges. If 
desired, you can also include our 
famous soft-textured “BUDE 
QUALITY” Shortleaf. 


Let us quote on your needs. 


HOMOCHITTO 
LUMBER CO. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
Eastern Sales Office: Scranton, Pa. 
Selling also Newman Dense Longleaf Lum- 


ber and Timbers, Box Shook, Crating, Cut 
Stock and Piling. 























GENUINE BANGOR 
SLATE “™ Pt? 


Bangor is a town of about 1400 homes. 
All but two are roofed with slate. 

Many of the roofs aré 70 years old. A 
majority are 40 to 50 years old. Not a 
single one of these roofs has ever been 
replaced. 

Why not recommend and sell Genuine 
Bangor Slate for your good work. 

Prices, samples, and sales plan on appli- 


cation. 
NORTH BANGOR SLATE COMPANY 
Established 1863 BANGOR, PA. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Here's What's New— 


- - - for Increasing 


"Homes for Today" 


Twenty-four moderate-priced homes are 
shown in the newest AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
plan book which has just come off the press, and 
early reports indicate that it will have an im- 
portant part in the planning of many of the new 
homes to be built in 1936. Representative deal- 
ers in all parts of the country were polled as to 
the kinds of home plans they would find most 
helpful during the coming months, and upon 
their votes many of these plans were selected. 
As a result they are certain to offer widespread 
usefulness. 

Sample copies of “Homes for Today” will be 
sent AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers on re- 
quest, and at nominal cost they can be supplied 
in quantities, imprinted with the dealer’s own 
name. 


"Proof of the Pudding" Pictures 
That Will Help Sell Quality 


“Show me” is a slogan notably native to 
Missouri, but the attitude is by no means con- 
fined to that State. That is why dealers some- 
times find it difficult to make customers under- 
stand or realize the great strength of a frame- 
construction house that is designed and built 
correctly. 

A long step in overcoming this difficulty has 
been taken by the Southern Pine Association in 
the publication of a powerful little booklet, 
“Permanent Homes of Southern Pine—15 Car- 
dinal Points of Correct Frame Construction.” 
These fifteen fundamental principles have 
already been described in detail in another book- 
let by the association and they have been known 
to experienced builders for many years, but it 
remained for the Florida hurricane of last Sep- 
tember to put these “cardinal points” to a 
gruelling test in a manner which permitted the 
results to be dramatically presented by the as- 
sociation in this booklet. 

It is composed mostly of photographs—pic- 
tures of what was left after the hurricane had 
subsided. In the first picture nothing was left 
but steps, piers, and desolation. No. 4 shows a 
house that withstood the full force of the storm 
and was not damaged except for broken win- 
dows and water-soaked floors. No. 8 shows 
a house that suffered no damage whatever— 
thanks to its staunch pine framing and inclu- 
sion of all the fifteen cardinal points. Between 
the utter desolation of No. 1 and the complete 
triumph of southern pine in No. 8 are shown 
many degrees of destruction wrought by the 
combination of a 175-mile wind and men’s dis- 
regard of the fundamental principles of good 
construction. 

The booklet is a hard-hitting answer to the 
question “Why build it so well?” and lumber 
and material dealers should lose no time in 
writing the Southern Pine Association at New 
Orleans for copies of this publication, which, 
it might be added, also briefly describes what 
the fifteen cardinal points are. 


On the morning after the above was written, 
a member of the AMERICAN-LUMBERMAN staff 
showed a copy of this booklet to a skilled Chi- 
cago contractor, a man of careful training and 
long experience. The fifteen cardinal points 
gained his instant approval. “I use them in 
every house I build—I always have. There’s 
nothing new about them.” He thought it a 
splendid move on the part of the association to 
bring these cardinal points to more general at- 
tention, in a manner that will make more 
people demand their inclusion in new homes. 


Sales 


“It will make more business for us carpenters 
as well as the lumbermen,” he said, “for it will 
mean better frame houses, the kind folks are 
glad they own. When I want a job to build a 
new house for a man, the first thing he asks is 
the price and the next is the name and address 
of somebody else I’ve already built for. And 
if the other house isn’t giving satisfaction, where 
do I get off at? You know, and so do I.” 


The Orders Are Coming In 


Typical of the results obtained from the na- 
tionwide circulation of the AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN is the experience of the Ranetite Manu- 
facturing Co. (Inc.), of 1917 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, which has been introducing its Rane- 
tite waterproofing and dampproofing prepara- 
tions to the trade through the medium of these 
pages. Joseph L. Schmitt, an official of the 
company writes that within a short time of each 
other, “nice orders” had been received from the 
H. Doering Lumber Co., Doering, Wis., and 
W. H. Moore, of Hartland, Me., for basement 
waterproofing and bonding compound. “We are 
pleased to see how the dealers are falling in line 
with our waterproofing,” Mr. Schmitt wrote. 

In truth dealers are “falling in line” with this 
firm’s program, for they are delighted to find 
that these waterproofing and dampproofing com- 
pounds are eliminating the troubles and anxi- 
eties of people whose basements have heretofore 
been leaking—the dampness is really kept out. 
Any dealer whose customers have been firing 
questions at him about how to stop leaks in 
concrete walls and dry up damp basements 
would do well to send for a circular describing 
these products and giving convincing proof of 
their effectiveness. The Ranetite Manufactur- 
ing Co. will be glad to send copies on request. 


Catalog of Metal Roofing 


Its complete line of sheet metal roofing, fix- 
tures and allied products is described by the 
Edwards Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in its interesting catalog No. 88, copies of which 
will be sent AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers on 
request. Besides detailing the features, sizes 
and weights of the company’s line of sheet 
metal building material the catalog contains 
considerable other material on such subjects as 
pitch of roof, amount of nails per square, type 
of nails for type of roofing, common-sense 
golden rule for roofers, recommended types of 
metal roofing for various types of construction, 
methods of applying, galvanizing and manufac- 
turing metal roofing. 


Brilliant Sales Helps for a Varied 
Line 

“Keep something new and startling in the 
literature rack” is a maxim of many of the more 
successful retailers of lumber and materials, 
and it is noted that the newer additions often 
attract the most attention. Accordingly dealers 
will be gladdened by news that the United 
States Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, has just made four splendid new fold- 
ers available to help sell its varied line of build- 
ing materials. 

“Tile Beauty at Low Cost” with Sheetrock 
tile board is described in one of these, with il- 
lustrations in colors to show how bathrooms, 
kitchens, shops etc. may be given greater beauty 
by means of this material. 

“Rocklath, the Fireproof Lath” is the theme 
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of another brilliantly illustrated folder, in which 
the reader is shown how and why this material 
may be employed to best advantage as a plaster 
base. Rocklath insulating lath (Rocklath wit 
a metal foil backing) is also given a strong 
sales endorsement here. , 

“Facts About Insulation for the Hom 
Owner” is interestingly written and by under. 
standable wording and clear photographs ; 
shows how Red Top insulating wool should 
applied in a variety of installations, detailing 
also the reasons for its effectiveness. 

“Color Mixing Guide for Texolite Deep 
Colors” is a most practical folder which shows 
forty-five different tints and shades, and tells 
exactly how much of the corresponding Texpo. 
lite “deep color” must be added to a gallon of 
Texolite white to produce each shade. Also 
there is a table of suggested color combinations 
for floors, walls, draperies, ceilings etc. which 
will be most helpful to dealers in selling the 
colors which will afford lasting satisfaction 
the kind that produces repeat business. 

Copies of these folders may be had on writing 
to the company at its headquarters. 


--- for Better Production 


Ready for an Active Demand 


“Proved by the Past—Improved for the Fu- 
ture” is the catchy and potent slogan by which 
the Ford Motor Co. is announcing its 1936 truck 
models to the commercial world, and to no 
business men will they be more interesting than 
to lumbermen—both producers and distributors 
—for it is plain to see that home building and 
other construction are steadily gaining mo- 
mentum, and while many new trucks have been 
purchased during 1935, there is every indica- 
tion that this number will be greatly increased 
during the months ahead of us. With this in 
mind, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers are be 
ing invited and urged by the Ford company to 
visit their local Ford distributors and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to try the improved 
Ford truck on “your own loads, your own roads, 
with your own driver.” 


Chart of Recommended 
Lubrication 


Lubrications recommended for woodworking 
plants and lumber mills are listed in a chart 
that has been prepared by E. F. Houghton & 
Co., 240 West Somerset Street, Philadelphia 
Copies of the chart, which specifies types of 
lubricants for various kinds of equipment, will 
be sent to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers who 
request it on their company letterheads. 





New Lumber Company 
Organized 


Wausau, Wis., Nov. 4—The Brooks & 
Ross Lumber Co. mill at Schofield has been 
purchased by stockholders and directors of the 
Wausau Paper Mills Co., here, who have 
formed a subsidiary to the paper company. The 
new firm will be known as the Yawkey-Alexan- 
der Lumber Co., and will be managed by 
Harold C. Collins. The officers of the new 
concern are: 


President—Ben Alexander. 

Vice presidents—C. C. Yawkey and Harold 
Cc. Collins. 

Secretary—A. P. Woodson. 

Treasurer—Harold C. Collins. 

Directors—W. B. Clements, E. H. Larkin, 
W. L. Edmonds, and Messrs. Alexander, Yaw- 
key, Collins and Woodson. 


Mr. Alexander is also president of the Wat- 
sau Paper Mills Co., while Messrs. Yawkey, 
Clements and Larkin are vice presidents, Mr. 
Edmonds, secretary, and Mr. Collins, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Will Co-operate in ‘Better 
Paint'' Campaign 


WasHincTon, Nov. 4.—The National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the National 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association have had 
several conferences on the subject of “Better 
Paint.” These conferences have been_partici- 
pated in by L. P. Lewin and Spencer Baldwin, 
members of the paint committee, and Frank 
Carnahan, secretary, of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and Ernest T. 
Trigg, president, and Dr. H. A. Gardner, di- 
rector, of the scientific section of the National 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association. ; 

It is recognized that there is a close relation- 
ship between the lumber industry and the paint 
industry, and that the interests of both indus- 
tries are adversely affected by the use of poor- 
quality paint. : le 

It is also recognized that merchants distribut- 
ing paint products, and property owners using 
these products, desire to sell and use good ma- 
terial. 

"he a result of the conferences it has been 
decided that the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, 
will carry on a campaign of education through 
the twenty thousand lumber dealers in the 
NRLDA. This campaign will consist of a 
series of illustrated circulars to be prepared 
by the N. P. V. & L. A., which will set forth 
in plain, understandable language the facts 
which should be understood by dealers, and 
which in turn can be passed along by them to 





DIRECTORS OF THE FOURCO GLASS CO.— 


A. L. ROLLAND 


W. M. B. SINE FRANK BASTIN 


their customers. While this campaign will be 
primarily for the benefit of retail lumber deal- 
ers, it will nevertheless be of equal value and 
usefulness to hardware and other dealers who 
likewise handle paint. 

The campaign will be carried on wholly in 
the interest of “Better Paint” and will in no 
way, shape, or manner favor one brand or kind 
of paint as against another. It will be entirely 
impersonal and constructive. 





For International Promotion of 
Timber Products 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—A new inter- 
national organization has recently been formed, 
according to P. A. Hayward, chief Forest Prod- 
ucts Division, Department of Commerce, for the 
purpose of promoting the wider use of lumber 
and allied timber products. The organization is 
set up as the Promotion Section of the Comite 
International du Bois, referred to in this country 
~ C. I. B. Headquarters are in Vienna, Aus- 
Tia, 

Timber promotion and timber research, it is 
felt by the members, are National problems. 
Moreover, the same general problem met with 
in one country is likely met with in others. 
Under a plan of international co-operation, an 
exchange of information and plans is possible, 
4 great deal of duplication of effort is avoided, 
and the strongest possible front can be pre- 


sented toward the maximum use of the timber 
Product, 


EUGENE ROLLAND JOHN B. SCOHY 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Since the beginning of 1935, the Promotion 
Section has systematically established contact 
with the groups in the various countries, inter- 
ested in timber promotion and timber research 
work. It is steadily intensifying and extending 
these relations. To date the following countries 
have declared their readiness toward active co- 
operation: Austria, Belgium, Canada (Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia), Czechoslovakia, 
France, Great Britain, Poland, Rumania, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 

It is hoped by officials of the C. I. B. that 
before the end of the year a large majority of 
the timber-producing countries of the world will 
have joined the Promotion Section so that an 
united front can be presented in the promotional 
and research work for timber products. 





Glass Companies Form New 
Sales Agency 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Nov. 4.—An announce- 
ment of unusual interest, particularly to retail 
lumber and building material dealers, is that of 
the formation here of the Fourco Glass Co., to 
be exclusive sales agent for four big, inde- 
pendent, flat-glass manufacturers. The compa- 
nies included in the new organization are Adam- 
ston Flat Glass Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Blackford Window Glass Co., Vincennes, Ind. ; 
Rolland Glass Co., Clarksburg; Scohy Sheet 
Glass Co., Sistersville, W. Va. In addition to 
these, the company owns the plants of the Alle- 
gheny Glass Co., Mount Jewett, Pa.; Jeanette 
Glass Co., Point Marion, Pa.; Home- 
wood Glass Co., Mannington, W. Va.; 
Quertinmont Glass Co., Fairchance, 
Pa.; and Flat Glass Specialty Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Officers of the 
Fourco Glass Co. are: 

President—Eugene Rolland 

Vice President—Frank Bastin 

Secretary—W. M. B. Sine 

Treasurer—John B. Scohy 


The general offices, located at 
Clarksburg, will be under the direc- 
tion of President Eugene Rolland, 
who, as head of the Rolland Glass Co., 
has been engaged in the manufacture 
of flat glass for many years and was 
one of the first to adopt the vertically 
drawn method of making glass. He is 
well known in the industry and to the 
trade. With reference to the new 
company, Mr. Rolland said: 

The Fourco Glass Co. has been organized 
with a view to better serving the buyers of 
flat glass. Here are nine companies, whose 
activities have been overlapping. Each of 
these companies uses the same process in the 
manufacture of flat drawn sheet glass—that 
is the vertically drawn method—which pro- 
duces a perfectly flat sheet of glass. By join- 
ing forces and having one organization 
handling the entire output of these plants, 
there will be no overlapping—distribution, 
warehousing, shipping and sales will be 
facilitated. Furthermore, from years of ex- 
perience each of these companies has made 
improvements and refinements in the vertical- 
ly drawn process, and these ideas will now 
be pooled for the benefit of all. The old 
brand names of the companies will be 
dropped, and all glass sold by the Fourco 
Glass Co. will be merchandised under a new 
brand name. The available capacity will be 
in excess of four million boxes, in window, 
crystal sheet, photo and bulb edge glass. 


Mr. Rolland, as head of the Rolland Glass 
Co., has built this company up to one of the 
leading glass companies of the country. The 
Blackford Window Glass Co. was organized 
in 1900, and Mr. Bastin, the president, has been 
in the glass business since 1887. John B. Scohy, 
head of the Scohy Sheet Glass Co., is well 
known in the industry; he has been in the glass 
business since 1886 and organized the Scohy 
Sheet Glass Co. shortly after the World War. 
W. M. B. Sine, head of the Adamston Flat 
Glass Co., is comparatively a newcomer in the 
flat glass business, having started his company 
early in the 1920's, 











Enduring 
Value — 


From the Customer's 
Standpoint .... 


In Terms of Return 
on the Investment. . . 


There is NO CHEAPER 
Lumber Than Long 
Leaf. 


WIER LONG LEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texas 





SAINTAK LOUIS 
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HOTEL 


CORONADO 


LINDELL BLVD AT SPRING AVE 


FAMOUS FOR ITS FOOD 
ROOMS FROM 


32,20 


GARAGE ADJOINING 
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Idaho— 
Ponderosa— 


WHITE PINE force 


Also and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboard West’ Cosst Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 








Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 














KLAMATH 
QUALITY 
SATISFIES 


Repeat orders prove that continued 
|| and uninterrupted satisfaction has been 
the experience of hundreds of dealers 
with Ponderosa Pine Lumber from the 
Klamath District. 








Our timber is of exceptionally fine 
quality and texture. It cuts with a good 


|| percentage of high grade lumber, pro- 

ducing an excellent type of Common. 
Write 

needs in 


| SELECTS AND COMMON 
| S45 OR ROUGH 
SHOP AND BOX 


now for quotations on your 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 
OREGON 





Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 

Manager 

















DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 





















HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 
Most Distinctive 
otel 


Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 


Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 


All rooms with 


bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 
ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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Insulation Technicalities for “Tech” High 
School Students 


By motion picture and by samples of products 
the story of board insulation was presented in 
an informative, entertaining manner Oct. 25 to 
about 250 students of Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago, by representatives of the In- 
sulite Co. The students were members of the 
architecture, air conditioning and mechanical 
drawing classes of this $6,000,000 school, and 
their close attention throughout the session re- 
vealed the deep interest they have in this 
subject. 

The films showed them pictures of the pro- 
duction of lumber, treated railroad ties, tele- 
graph poles, pulp and newsprint, and the gen- 
eration of hydro-electric power, and pointed out 
the constant need for properly trained engineers 
and technical school graduates in important 
basic industries. Then the boys had the oppor- 
tunity to inspect samples of the finished prod- 
ucts which had been described. 

It was one of a series of bi-weekly lectures 
presented at the school, each on some phase of 
the building industry, and the interest taken by 
the boys was a compliment in itself, for, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was told by the in- 
structor, C. G. Piper, “You have to have some- 
thing good to hold the interest of boys from 14 
to 20 years old, for as long as forty-five min- 
utes. It is not enough that you know your sub- 
ject—you have to know how to tell it so they 
will quickly grasp your meaning, and will con- 
tinue their interest.” 

Here is a field of great promise for other 
factors in the building industry, also, whether 
manufacturers or distributors, for although the 
Lane school may be the biggest of its kind in 
the country, it is most certainly not the only 





school where practical information on method; 
and materials, by men actually at work in the 
industry would be welcome and helpful. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is a strong believer in 





Samples of Insulite products, manufacture of 
which had been shown in the movie, were available 
for close inspection by the students, and company 
representatives were present to answer questions 


preparing the youth of the country for the work 
they are to do in the years to come, and read- 
ers will recall the frequent stress that has been 
placed on the importance of manufacturers and 
retailers keeping in touch with students and 
cultivating their good will. 


These architecture, air-conditioning and mechanical-drawing students at Chicago's fine new Lane Tech- 
nical High School were deeply interested in the story of insulation as told by movie and by sample 





September Exports Gained 4 
Percent Over 1934 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—United States 
exports of softwood and hardwood lumber, tim- 
ber and logs totaled 1,183,696 M board feet at 
the end of the third quarter, a gain of 7 percent 
over the 1934 figures, according to W. LeRoy 
Neubrech, of the Forest Products Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. The most outstanding 
feature during September was the strength in 
softwood logs and hewn timber, which totaled 
35,027,000 feet, an increase of about 11,000,000 
feet over August, and about 13,000,000 feet over 
September last year. As a whole, September 
exports made an advance of 27 percent over 
August, indicating a return to more normal 
export conditions on the Pacific Coast following 
the mill strike of this past summer. However, 
September exports showed a gain of only 4 
percent in comparison with September, 1934. 
This was due primarily to the failure of soft- 
wood boards, planks and scantlings to pick up 
in proportion to other classes. From the stand- 
point of individual species, figures for the first 
nine months of 1935 showing the following com- 
parison with the like period of 1934: 





In the softwood boards, planks and scant- 
lings group only the “white” pines, spruce and 
hemlock registered gains over last year. (Of 
these, hemlock shows the largest increase, 
but during September only 159,000 feet was 
shipped in comparison with 1,492,000 feet in 
September, 1934.) Up until this last month, 
redwood was also stronger than last year, 
but September exports were only 906,000 feet, 
against 4,617,000 feet in the same month last 
year. Douglas fir (rough) also lost some 
11,000,000 feet in September, compared with 
the year previous, bringing the nine months 
figure to 7 percent under 1934. Southern pine 
(rough), however, gained about 5,500,000 feet 
in September, reducing its loss to only 4 per- 


cent at the end of nine months. Cypress 
shipments have been steady and approx! 


mately the same as in 1934. 

In the hardwood boards, planks and scal- 
tlings group, with the exceptions of ash and 
oak, there are no outstanding trends. Ast 
totaled only 26,660,000 feet at the end of nine 
months, a loss of about 8,000,000 feet. How- 
ever, oak has made a_ strong recovery 
this year, totaling 106,746,000 feet at the end 
of the third quarter, being about 21,000,000 
feet or nearly 25 percent, above last year. 
Other species showing more moderate gains 
were beech, birch and maple; cottonwood; et 
and sap gum; tupelo and black gum; poplar: 
mahogany and “wagon-oak planks.” Other 
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items showing moderate losses were chest- 
nut; hickory; walnut; magnolia and small 
hardwood dimension stock. 

Douglas fir continues to be the most im- 
portant item in the sawed timber group, 
totaling 170,738,000 feet for nine months, a 
ain of about 16 percent. Southern pine to- 
taled 68,414,000 feet, or an increase of about 
5 per cent. Cedar, hemlock and “other” soft- 
woods also made good percentage gains, al- 
though totaling much smaller in quantity. 
preservative treated timber was some 45 per- 
cent under last year. Hardwood sawed tim- 
per totaled 342,000 feet, a gain of about 30 
percent over last year. 

Hemlock log and hewn timber exports have 
made an excellent showing this year, total- 
ing 70,778,000 feet for the three quarters, or 
some 37,000,000 feet over 1934 shipments, 
Douglas fir, usually the large item in this 
group, now takes second place with 65,632,000 
feet, against 63,997,000 feet last year. Both 
western and eastern cedar made moderate 
gains, with southern pine totaling only 
50,000 feet, against 190,000 feet in 1934. 

In the hardwood log and hewn timber 
group, ash and hickory exports were negli- 
gible in September, bringing the nine months 
figure to only 2,165,000 feet against 2,346,000 
feet last year. Walnut also lost in Septem- 
ber, totaling 555,000 feet for nine months, or 
about 140,000 feet under last year. 





Canadian Shingle Imports 
Alarm Mill Labor 


Raymonp, Wasu., Nov. 2.—Declaring that 
the American market is being flooded by Cana- 
dian shingles, Erroll F. Herr, executive secre- 
tary of the Northwest Shingle Weavers’ Coun- 
cil, says he has figures from authoritative 
sources which indicate that a total of 1,500,000 
squares has been shipped to the United States 
since the failure of the NRA and the abandon- 
ment five months ago of the quota restriction on 
imports. This exceeds by 200,000 squares the 
total red cedar shingle import from Canada for 
1934. The Canadian product is pouring in at 
the rate of 300,000 squares monthly, according 
to Mr. Herr. British Columbia mills, operating 
341 machines two shifts of 16 hours daily for a 
total production week of 96 hours each, are 
equaling the potential capacity of the whole 
United States industry for one 6-hour shift. 





Greece Increases Import Quota 


for American Lumber 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4——The Greek 
Government has increased the quota for imports 
of lumber from the United States to 12,000,000 
drachmas (about $112,000) for the second half 
of 1935, according to a cablegram received in 
the Department of Commerce from Acting 
Commercial Attache Don C. Bliss, Athens. The 
Greek import quota for United States lumber 
for the second quarter of 1935 was only 
4,000,000 drachmas (about $37,600). 





South Supplies Snowshoe 
Material to North 


Jenxins, Ky., Nov. 4.—Several cars of hick- 
ory and maple lumber were shipped from Jenkins 
by the Jackson Lumber Co., of Coeburn, Va., 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis and other points in 
the North, for manufacture of “snow shoes.” It 
fas more orders for this kind of lumber than 
It can readily fill. 





Claims Federal Construction Is 
Getting Under Way 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4—In a report 
made last week, Rear Admiral C. J. Peoples, 
director of procurement of the Treasury De- 
partment, states that a total of 567 construc- 
tion projects, to cost $113,651,511, are now 
under contract, under various programs under 
the direction of the Treasury. The report states 
also that an additional 597 construction projects, 
to cost limits aggregating $116,317,820, are in 
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For Good SHORTLEAF DIMENSION... 


Our production is concentrated on “eased edge" Dimension and Mouldings, but 
we can also furnish Ceiling, Flooring, Siding, Finish, etc., and small Timbers— 
specified lengths if desired—all carefully made from our famous Central Missis- 
All No. | and Better stock is kiln dried—No. 2 and be 
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No. 3 items are Dowicide treated. Let us quote on your requirements—and ae F 
demonstrate that you can rely on us for dependable quality and Service. | 
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| HENDERSON MOLDUS CO 








COMBINED ASSETS 
$20,773,590.00 


Detailed statement of each or all 








STRENGTH — POWER 
ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Assets of Strong Investments in Leading Industries 


Adequate Reserves for Expenses and Contingencies, Permitting Large 


Surplus and Dividends to Policy - Holders 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. 


Van Wert, Ohio 


Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn. 
Seattle, Washington 


of the companies sent upon request. 


Established 


1876 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1897 


1901 


COMBINED SURPLUS 
$9,752,509.58 

















various stages of preparation for award of con- 
tracts. The projects in these two groups in- 
clude post offices and other Federal buildings in 
every State of the Union. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads shows that reve- 
nue freight loadings for the two weeks ended 
Oct. 26, 1935, totaled 1,440,771 cars as follows: 
Forest products, 62,051 cars (a decrease of 
2,352 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended Oct. 12); coal, 267,125 cars; grain, 
73,569 cars; livestock, 44,252 cars; ore, 63,768 
cars; coke, 14,118 cars; merchandise, 332,677 
cars, and miscellaneous, 583,211 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Oct. 26 show 
a decrease of 380 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 12. 


Five Billion Feet May Be Tapped 
by New Road 


KaLama, WasH., Nov. 2.—A crew of fifteen 
surveyors, working under the direction of Sam 
Bellah, construction engineer for the Crossett- 
Western Timber Co., of Oswego, Ore., has 
moved into the Pigeon Springs country on the 
upper Kalama River, near here, to start run- 
ning a survey for a proposed logging railway 
into the timber company’s holdings in that dis- 
trict. Surveys in the higher elevations are ex- 
pected to be made immediately so that they may 
be completed before winter snows begin. The 
road, if constructed, would tap a stand of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000,000 feet of virgin timber 
owned by the Crossett Western Timber Co., 
the Fred W. Bradley interests and the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. 
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CHARLES EMMETT HILL, 75, who, until 
his retirement several years ago, was one of 
the prominent lumbermen of the _ Pacific 
Northwest, died at his home in Tacoma, 
Wash., Oct. 27. He was born in California, 
and graduated from St. Mary’s College in 
1875. After serving as deputy county clerk 
in San Francisco, managing a ranch in San 
Mateo County, California, and being em- 
ployed with a lumber company in Navarro 
Ridge, Calif., he came to Tacoma in 1880 and 
entered the employ of Hanson & Co., prede- 
cessors of the Tacoma Mill Co. After serving 
an apprenticeship in the mill, he became 
cashier of the company. He subsequently 
became office manager and in 1898 was made 
resident manager, a position he held until 
he retired ten years ago. He also was presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Kanaskat Lumber 
& Shingle Co. He served as city clerk for 
Tacoma in 1890. Mr. Hill was at the height 
of his activity in Tacoma during the Spanish- 
American war when as head of the Tacoma 
Mill Co., he contracted with the Government 
to furnish a large quantity of lumber to the 
Philippine Islands. His mill with the aid of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., shipped 
about 75,000,000 feet from Tacoma wharves 
in one year. He was one of the four original 
incorporators of the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau, established in 1906, which is 
recognized internationally and issues grade 
certificates for shipments to foreign coun- 
tries. In the fall of 1914, Mr. Hill with Maj. 
E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, and E. G. Ames, Seat- 
tle, traveled through the Northwest and per- 
suaded lumber companies in Oregon and 
Washington to help create the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. The organization 
was unique in the fact that all competing 
lumber companies agreed to handle their ex- 
port trade through it instead of using their 
own shipping lines to take their cargoes to 
foreign companies. His interests in these 
groups remained active up to his death. He 
is seevives by his widow, two sons, and three 
sisters. 


WILLIAM BUECHLEY, JR., 66, Pennsyl- 
vania lumber dealer, died in the Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, Pottsville, Pa., Oct. 26. The 
father of the deceased operated a lumber 
yard, and in 1872 bought the present site of 
the Buechley Lumber Yards (Inc.) in Potts- 
ville. When 21, the son became a partner 
in the firm, William Buechley & Son. On 
Jan. 1, 1909, the young man opened a retail 
lumber yard of his own in Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., under the name of William Buechley Jr. 
& Co. His father retired from active busi- 
ness in 1912, and the two yards were managed 
by the son. In 1921, the dealer opened an- 
other yard at Hamburg, Pa., and three years 
later he purchased a larger site for the busi- 
ness. The three yards were consolidated in 
1929 under the present name, and he took the 
office of treasurer in the corporation. He 
was active in the firm’s management until 
his death. Mr. Buechley served as a director 
of the old Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation many years. He represented the third 
successive generation of lumber merchants 
in his family. His grandfather, Christopher 
Buechley, came from Germany and conducted 
a lumber yard along with building and re- 
pairing canal boats at Schuylkill Haven. De- 
ceased was likewise interested in farming 
and breeding livestock. He operated the 
Buechley Farms near Pottsville for the last 
thirty years. He was president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair Association in 1932. Sur- 
viving him are two sons, Frank S. and Wil- 
liam ITI, president and secretary of the cor- 
poration, and two daughters. 


SETH W. MORRISON, 79, head of S. W. 
Morrison Co. in Salt Lake City, Utah, died 
Nov. 4 after a long illness. He began his 
business career in his father’s lumber yard 
at Denver, Colo., and went to Salt Lake City 
in 1890 where he organized Morrison-Merrill 
& Co. (Inc.). He became manager of the firm 
and twelve years later founded the S. W. 
Morrison Co. He was a member of the Utah 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and of several 
civic and service clubs. He is survived by 
his widow, a son and two daughters. 


JOHN A. CRANSTON, 92. retired lumber- 
man, died in Wilmington, Del., Oct. 21. He 
was active in business until two years ago, 
when his hip was broken. He first was as- 
sociated with his father, James, in the retail 
lumber business at Newport, Del. At his 
parent’s death, he operated the yard at New- 

rt and several yards in Wilmington and 
New Castle. In 1885, he sold his retail lum- 
ber interests, and opened a wholesale lumber 
yard and office in Wilmington. In 1912, he 
retired from active management of the firm, 
and re-entered the retail lumber field in Wil- 
mington under the name of Christiana Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. Eight years later 
he discontinued his wholesale concern, and 
two years afterwards quit the lumber busi- 





ness entirely. He devoted his interest to the 
Newport ‘irust Co., of which he was vice 
presiuent, and the Newport Land & invest- 
ment Co, wnich ne headed. Mr. Cranston was 
a@ mason, and served in the State iegisiature 
in 1590. ‘lwo sons, two daughters, a brother, 
a sister, nine grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild survive. 





F. R. LANTER, 81, prominent retail lumber 
deaier in Viatnhe, Kan., died Uct. 25 in a hos- 
Piltai'at YOungstown, Ohio. He was visiting 
a daughter in that city when he broke his 
hip and iater succumbed. The deceased 
Started the firm bearing his name in 1883, 
and it observed its fiftieth anniversary two 
years ago. Mr. Lanter served as mayor of 
nis city many years ago, as postmaster from 
1398-1906, as county treasurer from 1920- 
lyz4, and as Justice of the Peace for the 
last tweive years. He was a Mason for filty 
years, and a Presbyterian. For many years 
he was steward of the Kansas State School 
tor the Deaf at Olathe. H. UV. Lanter, a son, 
who is president of the Cowley-Lanter Lum- 
ber Co. with offices at Olathe and Overland 
Park, Kan., survives. 


FREDERICK A. CHENEY, 66, head of the 
Frederick A. Cheney Cc., dealer in woodwork- 
ing machinery in Medford, Mass., died Oct. 27 
at his home in Arlington following a pro- 
tracted illness. Prior to 1905 he was active as 
secretary and sales manager of the S. A. 
Woods Machine Co., of South Boston. In 
that year he withdrew to establish a sales 
agency for a full line of woodworking ma- 
chines which he operated twenty-five years 
before opening his present plant in Medford. 
He was a veteran of the Spanish-American 
war, a 32nd degree Mason, a member of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church and the Army and 
Navy Club of Boston. He is survived by a 
brother, 


W. H. B. KENDALL, 64, treasurer of Bor- 
den, Guiney & Kendall Co. at Fall River, 
Mass., died Nov. 3 at his home in that city. 
The son of Dr. and Mrs. James A. Kendall, his 
first position after leaving scnool was with 
the Union Savings Bank of Fall River, where 
he remained until he became associated with 
Philip Borden in the lumber business. In 
1901 he joined Edward M. Borden and Edward 
J. Guiney in creating the firm title that has 
ever since been prominent in the distribution 
of building material in Fall River. He was 
a member of the Masons, Odd Fellows and 
Knights of Pythias. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter and a son. 





ALBERT N. THOMPSON, 74, pioneer hard- 
wood lumberman of Memphis, Tenn., died 
Oct, 23 at his desk at the De Soto Hardwood 
Flooring Co. He retired ten years ago but 
kept a desk at the company where his son, 
Donald E., is associated. In 1902 Mr. Thomp- 
son and John W. McClure, secretary of the 
National Hardwood Lumber’ Association, 
formed the firm of Thompson & McClure, and 
dealt in hardwoods. They merged with the 
Bellgrade Lumber Co. in 1907. The next year 
Mr. Thompson formed the Albert N. Thomp- 
son & Co. Surviving him are his widow, two 
sons, two sisters and a brother. 


SAMUEL SCHERER, 62, manager for thirty 
years of the Raymond Lumber Co., Raymond, 
Ill, died Oct. 15 from injuries received in an 
automobile accident while enroute to a lum- 
ber dealers’ convention. Riding in the same 
automobile with Mr. Scherer at the time of 
the crash were: Jack Duffy, manager Baker 
Lumber Co. at Morrisonville; Abe Nicholls, 
manager of a lumber concern at Farmers- 
ville, and Harry Bruin, manager of the 
Harvel Lumber Co., Harvel, all of whom were 
seriously injured. Mr. Scherer leaves his 
widow, a daughter, his mother, a brother and 
two sisters. 


MERCHANT E. PHILBRICK, 63, for over 
thirty years an active member of the whole- 
sale hardwood firm of John M. Woods & Co., 
East Cambridge, Mass., died Oct. 22 at the 
New England Baptist ospital, Boston, fol- 
lowing a severe brain hemorrhage two weeks 
earlier. Mr. Philbrick had retired from the 
lumber firm last February. For many years 
he was a member of the Brae Burn Country 
Club, the Farmingham Country Club, the 
Sliver Club of Boston and the Columbian 
Lodge of Masons. He was a native of Houl- 
ton, Maine, and is survived by his widow and 
a sister. 


B. M. TALBOT, associated with the Weber- 
King Lumber Co. in Barham, La., since 1919, 
died Oct. 10. He served as vice president and 
manager until the mill ceased operating in 
1927, and was a director and stockholder in 
the Weber-King Manufacturing Co. at Lees- 
ville, La., at the time of his death. For many 
years he was a cypress manufacturer at 
Gibson, La. Mr. Talbot had returned from 
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a trip to Alaska shortly before his death 
His widow, two sons and two daughters gyr. 
vive. 


W. H. ELBRING, 50, of the Elbring-Nahli,x 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., died Oct. 10 from 
an attack of pneumonia, following an opera. 
tion for appendicitis. Mr. Elbring was widely 
known in the lumber trade. In addition to 
his connection with the Elbring-Nahlik Lum. 
ber Co., he was in charge of industrial sales 
for the Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co., having 
been connected with the Crossett interests 
for twenty years. He was an outstanding 
figure in the lumber trade and had a host of 
friends, who mourn his passing. A few 
months before his death his only son was 
killed in an automobile accident. Mr. Elbring 
is survived by his widow. 


CLYDE V. GOUGH, 60, former president of 
a lumber company bearing his name in 
Akron, Ohio, died Oct. 23. The deceased went 
to Akron in 1917, after receiving his early 
lumber knowledge in Chicago and Gary, Ind. 
and organized his company. It dissolved in 
1932, and he had been a lumber broker since 
then. He was active in the Akron Lumber. 
men’s Association, the Masons, Elks, Rotary 
and Portage Country Club. His widow, ¢ 
daughter, one son and two sisters survive, 


ELMER E. TODD, 75, veteran lumber 
dealer of Aurora, Ill., died Oct. 11. In 1897 
he became associated with the firm White 
& Todd. Lucius Todd, brother of the de- 
ceased, who was a member of the firm, and 
Mrs. F. O. White, the other member, both 
died many years ago, and the company was 
re-organized with Elmer Todd, his brother, 
G. H., and nephew, Arthur Todd, as partners, 
A widow and his brother survive. 


CHARLES E. GALLIHER, 76, president 
William T. Galliher & Bro. (Inc.), Washing- 
ton, D. C., died at his home in that city Oct, 
30. In 1889 the deceased and his brother, 
William T., founded the corporation which 
carries his name, and that is prominent in 
the lumber industry. Mr. Galliher was a 
director in the Federal-American Bank, and 
the Roslyn Steel & Cement Co. His widow, 
a daughter and two sons survive. 


WILLIS L. ENSIGN, 61, well known in lum- 
ber circles, died Oct. 18 at his home in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. At one time he was president 
of the Ensign Yellow Pine Co. with sawmills 
in Alabama, and after selling the concern 
became salesman for the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co. of North Tonawanda, N. Y. He 
was a@ 32nd degree Mason. Mr. Ensign leaves 
a widow, a son, two daughters, a sister and 
one brother. 


ANDREW TAIT, 97, a widely known lumber 
manufacturer, passed away at his home in 
Toronto recently. Mr. Tait was president of 
the Huntsville Lumber Co., which was or- 
ganized in 1892, to succeed the firm of Heath, 
Tait and Turnbull, which erected its first 
sawmill at Huntsville in 1886. The mill was 
operated for many years, but was dismantled 
a few years ago. 


HARRY L. MONTGOMERY, 56, partner and 
manager of the O. K. Lumber Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., died Oct. 28. Two brothers, T. E. and 
C. R. Montgomery, were associated with him 
in the company. He belonged to the Knights 
of Pythias, and the Cosmopolitan Club. Sur- 
viving are his brothers, two daughters, and 
two sisters. 


DAVID CHAMPOUX, 65, president of the 
Bay Chaleur Mills Lumber Co., Cross Point, 
P. Q., Canada, died recently in Quebec. He 
was well known to lumbermen of Canada, and 
once served as president of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association. His widow, four 
sons and two daughters survive. 


CLARENCE M. CONFER, 68, manager of 
the Barker Lumber Co., Darien, Wis., died 
suddenly at his desk Oct. 30. He had been 
connected with the firm for thirty-one years. 
He was a Mason, and secretary of the Modern 
Woodmen for eighteen years. A son and two 
grandchildren survive. 


MRS. FLORENCE DARBY ALEY, wife of 
Charles Aley, vice president and treasurer of 
the American Creosoting Co., Louisville, xy. 
died Nov. 1. She was a member of the 
Woman’s Club, and the Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. She leaves her husband, a daughter, 
her mother, a sister, and a brother. 


GEORGE S. HALL, 62, vice president of the 
Collinwood Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died 
Oct. 26. He had been with the company 
twenty-five years, and vice president ten 
years. His widow, a daughter, two brothers 
and one sister survive. 


CHARLES S. BENTLEY, 67, retired lum- 
berman and banker of Richton, Miss., died 
at Laurel, Miss., Oct. 16. He was a brother 
of Joseph A. Bentley, head of_J. A. Bentley 
Lumber Co., Zimmerman, La. He is survived 
by his widow, four daughters, a son and his 
brother. 


S. R. SELLS, 64, president of the Sells Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Johnson City, Tenn. 
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and former Republican Congressman, died 
Nov. 2. Although his activities were in many 
fields, he preferred to call himself a lumber- 
man. ia 

MARIAN J. BUSTEAD, 37, assistant secre- 
tary of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Credit 
Corp., died Oct. 24. She had been with the 
above concern and the Buffalo Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association for the last twelve years. 
Her father and a sister survive. 


NORMAN H. BROWN, 56, vice president of 
the Chittenden Lumber Co., Gurnee, Ill., died 
Oct. 31 in a hospital at Rochester, Minn. His 
widow and a son survive. 


JOHN PATTERSON, 72, engaged many 
years in logging and sawmill operations in 
the Pacific Northwest, died Oct. 28 at_ his 
home in Portland, Ore. His widow, three 
daughters, a son, two sisters and two broth- 
ers survive. 


GEORGE HELLMAN, 62, a partner in the 
Hellmann Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Cov- 
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ington, Ky., died Oct. 17. He leaves his 
widow, his mother, three sons, two daughters, 
a brother and two sisters. 


ROBERT R. CHAPMAN, well known Long 
Island lumberman, died a short time ago in 
his residence at Rutherford, N. J. 





Waives Long-and-Short Haul on 


Coast to Minnesota Rates 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted authority, 
on conditions, for the establishment and main- 
tenance of rates on lumber and related articles, 
in carloads, from south Pacific coast origins to 
certain destinations in Minnesota, without ob- 
serving the long-and-short haul provision of 
Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


Forest Conservation--What Is the 
Ideal Plan? 


[By E. A. Sterling, James D. Lacey Co.] 


Since forest conservation under the defunct 
Lumber Code was stopped before it really 
started, many timely questions center around 
this first comprehensive attempt to apply bet- 
ter forest practice on private lands. Although 
there were many things that only time and ex- 
perience could clarify and cure, a long step was 
taken in a direction that is likely to have broad 
bearing on the future management of private 
timberlands. Indifference and skepticism will 
not change the future course of events. 

The effective and sincere effort by leading 
lumbermen and foresters to evolve a practical 
code for improving forest conditions, is in it- 
self evidence that the ends sought were desirable 





LETTERS FROM THE MAIL 
OF A WHOLESALER 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
who will recall with pleasure a series of 
“Letters From the Mail of a Wholesaler,” 
published some time ago, will be pleased 
to know that in the issue of Nov. 23 will 
appear another installment of these let- 
ters, that will deal specifically with two 
subjects of immediate outstanding impor- 
tance to manufacturers and distributors 
of hardwoods. Watch for this feature 
in the next issue. 





and the need actually existed. The influence of 
public sentiment is not so clear, for in matters 
beyond its immediate knowledge and pocketbook 
the public is inclined to follow what it is told. 
The publicity and effort expended on the Code 
brought nearer to a head the rather vague pub- 
lic recognition of a national forest problem but 
also left the usual distorted public conception 
of the industrial side of the picture. 


Changes Not Far Ahead 


The pertinent question today is “What next?” 
The same complex problems exist, most of the 
promised Government aid is still in the future, 
and forward-looking plans are tempered, by 
doubts and uncertainty. On the other side, we 
ear of individual timberland owners who are 
going on with their sustained-yield programs 
or, at least, are voluntarily applying better for- 
est practice. This it may be assumed is because 
it is known or believed to be more profitable, 
and is certainly preferable to Government com- 
pulsion or control. To the extent that progress 
has resulted, in whole or in part, from inspira- 
tion derived from Code principles, there is that 
much net gain. It may however be anticipating 
a revival of future requirements likely to be 
applied in what is interpreted as the public in- 
terest. While each individual timberland owner 
still has relative freedom of action in working 
out his own problems, there is little question 
that the industry and component units may well 


prepare themselves for changes that lie not 
very far ahead. In fact it has been evident that 
business sentiment is favorable to going just as 
far in conservation as the industry can afford 
to go, but the diversity of conditions among 
individual owners creates one of the highest 
hurdles in any national plan. 


Government Co-operation Promised 


The most recent encouragement found, on the 
Government side, is the recognition given by 
President Roosevelt, in his speech at Lake 
Placid, of the need of tax easements by placing 
more of the burden on production rather than 
the destructive property tax on timberlands, 
and the renewed promise of Federal forest 
credits as an aid to sustained-yield operations. 
This assumes co-operation and an opportunity 
for many progressive owners to conserve their 
capital investment in plants as well as timber, 
to prolong or perpetuate their business and com- 
munities, and gradually to satisfy the public 
requirements for future timber supply, without 
going broke doing it. 

Whatever the extent or limits of Government 
timberland acquisition, ak admit that private 
ownership will continue to play an important 
part. Much of the Government ownership must 
comprise watershed protection and marginal 
forest lands that are acquired and maintained 
at public expense. The ideal program would be 
adequate commercial timber production on pri- 
vate lands, on a self-supporting and profitable 
basis, with public ownership centered on the 
large areas needed for protection and recrea- 
tion forests that can not be self-supporting, plus 
co-ordinated or integrated management and 
development of essential regional units. 


Marketing Needs More Study 


In the light of recent thought on selective 
cutting and sustained yield, it is an open ques- 
tion whether more conservative cutting practice 
on many private holdings would not have been 
more profitable than volume output. It is cer- 
tain that there is a definite limit on the size 
and grade of logs that can be milled at a profit. 
It is equally true that comparatively slight 
changes in logging practice would in many cases 
have left the land in better condition for re- 
growth, or more valuable for sale. To get ready 
for whatever is coming, the private owner needs 
to put his own house in order and know defi- 
nitely the possibilities and limitations in his par- 
ticular case. No lumberman wants Government 
credit or regulation if he can maintain a profit- 
able business without it. In the many cases 
where federal credit will be required in order 
to apply conservation measures, the needs and 
conditions must be more clearly presented than 
has been common practice in the past. Back of 
it all and needing the forceful, co-ordinated 
effort of Government and industry is the funda- 
mental but neglected development of utilization 
and marketing. 


Arrow Brand 





TODAY'S BUYING 
DEMANDS Service 


The retail dealer's service to his 
customer is directly dependent 
upon the service the dealer gets 
from the manufacturer. 

The Florida Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company commands the entire 
cypress output of its five member 
mills in Florida and Louisiana. With 
millions of feet of thoroughly air- 
seasoned Arrow Brand Tidewater 
Red Cypress constantly available, 
this Company automatically be- 
comes oo most dependable 
source of supply for cypress. 
Whatever your cypress require- 
ments are—or how quickly you 
need them, you can always de- 
pend upon prompt service from 
the 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines.—The large mills in 
Spokane report little change in the market 
situation in the last two weeks. Weather 
has turned severely cold, but is not expected 
to continue so for long, and as no snow has 
fallen roads are not wet, and the weather 
has had little effect on operations. The vol- 
ume of sales remains about the same as dur- 
ing the first part of the month. There has 
been no change in prices. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—The seasonal lull that 
is usual at this time of year is making 
itself felt. New business and production are 
decreasing, but shipments are holding up 
fairly steadily. Most of the plants are turn- 
ing their attention to building up their in- 
ventories for future demand. Domestic and 
export markets are both quiet. Operators 
confidently expect improvement soon to mani- 
fest itself in the domestic field. But in the 
export field an improvement is less certain, 
as Canadian mills are reported to be getting 
the bulk of the orders. Announcement was 
made this week from Grays Harbor that the 
boom men’s strike has been settled there, and 
that major logging companies as well as lum- 
ber mills are operating once more as usual. 
The boom men are reported to have returned 
to work at a wage of 70 cents an hour. This 
settlement removes the last hang-over of 
the strike that began last May 6. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods—Logs are becoming 
relatively scarce in the Columbia River dis- 
trict, as the result of a very active demand, 
and quotations are firm at generally $1 
higher than those of two weeks ago. Ad- 
vances effective this week range from $1 to 
$1.50. Mills are glad to get the logs, espe- 
cially since an unseasonal cold spell is in- 
terrupting woods operations at this time, 
when ordinarily all camps run to full capac- 
ity to accumulate a surplus for the holiday 
period. The largest advance noted is in 
cedar log prices, which now range from 
$13@15. Manufacturers of spruce lumber re- 
port an active demand for high grades for 
shipment to England and Italy. In demand 
for fir and western pine there is noted a 
slight seasonal falling off. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—The mills find demand 
much heavier than during the first half of 
October, and inquiries have more than 
doubled. Orders for both 3- and 4-inch 
Bé&better flooring are in excess of actual 
stocks, while these items in short length end- 
matched are also in limited supply. Prices 
have softened slightly on 4-inch B&better 
and No. 1 flat grain flooring, though some 
mills are limiting sales on B&better to 5,000 
feet a car. Bé&better finish 1x12-inch and 
5/4x10- and 12-inch is scarcer than at any 
previous time this year. B&better 1x4- and 
8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, have been added to 
the list of scarce items. Nos. 1 and 2 dimen- 
sion, 2x4-inch, is in limited supply, with 
2x12-inch, 10-, 12- and 20-foot very scarce 
at most mills. Heavy sales of 8-inch No. 3 
boards have cleaned up this item to green 
stock at several plants. Small mills are 
active and report a good business in center 
matched and shiplap, but prices are distress- 
ingly low. Nos. 1 and 2 lath continue in good 
demand, and supply is limited. Demand for 
car material is heavier than at any previous 
time during the current year, all lengths of 
siding and lining moving in a sizable volume, 
and demand for 4-inch, 9- and 10-foot B&bet- 
ter being urgent. Stocks are very limited at 
practically all mills, and most orders are be- 
ing entered for shipment in thirty days. 
Some wholesalers are endeavoring to “beat 
the gun” by placing orders for both siding 
and lining in B&better and No. 1 grades for 
shipment in sixty days, expecting a broader 
demand and stronger prices, but few mills 
are willing to sell them ahead. Demand for 
specially worked novelty stock is surpris- 
ingly gocd, most recent orders requesting 
quick shipment; and buyers are ordering for 
shipment during the first quarter of next 
year. 

Southern Hardwoods—Demand has been 
well sustained. Several mills are unable to 
furnish FAS white and red oak in any quan- 
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Market News from Am 


tity, because of large purchase by an auto- 
motive concern several weeks ago and in- 
creased sales to agricultural implement 
manufacturers. Orders for interior trim are 
very good for this time of year. Demand for 
flooring is reasonably good, with a few items 
scarce, largely in red oak, but prices are not 
as strong as they should be. A heavy rain 
the first of the week slowed up logging, and 
it will not take much more rain to practically 
suspend woods work in river bottoms for 
some time, but mills have a fair stock of 
logs for the meanwhile. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine.—Buying, other than for 
Governmental use direct or under Govern- 
ment financing, is limited. In the larger 
towns of Alabama there continues to be re- 
pairing of buildings and a few new ones are 
going up, but most of the residence construc- 
tion is being done in rural districts. Con- 
tracts are being let each week for many new 
school buildings, and for a still larger num- 
ber of additions to present units. Owing to 
strikes and general unrest in the coal mining 
industry, industrial business has lagged, for 
buyers will not place their requisitions and 
the absence of these heavy buyers is being 
feit in the market. Southern pine demand 
has been maintained at present levels 
through price reductions. Prices on short- 
leaf dimensions are the lowest for years. Dry 
stocks have declined so much that there is 
only a thin margin between dressed dry and 
rough green. Boards, 1x6-inch, sold at $13.50, 
with offers of $12.50 made. Shortleaf S4S 
standard dimension, 2x4- and 2x8-inch, 10- to 
16-foot, is $14; 2x6-inch, $13; 2x10-inch, $16; 
2x12-inch, $16.50@18. For 1x3- and 1x4-inch, 
price is $12@13; 1x6- and 8-inch, $13@15; 
1x10-inch, $16; 1x12-inch, $18. Kiln dried 
flooring and siding bring a bit better prices. 
Some buyers are taking air dried flooring, 
siding and finish. Kiln dried stock, run to 
1x3- and ix4-inch No. 3 flooring, sells at 
$10@11, No. 2, $16; No. 1, $28; B&better, $31. 
No. 3 drop siding is $10; No. 2 and droppings, 
$20; No. 1, $29; B&better, $32. Double-beaded 
partition, 1x4- and 6-inch, is $12 for No. 3; 
$20 for No. 2, $31 for No. 1, and $34 for 
B&better. Finish, 1x3- and 4-inch, sells at 
$30 for B&better, and $28 for “C”’; 1x6- and 
1x8-inch, $34 for B&better and $30 for “C”; 


1x5- and 10-inch, $42.50 for B&better and 
$37 for “C”; 1x12-inch, $57.50 for B&better 
and $50 for “C.” Green timbers, rough or 


S4S, 4x4- to 8x8-inch, are $17; 3x10- to 10x10- 
inch, $21, and 3x12- to 12x12-inch, $23. Long- 
leaf stocks are moving without any trouble, 
and at much better prices than shoftleaf. 
Flat grain 3- and 4-inch No. 1 flooring is $33; 
No. 2 and dropping, $21@23. Dimension, 2x4- 
and 2x8-inch, is $18 for No. 2 and $23 for 
No. 1; 2x6-inch, $17 for No. 2 and $22 for 
No. 1; 2x10-inch, $20 for No. 2 and $27 for 
No. 1; 2x12-inch, $24 for No. 2 and $31 for 
No. 1. Longleaf drop siding brings little 
above shortleaf. Ceiling, 5/8x4-inch, either 
longleaf and shortleaf, is $10 for No. 3; $17 
for No. 2 and droppings, $26 for No. 1 com- 
mon, and $28 for B&better. 


s 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Southern Hardwoods.—Demand continues 
good in both domestic and foreign markets, 
and, though prices are not satisfactory, they 
are showing some improvement. Practically 
all domestic consumers are buying in fair 
volume. Furniture plant purchases indicate 
that they are active, and automobile factories 
are constantly in the market. Building mate- 
rial interests throughout the United States 
are also buying. Foreign demand has shown 
marked gains, exporters getting offers of 
more orders, especially for oak, than they 
can accept. It was hard for English con- 
sumers to realize that they must pay more 
for hardwoods, but their offers are now more 
attractive, though not as high as relation 
between supply and demand justifies. While 
mills are operating full time throughout the 
South, production has not been much above 
shipments, so there is little accumulation of 
stock—and at this season it is customary to 
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cut more than is shipped, to provide a reserve 
to take care of demand during the rainy 
winter months when heavy production is im. 
possible. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Retail—During last September, 484 retajj 
yards in the ninth Federal Reserve district 
sold 9,787,000 board feet of lumber, as com. 
pared with 11,567,000 feet in August, ang 
9,150,000 feet in September, 1934. Stocks at 
459 yards Sept. 30 totaled 69,793,000 feet, as 
compared with 69,817,000 feet Aug. 31, anq 
61,502,000 feet Sept. 30 a year ago. Total 
sales of all materials at 484 yards during last 
September were $1,447,900; in August, $1,283. 
200, and in September, 1934, $1,239,900. 


Northern Pine.—With production decreas- 
ing seasonally, the mills are entering the 
winter with considerably less stock than they 
had last year. In some cases assortments 
are not well rounded out. Some production 
during the winter by small mills will help 
alleviate this situation, but generally speak- 
ing there is pretty certain to be a short sup- 
ply of certain items before spring. Dealers 
continue to purchase mostly mixed cars for 
immediate needs, with speedy shipment stipu- 
lated. Prices are firm, with advances being 
asked on some items in short supply. Some 
low grade material is in greater demand 
than usual, because of purchases for Federal 
projects. 


Northern White Cedar.—Until very recently, 
weather conditions have been very favorable 
for outdoor work, and demand for small posts 
has continued in considerable volume. With 
the corn seed allowance now definitely fixed 
at 45 cents a bushel, some farmers are setting 
about repair and new work which they have 
been holding in abeyance, thinking possibly 
the loan figure would be fixed at 40 cents. 
An appreciable increase in the demand for 
poles has been noted during the past three 
or four weeks, most of the material being 
for telephone line replacements. Prices re- 
main firm, with a number of items, chiefly 
smaller posts, in short supply. 


Millwork. — With residential construction 


* work showing a big increase during the past 


few weeks, the sash and door market is hold- 
ing fairly strong, with a considerable pro- 
portion of the millwork going into rural 
communities. With the value of farm crops 
this year set at 60 percent above that of 
1934, the outlook is regarded as favorable. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market.—Railroad approval of 
a reduction in freight rates on shipments of 
building materials ranging from 1 to 12 
cents, from producing points in the South 
and Southwest to destination points in the 
northern, central and eastern territories, last 
week held up sales to some extent, pending 
inauguration of the new tariffs. Buyers 
awaited the new savings, which would mean 
a reduction in lumber of $2 a thousand. The 
new rates place southern producers on 4 
parity with West Coast producers, who had 
a commanding advantage through their new 
blanket transcontinental rate. There was 
some irregularity in price schedules last 
week, with some smaller mills granting con- 
cessions to move surplus items, the result 
being a generally weaker trend throughout 
the list. Inquiries were liberal, but dealt 
mostly with the effect of the new rate on 
prices. 


Retail.—Lumber sales at 155 reporting 
yards in the tenth Federal Reserve district 
declined 11.5 percent in volume from August 
to September, but were 26.5 percent larger 
than last September. Dollar sales of all ma- 
terials increased 3.5 percent during Septem- 
ber, and were 28.6 percent above a year ag0. 
Stocks of lumber Sept. 30 were approxi- 
mately the same as one month earlier, but 
5.1 percent greater than one year earlier. 


Southern Pine.—Sales were active for 4 
time before announcement of the propos 
rate reduction, but dropped sharply soon 
afterward. The smaller mills were moving 
distress stock at liberal price concessions. 
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The fact that retailers generally have larger 
stocks than a year ago was believed to ex- 
plain the failure of fall buying to develop. 
Industrial demand was spotty. 


Western Pine.—Eastern and central points 
continued to buy a good volume of Idaho and 
ponderosa, while there was a fair volume of 
mixed-car business. Prices were firm and 
tending higher, particularly for Idaho pine. 
Millwork plants are beginning to feel the 
pull from Public Works appropriations and 
are buying in better volume. 


Douglas Fir.—Good sales to eastern mar- 
kets were in evidence, but local dealers 
showed no disposition to add to stocks. In- 
dustrial demand was light. 


Hardwoods.—Prices are considerably 
higher than a year ago, but demand has 
shown little improvement, except in the in- 
dustrial division, where automotive and fur- 
niture manufacturers continue to purchase 
a good volume. Millwork plants reported 
active demand and were in the market for 
fresh supplies. 


Houston, Tex. 


House building continues active through- 
out the State, but country buying has slowed 
up somewhat, owing to ths fact that the 
cotton crop in the larger part of Texas has 
been a disappointment. However, the feed 
crop is very good. 

Southern Pine.—There has been some in- 
crease in orders. There is a tendency on the 
part of the mills to issue special offers on 
surplus stocks, but increased volume has 
made mills in general more reluctant to con- 
cede. Stocks at mills are considerably below 
normal, and they are unable to supply the de- 
mand for 1x4- to 1x12-inch No. 1 boards. But 
heavy dimension is rather a drug on the 
market. The Government’s program of 
armory construction, however, is under way, 
and these armories will be largely con- 
structed of wood. A strike for some weeks 
has seriously interfered with the export 
movement of pine, particularly at Lake 
Charles and Orange. Export demand had 
been picking up nicely and, if a satisfac- 
tory settlement is reached soon, should be 
heavy. 

Hardwoods.—The market is still good, but 
buyers are holding off for a reduction in 
freight rates to the East. It is now reported 
that the railroads are not willing to give re- 
ductions on hardwoods, and users should 
soon re-enter the market. Furniture plants 
are active. Mill stocks are not heavy, and 
any amount of buying is going to result in 
shortage of various items and price advances. 

Shingles and Lath.—A number of shingle 
mills have closed down and have put out lists 
that are absolutely firm. Lath have weak- 
ened a little, but the supply is low, and most 
mills are refusing to meet cheap offers. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Markets. Rail—Prices set by 
the mills for the most part are holding firm, 
as they prefer to build up assortments rather 
than concede, all having broken stocks. Line 
yards and the railroads are expected to come 
into the market between now and Christmas. 


Intercoastal.—Most mills have enough un- 
filled orders ahead for thirty days operation. 
They are reluctant to accept business for 
Spring delivery, figuring that prices will be 
higher after Jan. 1. Due to a large move- 
ment of general cargo, December ship space 
iS pretty well taken. Stocks of uppers are 
badly broken, and a good demand exists; but 
common lumber is available in ample quan- 
tity. Efforts of buyers to get mills to absorb 
the increase in intercoastal rate are not suc- 
ceeding, and mill prices are firm. It is be- 
lieved that a considerable volume of business 
is being held back. The California market 
— as stocks in southern California are 
_ Export.—No improvement in Oriental trade 
is noted. Freight rates are too high. Squares 
move to Japan at $6.75 and $7, and lumber 
consigned to Shanghai moves at $8, or $8.50 
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to northern China ports. China is buying a 
little in British Columbia, but Japan is not 
buying. A good volume of lumber is moving 
to the United Kingdom, but British Columbia 
gets the orders, except for some clears. The 
European Continent is buying a fair amount. 
South America is still holding off. 


Shingles.—Prices have declined so much 
that nearly a score of mills have closed down. 
No. 1 shingles are in fair demand, but 2’s and 
3’s are weak. Stocks at mills are low, and 
an early stiffening of prices is expected. 

Logs.—All kinds of fir logs are hard to 
get. Clear logs and peelers are much in de- 
mand. Good fir logs bring $11, $17 and $21, 
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with peelers selling at $26. 
are lower than they were a fortnight ago, 
because freezing weather has reduced input. 
Hemlock logs are a drug on the market, 
largely because export to Japan has slowed 


Stocks of all logs 


down, leaving only the pulp mills in the 
market; prices of hemlock range between $9 
and $10. Cedar logs have weakened some- 
what, but most shingle cedar logs bring $14, 
and lumber cedar logs, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwood demand has been fair. 
Old lumber is getting scarcer all the time, 
so prices should be perhaps $1 to $3 better 
on at least some items around the turn of 
the year. Red and white oak, and quartered 
oak, in all grades have been moving, there 
being an especially good export demand for 
white oak. Red oak is selling better in the 
domestic market, and prices are more satis- 
factory. There is fair demand for all gum 
items, and poplar has been in very fair call. 





Time Speeds On. 


—and it speeds particularly fast when rush orders are re- 


ceived—orders that demand quick decision as to the de- 


sirability of the credit risk. 


Be prepared to act promptly—to ship or reject rush 


orders without loss of time—by always having the latest 


credit facts right in your own office. 


TWICE-A-WEEK Supplemental Sheets keep the Lumber- 


men's Credit Rating Book revised and up-to-date. 


It is 


the only service that keeps you continuously informed as 


to the present credit status of all of your customers without 


the necessity of requesting a Special Report. 


These TWICE-A-WEEK "Sheets" also play another im- 


portant part—that of reporting new concerns entering the 


field—new prospective buyers of your products—a feature 


of invaluable aid to your Sales Department. 


Try lt On Approval 


This specialized industry service is available for 
inspection and test use in your own office without 
obligation—under our liberal 30 Day Approval plan. 


Inquire today. 


Address Dept. "A" 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


. 99 Wall Street, New York 





»», GOOD-BYE TO OLD 

















| |“ || Chav ALL STEEL. 
a_i VENTILATING WINDOW 









No more tugging with barn windows. The Clay “ n™ 
air’ is the easiest of all windows to open, close and ad- 
just any time and in any weather. No swelling-no sticking 
in wet weather. No drying out and rattling in d 
Direct drafts are elimina’ i 
summer. 


weather. 
‘ in cold weather. More air in 
Even though frozen with sleet - this window 
5 opens easily because of 
long latch handle and ex- 
clusive new latch con- 
struction. Locks securely 
in any position. Air-tight 
and rain-tight. 

AIR AND SUNLIGHT - 
Your Silent Partners! 
You take all year advantage 





barn w: 

building or remodeling your 

barn without the facts on 

this remarkable new ever- 
today 


lasting window, Write 


Dealers, Salesmen 
andAgents Wanted 


Clay Stanchions, Stalls. Bowls. 
Carriers .. A Complete line 
of Barn Equipment 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. AL-t!, Cedar Falls, ta. 

















ire us for quotations on 


Scuthomn Hardwoods 


CHAPMAN & DEWEY 


LUMBER COMPANY - MEMPHIS 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








QUALITY TELLS — "” “Verso 


cut we may have just what you want in 


OCKWOOD 
OAK FLOORING 
SOFT TEXTURE UNIFORM COLOR 
Ask for Stock and Price List 


GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 
1760 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


















DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 
Fine Food at Reasonable Prices 


Avoiel “Keennose 


OUTSTANDING ROOM VALUES 
$2.50 up 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins} 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 4.—The upswing of the 
lumber movement is leading most dealers to 
express the conviction that the tide has def- 
initely turned, and they are prepared to prove 
their claim with facts and figures that are com- 
ing to the surface daily from all corners of 
New England. One of our keenest trade stu- 
dents, discussing this New Deal with the writer 
a few days ago, gave the result of an analysis 
of the orders and comment sent in by his sales 
force. The swelling volume was coming from 
the larger cities and industrial centers, and this 
represented the sum total of the gains thus far 
made in the call for lumber. 

The PWA housing projects at South Boston 
and Cambridge, Mass., are fast taking shape, 
the former to provide 1046 living units at a 
cost of six million dollars, and the latter to 
house 310 families at an expenditure of $2,500,- 
000. Bids have been filed to prepare the founda- 
tions at South Boston, but no plans or specifica- 
tions are yet available to prospective bidders 
covering the main building contracts. For the 
Cambridge project, plans are out and bids have 
been invited to be opened at Washington on 
Nov. 11. At both locations the proposals 
are that values and rentals shall be low to pro- 
vide housing for families to be moved from 
slum sections or sub-standard dwellings. De- 
cision as to the material to be used is causing 
much delay at Washington headquarters. The 
Boston and Cambridge city governments are 
holding up permits for the work because Fed- 
eral authorities have made no provision for re- 
imbursing those cities for heavy losses in taxes 
when these big areas become tax exempt as 
Federal property. In Cambridge alone this item 
will amount to $22,000 annually for sixty years 
under a recent ruling of PWA while the annual 
tax loss to Boston will mount to six figures. 
At the moment the outlook for lumber at the 
housing projects at Cambridge and South Bos- 
ton is quite uncertain. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Thati there 
has been freer ordering of yard schedules 
calling for mill shipment is apparent. Of 
the 14,730,753 feet landed at Boston docks 
from West Coast in October, but few parcels 
were added to the stocks at the distribution 
yards, as most lots were trucked or back- 
hauled to the retail yards in filling old orders. 
Average receipts in October in the previous 
six years were 9,689,903 feet. The October 
receipts brought the total for the ten months 
of 1935 to 74,444,883 feet, and compare with 
48,610,027 feet in 1934; 100,567,989 feet in 
1933; 76,044,421 in 1932 and 133,791,270 feet 
in 1931. There are no definite changes noted 
in the selling prices to dealers. The Confer- 
ence freight rate continues at $12.50, and the 
Customs charges against British Columbia 
lumber more than offset any freight advan- 
tage resulting from the use of foreign 
“tramp” ships, chartered at lower rates. Com- 
petitive sales have been made, however, at 
prices $1@2 below list. That map of the 
Atlantic Coast produced on page 33 of Oct. 
26 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, showing 
in bold relief the effect of the 72-cent all-rail 
rate upon the territory most economically 
reached by the all-water and backhaul rout- 
ing, made a real hit here and was very favor- 
ably commented upon. 


Eastern Spruce.—The closing of many east- 
ern mills for the winter season finds the 
larger active mills well supplied with orders 
that are coming, about equally, from the 
yards and industrial plants. The price posi- 
tion is stronger, and a number of the larger 
and standard mills have announced an ad- 
vance of $1 on all sizes of dimension and 


boards effective last Friday, Nov. 1. This 
does not apply to lath and white cedar 
shingles, produced at these mills. This ad- 


vance brings the delivered prices at Boston 
rate points of small scantling, 2x3- and 2x4- 
inch to $33; 6- and 8-inch, $36@37; 10-inch, 
$38@39, and 12-inch, $40. Of dry, dressed and 
matched boards offerings are light, and there 
are delays in making deliveries. Stock boards 
in the 6- and 7-inch widths are firm at 


$33@34, with the 8-inch $1 higher. Of th 
covering boards, 5-inch and up, stocks are 
ample, and demand is less urgent, with the 
price range at $27@28. For bundled 2- ang 
3-inch furring, most mills are now asking 
$27@29, though in clearing yards at idle mills 
there are lots available as low as $25 for the 
2-inch. 

Lath and Shingles.—Spruce lath, 1%-inch 
move freely at $3.35@3.50, and the 15-inch 
at $3.80@4. Standard brands of eastern white 
cedar shingles are in fair demand at $4.95 
for extras; $3.50 for clears and $3 for 2nq 
clears. The feature of the West Coast req 
cedar market is the scant supply of nearly 
all grades and brands. At the storage yards 
here, as at all other Atlantic ports, there are 
few if any of the 18-inch Perfections, water. 
borne lots, and the same is true of the 16- 
inch No. 1 XXXXX. Some distributors have 
small lots of No. 2 and No. 3 kiln dried at 
the premium price of $3.83 for the former, 
and $3.58 for the latter. Latest quotations 
covering mill shipments, all-rail, are: Per. 
fections, $4.89; XXXXX No. 1, $4.49; No. 2 
$3.99, and No. 3, $3.19. These are delivereg 
prices at all New England points. 


Pine Boxboards.—The manufacturers met 
at Manchester, N. H., on Oct. 24. The report 
of stocks on hand at the mill yards showed 
no excess of unsold lots for this season. Only 





BEWARE OF FAKE 
SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS! 


Complaints have been received 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
subscription payments made to 
men representing themselves as 
authorized solicitors. The AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN employs few sub- 
scription solicitors, but in every 
case these men are supplied with 
credentials from this office. Before 
paying money or giving checks to 
any solicitor for a renewal or new 
subscription, demand that he show 
proper credentials. If these are 
not forthcoming, under no consid- 
eration should money be paid or 
checks be written for subscriptions 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





35 mills were active, compared with 48 on 
April 1 and 40 on Oct. 1. Most of the better 
lots of inch round edge had been moved or 
sold, but there was the usual surplus of sub- 
standard stock offering at sub-standard 
prices as low as $12 f.o.b. the mill yard, 
with standard lots held at $14@15. Mill 
prices for good lots of inch square edge 
range from $22@24. 


Maple Heel Stock.—Few sales are reported 
of standard cross-cut heel maple, and of- 
ferings of this class of stock by the maple 
mills are limited as the season wanes and 
the pressure for price concessions, in the 
drive for lower-cost heels, continues. This 
also affects the booking of orders for next 
season’s deliveries. On this score the smaller 
shops are turning definitely toward the use 
of long-length plank as standard for next 
season. 


Big Volume of Spruce Imported 


Imports of spruce lumber into the United 
States for the first nine months of the current 
year reached the important total of 133,655,000 
feet, each month, with few exceptions, showing 
an increase over the previous month, These 
imports were chiefly of Canadian origin, and 
the fact that there was a steady increase W d 
doubtless be accounted for by the fact that the 
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English market was flooded last year with un- 
sold consigned lumber, resulting in a very un- 
favorable market there this year for 9- and 
11-inch Canadian spruce deal. In July of this 
ar there was an influx of Russian spruce to 
the amount of 15,855,000 feet in three cargoes, 
two of which were discharged in New York 
and the third at Providence. It is reported that 
additional lots are on the way. The monthly 
record of spruce imports for the current year 
to Oct. 1 follows: 





Total 
Imports 
from all 

U. 8. S. R. Coun- 

(Russia) Canada tries 
1935— M Feet MFeet M Feet 
January «---+ereee coves 7,651 8,103 
February ------+-+ seers 9,139 9,776 
March ...---sess+s cvece 9,091 9,324 
April ...--eeeeeees ceeee 11,441 11,815 
SE cgarnennsenten seews 12,250 12,389 
BEE cocaccaccnesee wtnes 14,880 15,469 
Jaly oc ccccccccccecs 15,855 16,389 33,200 
AUSUSt ...-cccceee coves 14,984 15,663 
September ....---- «sees 16,080 17,916 
15,855 111,905 133,655 


Daniel Y. Rose, head of the Rose Lumber 
Co., retail dealer at Providence, R. I., has been 
a patient through October at the Jane Brown 
Hospital in that city, with a severe illness from 
which he is now convalescent. 


Edward V. French, vice president of the At- 
lantic Lumber Co., Boston, and manager of 
foreign sales, is away for his semi-annual visit 
to the hardwood consuming markets in England 
and northern Europe, having sailed from New 
York on the United States liner Manhattan. 
He wil! return late in December. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The October call for lumber deliveries at the 
sites of housing developments outside the city 
limits was the most persistent that has been 
noted in many months. The local and well-or- 
ganized yards are none too happy over the type 
of competition they have been compelled to meet 
at some of these developments that are purely 
speculative, and in many cases are carried for- 
ward by adventurers who have no local affilia- 
tions and in their tradings are bound by no 
ethical standards. The fast-moving truck can 
bring the material to the job from distribution 
yards that may be far afield. The bidder may 
operate what the local trade has been pleased 
to term a “bath tub” lumber yard, having little 
or no overhead expense and in no way con- 
tributing to the tax funds or the general wel- 
fare of the community in which the lumber is 
to be used. The promoter will, perhaps, come 
to the local yard for his finish items. Most 
dealers appear to be up in arms against this 
type of competition, that has become active in 
recent years, and they are discussing ways and 
means for combatting it. The more aggressive 
seem to have developed two points of attack 
that promise to bring some relief. One is to 
line up the big distribution yards to deliver 
lumber only to regularly organized and equipped 
dealers in each community, and the other is to 
encourage the promoter to “play ball” with the 
material men, the banks and the residents in 
the community in which the development is 
being carried out, if he is to secure local co-op- 
eration in carrying forward his project. One 
Prominent dealer in discussing with AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this vitally important issue, said 
he feels that the most promising point of attack 
is the status of the promoter in the community 
in which he is to operate. “We should follow 
closely,” said he, “the land takings and the 
filing of plans and promptly bring local pres- 
sure to bear to make of the project a com- 
munity affair, acceptable to the community, and 
Promising a successful economic outcome to the 
Promoter. When the schedule of materials is 
ready for bids, the yards in the community 

lat are properly equipped to supply the stock 
will offer all the competition necessary to pro- 
tect the buyer. What we most need is to de- 


velop a spirit of fair trade play in our com- 
munities,” 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine sales have been very 
active during the past two weeks. Both 
rough and dressed lumber has been moving. 
Thus far there has been no change in prices, 
although an effort has been made, here and 
there, to get more money for certain items 
that have been popular. There has been a 
good demand for small lots of B&better in 
mixed cars of kiln dried flooring, ceiling, 
roofers ete., and many mills are having to 
refuse new business because of being short 
on several items. The trade among the farm- 
ers all throughout the South, as well in the 
cities, has shown a marked improvement. 
There are no large projects, but just addi- 
tions, repairs, alterations etc., which have 
taken up a large lot of lumber of all kinds. 
In the South, there is a good retail yard de- 
mand for air dried clear boards, but these 
are very scarce, and the yards will eventually 
be forced to buy more kiln dried lumber. 
Flooring in all grades and widths is scarce, 
except that possibly a few mills may have 
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some No. 2 flooring ready for quick shipment. 
Most inquiries today are for small quantities 
of all grades and several workings. There 
has also been a good demand for planing 
mill stock to rip into flooring etc., and small 
mills with kilns are practically cleaned out 
for the time being. The box manufacturers 
have been buying lumber all the time, for 
both water and rail shipment. There has 
been an effort to “bear” down on box lumber 
prices, but it has not succeeded because good 
air dried stock box is very scarce. Edge 
box has been moving very well. The mills 
able to ship by water have also been able 
to clean up all their stock widths in No. 2 
common by running these into roofers. Small 
framing and sizes have also been moving 
very well, and dry small framing is very 
searce, particularly in this section. Prices 
on mixed cars of small dressed framing have 
improved. Air dried and kiln dried roofers 
have been moving better, a number of mills 
being sold out of all widths, and others do 
not have much 6-inch air dried to offer. An 
attempt has been made recently to inerease 









ATKINS 
N° 55 


at Mountain 

State Forest 
Festival 

Elkins, W. Va. 


The Record—A 5'4-foot Atkins SILVER 
STEEL Blue End Crosscut Saw cut through 
40 inches of wood in 1 minute and 15 seconds! 


The sawyers, Bert and Walker 
Lanham of Hemlock, W. Va., pre- 
fer Atkins No. 55 “because it cuts 
faster and runs easier.” 


No. 55 is an improved 4-cutter pat- 
tern with extra sharp tooth points 
and roomy raker gullets, designed 
for speed and smooth cutting with- 
out strain to the sawyer. Requires 


lt will pay you to 


much less set. The 2-cutter com- 
panion pattern is No. 77. 


These Atkins SILVER STEEL, 
Segment Ground Saws are in the 
habit of making outstanding rec- 
ords, as the loggers and mill men 
who pull them in all kinds of tim- 
ber day in and day out will tell 
you. 


choose a winner! 


E.C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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by 50 cents the price on air dried roofers, 
but the sales price remained unchanged. 
The demand for dunnage has also shown some 
improvement, with the price about the same. 
There has been some increase in production 
during recent good weather, but demand has 
shown sufficient increase to absorb this and 
also a great deal of surplus stock. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Inquiry is on the in- 
crease, and the range of prices is well sus- 
tained. There has been a revival in sales of 
shortleaf home building items, while some 
big undertakings help to make the business 
fairly brisk. Occasional delays are experi- 
enced on account of a shortage of stocks. 
Though supplies on the wharves have in- 
creased, some sizes are scarce. 

Georgia Pine.—The business in longleaf is 
gradually assuming larger proportions. Pro- 
longed heavy rains in the South have so re- 
tarded production that buyers are embar- 
rassed for lack of needed lumber, While 
competition is keen, the price list has grown 
stronger. 

Cypress.—Demand gives indications of in- 
creasing, with buyers seeking supplies not 
only for building but for other uses. Mills 
find themselves pushed to take care of the 
business offering, and the trend of quotations 
is still upward. Yards here show a disposi- 
tion to augment their holdings. 

Douglas Fir.—The movement is increasing, 
and a larger proportion of the receipts is by 
rail. The range of prices either holds firm 
or is tending upward. 


Hardwoods.—Business has picked up, a 
fairly steady expansion being noted, notwith- 
standing that there is usually a slowing 
down toward the end of the year. Prices are 
well sustained or higher. One of the im- 
pressive developments is that of demand for 
Philippine mahogany, which is sought by the 
furniture factories both in Pennsylvania and 
in North Carolina. Export trade is lagging. 


Sash and Doors.—Sales are developing 
something like a spurt, as dwellings are go- 
ing up in larger number than for years. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been much better 
than it was a year ago at most local yards, 
though a slowing up is expected during the 
remainder of the year. Mild weather recently 
has had a stimulating effect on building op- 
erations. The full result of increased con- 
fidence among home builders is not expected 
to be apparent until next spring, when much 
increased activity is looked for. Prices on 
various woods are steady, with some advances 
recorded of late. Retailers are advised that 
lower freight rates from southern mills are 
to take effect soon, and so are holding off 
on new purchases. Shingle prices are a little 
easier, 

The semi-annual Jamestown (N. Y.) Fur- 
niture Market opened on Oct. 29 with an at- 
tendance of nearly five hundred buyers from 
all parts of the country as well as Canada. 
Sixty-five exhibitors are displaying their prod- 
ucts. Sales are reported to be the best in sev- 
eral years, as is also the attendance. Among 
the woods predominating are mahogany, wal- 
nut, oak, maple and beech, and there is evi- 
dence of increasing use of rarer woods. 





Hardwoods.—Demand is about steady, and 
wholesalers are encouraged by good reports 
from furniture shows, which tell of a larger 
number of orders than in several recent mar- 
kets. Some furniture plants are placing or- 
ders, but thus far no large business in hard- 
woods has resulted. New and lower freight 
rates on lumber from the South are expected 
to go into effect soon, and should help to 
stimulate buying. 

Western Pines.—An advance of $1 a thou- 
sand has lately been put in effect in No. 2 
common Ponderosa pine, with other items 
holding steady. Prices on sugar and Idaho 
pines are reported holding steady. The de- 
mand is mostly for immediate needs, as most 
buyers are planning to keep down their pur- 
chases to a conservative level. Retailers are 
finding trade improved over a year ago. 


Northern Pine.—The market is not active, 
but prices are steady and no surplus stocks 
are found at the mills. Wholesalers look for 
a firm market to prevail, as the outlook is 
for increased buying in preparation for a 


larger volume of construction next spring. 
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C. W. Kunz, lumber dealer in Wilbur, Wash., 
has been taking lessons in aviation at Spokane 
for the past month. 


Charles Kinzel of the lumber company in 
Merrill, Wis., which bears his name, was in 
Chicago last week-end. 

IF. H. Young, sales manager for the Garver 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., visited Chicago a week ago. 


J. Graham Brown of the W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., is back in 
his office after spending a week visiting the 
firm’s mills in Alabama and Arkansas. 


Ralph C. Crowley, vice president of the At- 
lantic Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
appointed a member of the legislation committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce in that city. 


John Pinningtom, Duncan & Ewing, Liver- 
pool, Eng., and Jeffery Poole, London repre- 
sentative for E, L. Bruce Co. Memphis, Tenn., 
have been visiting hardwood shippers in Mem- 
phis. 

Recent visitors to the Buffalo lumber trade 
included: L. B. Morrison of the C. D. Johnson 
Lumber Corp., Portland, Ore, and Guy E. 
Smith, New York representative of L. S. Vin- 
cent & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Fred Schatz, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Mill and Lumber Co., was 
elected president of the newly organized Phil- 
lips County (Arkansas) Chamber of Commerce 
Oct. 17 at a meeting in Helena. 


Charles Kelso, who has been in charge of 
the Alexander Lumber Co.’s yard at Sullivan, 
Ill., has been promoted to assistant field man 
for the concern and will look after the yards 
in that section of the State. He has worked 
for the company for twenty years. Hayward 
Paddock, of Springfield, succeeds Mr. Kelso at 
Sullivan. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager, St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., was 
elected to serve a three-year term on the board 
of directors of the Mount Rainier National 
Park Co. at that company’s recent annual meet- 
ing. Other board members include Everett G. 
Griggs, chairman of the board St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co. 


Frank H. Humphrey has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hornell (N. 
Y.) Woodworking Corp., successor to James 
Elgar (Inc.), of which he was in charge many 
years prior to its closing early this year. The 
Elgar plant was bought by Mr. Humphrey and 
associates for $60,000. This amount will pay 
all creditors’ claims. 


William Stuck, affiliated with the C. A. Stuck 
& Sons (Inc.), at Jonesboro, Ark., was elected 
president of the Arkansas Building & Loan 
League at the twentieth annual convention held 
in Hot Springs on Oct. 18 and 19. Mr. Stuck 
is secretary of the Citizens Federal Building & 
Loan Co. He was one of the feature speakers 
on the convention program. 


Albert K. Martin, vice president Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., is con- 
valescing in a hospital from a dislocated ver- 
tebra of the neck suffered the night of Oct. 
30 when his car went into a ditch two miles 
north of Eatonville. Although in intense pain 
from the injury, Mr. Martin got the car out of 
the ditch and drove into Tacoma for medical 
treatment. 


An order was recently signed in the Federal 
Court at Kansas City, Mo., approving the re- 
port of the trustee of the Oregon-American 
Lumber Co., which states that “all property and 
assets of the company have been transferred 


—_] 


and set over to the recently formed Oregon- 
American Lumber Corporation.” As a result of 
the court action, J. M. Bernardin, trustee, was 
discharged of further duties. 


_ The C. F. Burgess Laboratories (Inc.), Mad- 
ison, Wis., announces that C. F. Burgess has 
been elected to the newly created office of chair. 
man of the board, and Arba B. Marvin, New 
York, has been elected president. Mr. Maryin 
as a participant in the organization of the 
laboratories and as its attorney for over twenty 
years is thoroughly familiar with the organiza- 
tion’s purpose of doing scientific research on a 
commercial basis. 

John W. McClure, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has returned to his office 
after visiting a daughter in Memphis, Tenn, 
Mrs. McClure remained in the South for a 
longer stay with her daughter. While in Mem- 
phis, Albert N. Thompson, a former partner 
of Mr. McClure in the lumber business in the 
South, died, and he remained to attend the 
funeral, 


With F. B. LeCrone as sales manager, the 
Manufacturer’s Sales Agency has been organ- 
ized at Baker, Ore., for the purpose of assist- 
ing small and medium-size mills to dispose of 
their stocks to best advantage. Mr. LeCrone 
advises that this is not an organization of any 
group of mills, but any mill can list stock with 
the agency and it will endeavor to move it. 
Briefly, the purpose of this agency is to act as 
a sales department for mills that do not have a 
satisfactory sales organization. 


Hugh S. Murphy, Tacoma, Wash., vice presi- 
dent of the Olympia Veneer Co., Olympia, for 
the past two years, has opened offices at 709 
Tacoma Building, where he will represent some 
of the larger jobbers of sash, doors and ply- 
wood as their western representative. He re- 
cently resigned as western manager of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Door Co., with which he had been 
associated ten years. Before joining the above 
firm, Mr. Murphy was with the Buffelen Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. in Tacoma for four 
years. 

Jacob G. Eshelman, vice president of the 
River Road Lumber Co. (Inc.), North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., won $73,650 Oct. 30 on the Irish 
Hospitals Sweepstakes. He held a ticket on 
Man’s Pal, which ran second in the Cambridge- 
shire, Eng., race. Prior to the race he had re- 
fused an offer by a New York syndicate of 
$1,775 for a half share in the ticket. He served 
as republican alderman of the city from 1926 to 
1929 and is again a candidate at this election. 
He considered his luck in the sweepstakes a 
good omen for this campaign. 





Purchasing Agents to Hear Out- 
standing Speakers 


In connection with the annual members and 
advertisers Products Exposition of the Chi- 
cago Purchasing Agents’ Association, to be 
held on the mezzanine floor of the main exhibit 
hall and grand ball room at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago, on Nov. 20 and 21, two noon- 
day meetings are to be held, at which the pur- 
chasing agents will be addressed by outstand- 
ing speakers, on subjects of exceptional in 
terest. At the noon meeting on Nov. 20, Mil- 
ton J. Blair, vice president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., one of the leading advertising 
agencies, will discuss “The Value of Adver- 
tising.” At the noon-day meeting on Nov. 21, 
L. E. Frailey, editorial director of the Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago, will discuss “The For- 
gotten Salesman.” The exposition will come 
to a close with a banquet at 6 p. m., Nov. 2h 
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Features of the banquet will be brief talks by 
several prominent business leaders, presenta- 
tion of exposition display and door prizes, and 
entertainment by George Olsen and his inter- 
nationally famous orchestra, and Ethel Shutta, 
with her songs that have been heard from 
coast to coast over the radio and from the 
stage. It is expected that a thousand purchas- 
ing, advertising, sales, shop and operating ex- 
ecutives will attend the banquet, and many 
hundreds more will view the displays during 
the two-day exposition. 


Rail Freight Traffic Is Heaviest 
Since 1931 Report Shows 

Freight traffic to date this year has surpassed 
any corresponding period since 1931, according 
to a report by the Car Service Division sub- 
mitted Nov. 7 at the first annual meeting of the 
Association of American Railroads held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. The upward trend in 
the number of cars loaded with revenue freight 
on the nation’s railroads has been particularly 
strong since August, and the climb is expected 
to continue the rest of this year. In the first 43 
weeks of 1935, up to Oct. 26, the loading of 
revenue freight amounted to 26,020,342 cars, an 
increase of 122,950 cars over the same time last 
year, and a rise of 1,773,181 cars over a like 
period in 1933. 


Back With Old Associates 


Frank J. McNeil has returned to the Insulite 
Co. after five years in other work, and has been 
named assistant sales manager in charge of the 
company’s sales in the Chicago metropolitan 
area. “Mr. McNeil, with headquarters at the 
Insulite offices in the Conway Building, Chi- 
cago, will continue the aggressive merchandis- 
ing campaign that our company has launched 
in that district,” said E. H. Batchelder, Jr., of 
Minneapolis, in making the announcement. Mr. 
McNeil has been in insulation in its various 
phases for over ten years, and has a wide ac- 
quaintance and a host of friends among dealers, 
architects and contractors, both in Chicago and 
in other sections of the country. He served 
with the Insulite organization for several years 
prior to 1930. 











Seeking an Absent Lumberman 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN nu 
doubt will be interested in a notice, published 
in the classified advertising department in this 
issue, addressed to Joseph R. Lafontaine, advis- 
ing him that all financial difficulties have been 
settled, that there is no chance of any legal 
trouble, that his wife and children are heart- 
broken because of his absence, and that they 
plead with him to come home. It is believed 
that Mr. Lafontaine may have sought, and pos- 
sibly secured, a position as a lumber salesman. 
Any lumberman who may have information as 
to his present location is asked to call his at- 
tention to the message above referred to. 





Lumberman Grows Grapefruit 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Nov. 4.—H. D. Foote, 
head of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., of this 
city, who is widely known throughout the lum- 
ber industry, in addition to conducting a suc- 
cessful lumber business is engaged in the grow- 
ing and shipping of citrus fruit from the Rio 
Grande Valley in Texas. His grapefruit, which 
this year is of an unusually fine quality, is now 
coming on the market, and Mr. Foote reports 
that 1,000 boxes were picked, shipped and sold 
last week. He says he will have approximately 
8,000 boxes to place on the market this year, 
and this extra quality grapefruit, packed in 
wooden boxes, ready for shipment, is being 
offered to individual buyers at an unusually 
attractive price. It is believed that many lum- 
bermen will be interested in purchasing boxes 
of this fine citrus fruit for Christmas. 

Mr. Foote’s orchard, which produces the 
popular pink meat grapefruit, is at Edinburg, 
Tex., practically in the center of the great citrus 
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fruit belt of the Rio Grande Valley in Texas, 
but orders and inquiries are sent to him at 
Alexandria, La, 


Open Bids for Subsistence 


Homesteads 

Bids for the construction of 50 subsistence 
homesteads in Lake County were opened Nov. 
4 at Libertyville (1ll.) by George Gonsalves, 
manager of the Government homestead project 
in that county. The bids ranged from $2,700 
to $3,300 each for 4-room houses; $2,700 to 
$3,500 for 5-room houses; and $3,100 to $4,200 
for 6-room houses. For combination barns, 
chicken houses and garages, the bids averaged 
$500; and for well houses averaged $45. ‘lhe 
bids were taken to Washington by Milton 
Franks, an official of the Federal Rural Re- 
habilitation and Resettlement Administration. 
He expressed the opinion that the bids were 
too high, but if satisfactory to Government 
officials, letting of the contracts will be an- 
nounced in Washington next week. The home- 
steads will be erected on 10-acre plots. 





Announced as Sales Director 


BurFaLo, N. Y., Nov. 4.— Announcement 
has been made that Stanley D. Libbey, for- 
merly vice president in charge of sales of the 
Upson Co., is now associated with the Plaster- 
gon Wall Board Co., of Buffalo, as sales di- 
rector. Mr. Libbey has been identified with the 
fiber wallboard industry for nearly a quarter 
of a century and was active in forming the 
Fiber Wallboard Manufacturers’ Association, 
which has made great progress in improving 
trade ethics and product standardization for 
the industry. The Plastergon Wall Board 
Co. is one of the largest and oldest producers 


of fiber wallboard in the United States, with . 


export affiliations in most of the principal mar- 
kets of the world. 


Constructing New Office Building 


Loncview, WasH., Nov. 2.—The Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. has begun construction of 
a permanent office building here to house all 
local commercial units except the pulp division. 
The building will be finished early next year, 
according to A. L, Raught, general manager of 
the company. The structure will replace two 
temporary buildings erected seven years ago. It 
will be a one-story affair 141 feet in length on 
each side. It will be built of Nu-wood, plywood 
and finished lumber and will house the account- 
ing, sales, purchasing, employment departments 
and the Columbia and Cowlitz railroad office. 

—_—_—_—_—_————— 


Continues Business 70 Years Old 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 4.—A. M. Love- 
man has acquired the business of Lieberman, 
Loveman & Cohn and has changed the name to 
A. M. Loveman Lumber & Box Co. This busi- 
ness dates from 1865, when its first sawmill 
was built. In 1878, A. Loveman, father of the 
present owner, with S. Lieberman and A. 
O’Brien, formed the firm of Lieberman, Love- 
man & O’Brien, which later was succeeded by 
Lieberman, Loveman & Cohn, and continuously 
since then the firm has been engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business and in the manu- 
facture of wooden boxes and planing mill 
products. In announcing the new organiza- 
tion, A. M. Loveman said: “It will be the 
earnest endeavor of the present management 
to maintain the high principles exemplified by 
its predecessors during the past 70 years.” 





Spruce Once Grew Around Chicago 


Although spruce forests today reach their 
southern limit about three hundred miles north 
of Illinois, two fossil spruce cones just received 
at Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
testify to the presence in early post-glacial times 
—25,000 to 30,000 years ago—of such forests in 
the Chicago area. Charles N. Ackerman, of 
Chicago and Antioch, IIl., found the cones in 
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marl at a depth of twenty feet in a thick de- 
posit of peat on the margin of Grass lake in 
Lake County, Illinois. The cones have been 
tentatively identified at the museum’s botanical 
laboratory as belonging to the white spruce 
species. 

Certain pollen analyses of northern Illinois 
peat bogs corroborate this evidence of the for- 
mer presence of spruce forests in the Chicago 
region, according to Paul C. Standley, asso- 
ciate curator of the museum’s herbarium. The 
abundance of spruce pollen indicates that this 
tree was possibly the predominating coniferous 
tree in early post-glacial times. 





RFC Announces Loans 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 4.—The Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. has announced that it 
authorized the following loans during August: 
McKay Lumber Co., Ocala, Fla., $12,000; Hen- 
dry Lumber Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., $10,000; 
Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., $3,850,000 ; 
Newberry Lumber Co., Newberry, Mich., $375,- 
000; Laurel Hardwood & Veneer Co., Laurel, 
Miss., $115,000; Sumter Planing Mills & Lum- 
ber Co. Sumter, S. C., $15,000, and Eakin Lum- 
ber Co., Weston, W. Va., $150,000. 
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Southern Pine Uppers Are Scarce and Strong But 
Commons Show Softness 


Southern pine sales continued below production in the 
two weeks ended Oct. 26, but shipments have been so close 
to output that there has been little accumulation of stocks. 
Keen disappointment has been expressed over the delay in 
securing rail rate reductions to effect parity with western 
competitive species, and partly as a result there has been 
much pressure on mill quotations, with concessions by 
small mills causing a softening in yard commons. Yard 
demand in the South is rather good but of course is insuffi- 
cient to absorb the cut, and increased building is reported 
in the East, but here rail-borne western woods are offering 
severe competition. 

North Carolina pine has been moving in larger volume 
but in small lots, especially to southern rural yards; and the 
box makers have been steadily in the market. Shed uppers 
and dry dimension have been in excellent call, and prices 
are at least firm. Efforts have been made by the mills to 
obtain more for uppers, and for roofers, without much suc- 
cess thus far; and attempts by box plants to force prices 
lower have brought no result. 

Arkansas Soft Pine mills are obtaining a larger share of 
their total business from railroads and manufacturing con- 
sumers. Such shed items as flooring are in limited supply 
and strong; but small-mill competition has brought a de- 
cided weakening in the market for commons. Inquiries 
indicate that industrial sales will more than take up the 
seasonal slack in retail yard demand. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock Seasonally Duller But Firm; 
Eastern Spruce Scarce Items Advance 


Northern pine mills recently reported themselves short 
of Nos. 3, 4 and 5 boards and the narrower dimension, espe- 
cially, with total stocks considerably below those of this 
time last year. And as production is at low point during 
the winter, the market is expected to hold firmly. Business 
recently has been only slightly under last year’s level— 
most orders, both in the Northwest grain States and the 
Niagara area, being for small lots. 


Northern hemlock business is seasonally duller, there be- 
ing little call for industrial low grades, and most of the 
shipments going to retailers in Wisconsin-Michigan, with 
quotations on yard stocks unchanged. 


Eastern spruce mills, the larger of which are now closing 
for the winter, because of scarcity of dry stock have 
advanced prices on boards and dimension effective Nov. 1. 
Retail yard business has improved, and there is more de- 
mand from industrial users. 


Coast Mills Find Foreign Markets Closed and Imports 
Hurting Domestic Sales 


Demand for West Coast stock has shown a seasonal fall- 
ing off in the domestic market during the two weeks ended 
Nov. 2, but on account of good export bookings, the total 
of new business was only 4 percent below current output. 
A large share of this export business, however, goes to the 
Canadian mills, and the orders have practically no favorable 
effect on the American market. Domestic shipments, both 
rail and cargo, have been catching up on orders, but the 
mills still have good order files. 


Rail buyers are reluctant to add to stocks at this time 
of year, and sales at the retail yards have been seasonally 
tapering off. There are indications that some sellers have 
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been inclined to force the market by concessions, but reports 
indicate that most mills, confident of a decided improvement 
in business after the first of the year, are holding firm 
Total stocks at the mills are about 25 percent lower than at 
this time last year, and most of them prefer to build up their 
assortments in readiness for spring. About two-thirds of 
the rail business has continued to come from retail yards 
and there are indications that, as this business declines the 
slack will be taken up by orders from contractors on Fed. 
eral construction. 


On the Atlantic coast, volume of business has increased 
but competition is keener, from Canadian fir and spruce 
imports and southern species. Lower freight rates from 
British Columbia partly offset the import duty ; and eastern 
buyers have been unwilling to absorb the advance in the 
intercoastal rate, while the Northwest mills, faced by higher 
costs, are unwilling to concede. The eastern market is 
definitely weaker on commons. California shipments, fol- 
lowing the strike, were heavy, because vessels for immediate 
loading were available; but stocks have accumulated and 
prices are softer, so the movement has been cut down. 


British Columbia continues to get the bulk of the export 
business. Sales to China and Japan are small. 


Western Pine Building Items Have Been Moving Well 
and Call for Shop Is Improving 


Western pine bookings in the two weeks ended Oct. 26 
were 41 percent above the 1934 level for the corresponding 
period—which is practically the same gain over last year 
as for 1935 to date. These bookings, however, amounted to 
only about 72 percent of current production ; and while ship- 
ments have exceeded orders, there has been some accumula- 
tion of stocks, and total stocks Oct. 26 were about 6 percent 
above those for corresponding date last year. Retailers 
throughout the sales territory are reluctant to add to assort- 
ments at this season, but as they generally feel that pros- 
pects are good, they may be expected in the market around 
the turn of the year. No. 2 common building items have 
been in good call from retail yards during the year, and 
Government projects are continuing to absorb the produc- 
tion of these. Shop is dull and mill stocks have accumu- 
lated, but more demand is beginning to come from millwork 
concerns to supply Government contractors. In selects, 
D are dull but C are moving well and are firm. Nos. 3 and 
4 are said to be selling at reduced quotations. 


Hardwood Demand Further Improves, and Early 
Advance Expected in Scarcer Items 


Improvement is reported in hardwood sales. Automobile 
factories are starting on production of new models and have 
been taking some large lots; furniture plants are being 
encouraged by unexpectedly good results from their shows; 
and implement manufacturers continue active and have 
been buying more. There is a considerable movement of 
flooring and trim to public projects, but yard business has 
been tapering off seasonally. Prospects for winter sales to 
miscellaneous industrial users seem good, as many lines 
report increasing activity. Supporting gains in the domes- 
tic market, there has been also a pick-up in export trade, 
overseas stocks being depleted and purchases necessary. 
Offers from overseas have been raised enough to make them 
acceptable to mills. Prices as a whole, however, are on 
an unsatisfactory level, and every reason exists for believ- 
ing that scarcer items, especially in oak, are due for an 
early advance. Rains have already begun to force curtail- 
ment of logging in the South. 
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West East 
Side Side 
Flooring, Standard 
Lengths 

1x3” rift— 
B&better 
Shortleaf.. 58.91 57.00 
Longleaf... ..--. 60.00 
No. 1— a 
Shortleaf.. 47.70 47.40 
We. B.200 34.93 30.75 
1x3” flat 

grain— 
B&better.. 35.23 35.44 
No. 1 ..-- 31.79 32.90 
No. 2 ..-- 23.52 25.50 
1x4” rift— 
B&better 
Shortleaf.. 57.16 56.03 
No. 1. 
Shortleaf..*49.00 44.00 
No. 2.....%34.00 *%29.25 
1x4” flat 

grain— 
B&better.. 36.74 36.06 
No. 1 .... 33.16 33.59 
No. 2 .... 18.25 19.54/¢ 

Ceiling, Standard 

Lengths 

%x4”"— 
B&better.. 27.38 27.00 
No. 1 ....%21.75 22.30 
54x4”— 
B&better.. 27.03 27.34 
No. 1 .... 25.38 25.22 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Oct. 22-26, but where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 











West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Drop Siding, Standard Partition, Standard No. 1 Shiplap and 
Lengths, 1x6” %x4&6 Lengths Boards, 10-20’ 
x4&6"— SO? neues 32.87 35.45 
B&better:. 30.14 31,63|&Petter.- 36.90 38.25 lixsaro™ \ 35.92 40.06 
No. 1 . 29.67 32.00 Rough Finish 1x12” .... 46.41 52.81 
No. 116— 10-20’ No. 2 Shiplap and 
B&better.. 35.50 35.67|B&better— Boards, Std. Leth. 
nk. © sen 34.84 32.67|Inch thick— Shortleaf— 
Assorted _ sevenes 39.25 *38.50/1x9” ..... 18.37 17.45 
patterns 6” svsesee 39.52 36.00)1x10” 18.07 17.70 
B&better.. 32.08 31.01/8”_--...... 40.14 939.501 1x12” 25.99 20.43 
_ S eepreee 32.35 32.00 sare” .. a¢.33 — Longleat— 
Surfaced Finish, |5&6/4 = OE 13-58 
10-20’ thick— ” . , 
a ‘ 1x12 28.00 
B&better 4-8 greets 51.36 $54.13 
Inch thick— aie at ore se No. 1 Shortleaf 
_ g6seweu 48.35 @6.505""  °*°**** . Dimension 
oe teenies yet 4-38 Casing, Base & Jamb/ 9x4” 
ee ateees 50.68 49°50 10-30 12 & 14’.. 24.58 20.34 
1x5” ee acc 46.38 44.75 B&better +e eeeeee 24.77 21.28 
OE Scwcn 64.02 61.75|1x4” ..... 50.92 51.00 , 
” 12 & 14’.. 21.72 19.32 
5&6/4 thick— 1x6&8" .. 49.78 50.59) 76, oT! 22.49 20.77 
4, 6, 8”... 54.29 55.75 1x5&10” .. 56.42 52.00 2x8” 
5&10” 62.00 65.37 . ’., 22.96 19.33 
__ ane 17.90 73.88] No. 1 Fencing, 10-20 13, yal ie ** 93:53 21.15 
Be. 1x4” ..... 33.02 35.10] 9510” 
Inch thick— 1x6” ..... 33.66 34.73/19" ....... 25.05 24.31 
* pe oeoer tee 8.75 *35.83 \ age 25.09 24.12 
ee 38.50 *38.71| No. 2 Fencing & CM /16’ ....... 25.76 24.72 
|8” = eh ai 39.06 *40.06| Standard Lengths | 2x12” 
1x5&10” 45.11 *44.20/1x4” ..... 16.66 15.85)12 & 14’.. 26.72 25.65 
ees. 57.41 *51.50|1x6” ..... 17.27 17.36,16’ ....++- 27.98 25.30 





West East 
Side Side 
No. 2 Shortleaf 
Dimension 
2x4” 
12 & 14’.. 20.48 16.69 
De steccen 21.19 18.43 
2x6” 
12 & 14’ 17.32 16.41 
r pomie pee 17.18 17.35 
12 & 14’ 18.96 16.88 
aaa ieaee 19.71 18.46 
2x10” 
12 & 14’.. 18.42 17.88 
Ee 19.58 18.13 
2x12” 

12 & 14’... 17.98 19.50 
a arenes 20.34 19.67 
No. 1 Longleaf 

= mension 
te. 80..°ROO8 onic 
16° kin ne *27.93 *27.00 
13 @& 14’..*34.00 .... 
A 24.75 *21.00 
12 & 14’..*25.00 *25.00 
Pee 24.50 27.25 
2x10” 
rrr (3 tre 
ra ccce 83.00 
2x12” 
12 & 14’.. 34.00 35.00 
F eee keds Ck eee 
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West East 
Side Side 
No. 2 Longleaf 
Dimension 
2x4” 
12 & 14’.. 22.25 
ree 24.25 
2x6” 
12 & 14’.. 17.00 20.92 
Fe beewe cose Bi.ee 
” 
12 & 14’.. 19.50 *21.86 
a area ee ecee *23.00 
2x10” 
12 & 14’. 22.00 
siz” 
Be Me 20 00 ccce T20 
SO steeds 24.00 *24.00 
. Plaster Lath 
3x11”, 4’ 
TO Beoces Sen 3.58 
MG Bivcss Meee 2.78 


Timbers, 20’ & Under, 
oO. 
Longleaf— 


3x4 & 4x4” 25.28 23.50 
4&6—8x8”". 24.00 21.00 
SEEELO” 5,°BE.78 «cvs 
5x10-10x10” . *30,00 
BGCGEIS oc. coce 943,00 
5x12-12x12” .... 38.25 
Shortleaf— 

3x4&4x4” , 21.14 
4x6—8x8”, 21.22 


3&4x10” .. 24 


&4x12” .. 29. 
5x12-12x12"31.14 


MOMNA~3 0000 
SOoomwr 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., 
cedar siding in mixed 
to 18 foot, 


Nov. 4. 


Prices for red 
cars, new bundling, 8 





f. o. b. mill, are: 





Beveled Siding, %-inch 
Clear eo — 
BO btccsanreeond $25.00 $23.00 $20.00 
OO Rear 29.00 25.00 22.00 
OO eer 30.00 27.50 24.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
ON ee et ee rr $40.00 
SE, vc cceedeseeeeeenewenveush ones 50.00 
PEE vdenwtdwentedhnarseaee Mane een 60.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 
$2S or S4S 
or Roug 
ee er ee eee ee $42.00 
SE Cp. venwvaeksoeschedeasaeeekehebee 47.00 
ME. <cipened.sorsmikdred Renee neeneeek 55.00 
ED? nem oe eter Ge atp egress mela mie 70.00 
PE srceKvnad dane sede cad iereeerene re 75.00 
MT cingiadebieee sO eben bend heees Ga 80.00 
IE on. ch Gg tk sr Saal wis ah pie aor ae aah it aa 90.00 
PE §«(KstwsdneWewesind eeeeeakee main 95.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18 
ME” -nveuroih came pagina we aaa ee eae $30.00 
ME \acnbi ac eee a as aaa eed ee a 32.00 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
Listing under $8.......ccccccccccccces 64% 
SS) OF ek aaa ee ee 59% 
Series 7000— 
MING WOOOP GEicyiciscessasaeccnsanys 64% 
Se ee ee eee 59% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
= 100 lin ft. 
1%” Leen nddd eked aghedtdivgencioe cance $0.32 
Be SeneGiehatener ners tes erarKwaeeennes -37 
ET actihaveninax Graeme etae wana 8 .50 
Seattle, Nov. 4.—Average prices of logs 


are as follows: 
Fir: No. 1, $20@21; 
$10-11; peelers, $22@2 
Cedar: Shingle logs, 
Hemlock: 


. Portland, Ore., Nov. 
tions: 
Yellow Fir: No. 1, $1 
Red Fir: $12@13. 
Cedar: Shingle logs, 


No. 2&3, $9 


sno 2, $14@17; No. 3, 
$14; lumber logs, $19. 


4.—Log market quota- 
8; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 
$13@15. 


Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8@8.50 


Spruce: . 
%9@10 e: No. 1, $21@22; No. 2, 


$16; No. 3, 








NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
4/4 eoeees 45.00 36.00 30.00 24.00 18.00 
De vesseanes 50.00 41.00 33.00 26.00 19.00 
OE tsenee -- 55.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
BFS scece 60.00 63.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Basswoop— 
 . (Reece 60.00 60.00 40.00 26.00 18.00 
Bee  stiacauss 65.00 65.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 
a. eee - 68.00 68.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 
ae -» 75.00 65.00 55.00 30.00 20.00 
|, reer 90.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 ..... 
. ) Baeone -- 95.00 85.00 70.00 48.00 ee 
3/4 ....+++- 53.00 45.00 32.00 22.00 ..... 
or on 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; 


grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; vt o. 1 and 
better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Harp Mapte— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Oe étcasans 62.00 47.00 40.00 28.00 14.00 
oe ssewenas 67.00 62.00 42.00 32.00 17.00 
i: ‘eeaaienie 72.00 67.00 47.00 34.00 17.00 
ere 7.00 62.00 62.00 34.00 18.00 
8/4 ° 77.00 62.00 62.00 34.00 18.00 
Pe ssxvesnves 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ..... 
10/4 reeres 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ..... 
SEP sceceees 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 .... 
12/4 ...cee--110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 .... 
Be sviweces 150.00 135.00 105.00 ..... ..... 
; No.1Com No.2 No. 3 
Sort — FAS & Sel Com Com 
it sbespeee 40.00 29.00 24.00 18.00 
SOO s6eceese 42.00 30.00 24.00 20.00 
GFE cceccece 43.00 31.00 24.00 20.00 
SFG senese~ - 45.00 34.00 26.00 20.00 
10/4 - 55.00 39.00 28.00 one 
OPE. censusan 65.0 49.00 33.00 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$28. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Etm— FAS Com Com Com 
4/4. oe 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
BEE ccveeeos 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
GPE svccces - 75.00 - 50.00 23.00 18.00 
8/4 .. -- 80.00 ‘ 65.00 28.00 21.00 
10/4 coeee 90.00 75.00 40.00 ..... 
12/4 cocese 100.00 85.00 45.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
BrircH— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
oer 60.00 45.00 39.00 29.00 18.00 
BS scsesene 65.00 50.00 42.00 32.00 18.00 
Me. acseneen 70.00 655.00 47.00 37.00 18.00 
SIE. sccoeens 75.00 65.00 57.00 40.00 19.00 
BPG. coccvese 90.00 75.00 70.00 40.00 ..... 
oO” eer -- 95.00 80.00 75.00 45.00 ..... 
or 140.00 130.00 115.00 ..... «us. 
Be sccesews 52.00 42.00 29.00 .... ven 
BE cccvceese 54.00 44.00 32.00 .... es 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sorr Marpte— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
4/4 .ceeeeese 50.00 45.00 87.00 25.00 16.50 
E/4 ...eee+-- 55.00 45.00 40.00 26.00 18.00 
6/4 cose 65.00 60.00 45.00 31.00 18.00 
SPE seedeses . 70.00 65.00 60.00 31.00 19.00 


2x4”, 8’, $20.00; 2x4”, 10’, $20.50. 
Random—No. 2, 2x4”, 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 


ee 


13x13” up to 30’..... 
T2u18", FB tO SC’. cece 


re 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special Air Mail to American LumBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 4.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill, on Douglas fir items in mixed 
cars for rail shipment direct to the trade ap- 
pear below; and straight-car prices, depend- 
ing on the items, are from $1 to $3 less: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&btr. Cc D 
De” ‘kswdss eokaeawee eee $43.00 $33.00 $23.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
B&btr. Cc D 
Dl .26ceeseviveconaanue $25.00 $23.00 $20.00 
” -in:sitscea acece ae aa 28.00 26.50 23.00 
Ceiling 
Re eee me $22.00 $20.00 $16.00 
ES  areS tical mae eames 23.00 20.50 16.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 

IS di. cas ada ear ae $28.00 $26.00 $22.00 
Tee ttertwsnenssaaereons 28.00 27.00 23.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x13” 
2 ‘ieewr eau ewe $16.50 $17.50 17.50 20.50 
a ne 14.00 14.50 14.50 15.00 
eh OC cevibeawen 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
12’ 14 16’ 18’ 20° 
2x 4” ...$19.50 $19.50 $21.00 $22.00 $21.00 
2a @ ccs De 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.00 
2x 8” - 18.50 19.00 19.50 20.50 20.50 
2x10” ... 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.50 21.50 
2x12” - 22.00 22.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 


$15; No. 3, $10. 





Seattle, Wash. 


obtained from actual 
mills: 


eee eee eee ee 


ee 


Perfections: 
1-18” 5/2% 
2-18” 5/2% 
3-18” 5/2% 


er 


eee eee wees 





Nov. 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade, the average being 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


4.—Below are listed 
sales reported by many 


sveetreeserwes $3.70-3.80 
2.75—2.80 
1.75-1.80 


isos haoeveneees $3.10—3.60 


2.35—2.60 
1.65—2.00 


min Wik ee meee $2.75-3.10 


2.05—2.40 
1.50-1.80 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 


Oct. 1 to 15, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. & war. 
C Select RL...... $45.84 $54.61 $53.13 
D Select RL...... 35.00 45.22 42.22 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
Cie ocversawaneweneneweeuna $29.07 $20.90 
Bee sevnésetouessseecnrecness 27.96 21.13 
Commons, S82 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
Sg PRT rer Tere 22.95 20.36 
I a a eles ar hCarane Slee wt ecate 26.98 20.81 
Tee. &, GFE, FEW Meee ce cevavececcevesess 14.6 
Idaho White Pine 
5&6/4x8” 
SELEctTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & war. 
SE SE en cic ierae en eeende 53.33 74.25 
oS =. Seer 42.13 56.00 
Commons, S82 or 4S— 
Cotentes Sterling Standard 
eS pccvancawene 6.03 29.59 23.07 
ae steevneiboeen 54:93 39.08 27.02 
om, 6 GFE, Wee method ec ccc ceveccaccess 17.77 
Sugar Pine 
1&8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
Se.ects, S2 or 4S— & wadr. wdr & wdr. 
Dee, Tile ooceces $72.75 $69.75 $69.75 
CS BOnOGe Bhs cose 67.00 61.00 58.00 
D Select RL...... oes 51.50 eee 
Snuop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Bee shecteseesane ne $42.72 $24.95 $18.14 
BME -ckexsphacheans 41.25 24.67 17.75 
BOE sébae becaaree en 53.98 25.67 21.01 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
Pieneneton We. 3. BMS cccccesecoscssoes $22.01 
SPEER TE, Bc BU ccc ccccreecesas 21.03 
Boards, No. 2, S20r4S 1x8”........2e0+-% 20.00 
Flooring, vert. gr. C&btr. 4” RL...... 35.56 





CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the five weeks, Sept. 30 to Nov. 2 














inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 
to Nov. , 1935, with comparative figures 
for the corresponding periods of 1934: 
Receipts 
Ship- Above 
Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
Sept. 30 to } 1935 141,302 45,848 95,454 
Nov. 2 § 1934 87,080 30,305 56,775 
Inc. or Dec.... +54,222 +15,543 §+38,679 
Jan, 1 to 11935 1,024,966 325,361 699,605 
Nov. 2 §1934 768,130 252,127 516,003 
Inc. or Dec..... +256,836 73,234 §+183,602 
Shingles— 
Sept. 30 to )}1935 28,694 21,327 7,367 
Nov. 2 §1934 24,442 19,105 5,337 
Inc. or Dec +4,252 +58 §+2,030 
Jan. 1 to 1 1936 193,718 186, 144 7,574 
Nov. 2 1934 142,038 134,904 7,134 
Ine. or Dec... +51,680 +51,240 §+440 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1935 and 1934 net receipts. 
*Shipments exceeded receipts. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f.o.b. 
Rooring mill basis, during the week ended 
Nov. 2: 


First Second Third 
visonseesden $65.12 $56.92 $45.01 





44x2% 





Initiates '' Courtesy Car" 


Service 


Tacoma, Wasu., Oct. 5.—“Courtesy car” 
service for the benefit of prospective customers 
has been instituted by the Cavanaugh Lumber 
Co., a Tacoma retail concern. The service, ac- 
cording to Cecil Cavanaugh, president of the 
company, provides for calling for the prospec- 
tive customer, at the latter’s request, taking him 
(or her) to the yard, and then returning him 
to his home or place of business after he has 
transacted his business. The service is for the 


benefit of anyone within the Tacoma trade area 
and is designed particularly for the accommo- 
dation of the feminine trade, according to Mr. 
Cavanaugh. The plan is an innovation in the 
retail lumber business here. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ATLANTIC COAST PRICES 


All Ports C. L. f. for West Coast Fir and 
Hemlock 


Prices are based upon the current inter- 
coastal water rate for rough stock, of $12.50 
per thousand feet. 


Handling charges beyond “ships tackle” 
vary at each port. When figuring backhaul 
freight—dock to delivery point—base on near- 
est quarter dollar—if fraction is 12% cents 
or more, add 25 cents; if less than 12% cents, 


drop. 
Fir Flooring K.D. 4-29 
Bé&btr. 
F.G. V.G. 
Sa” Kkee cexneeaewt ane eaeeee $33.75 $51.75 
i” tigvesnesedawesebcanaeon 34.75 62.75 
Si .  ¢rteturechevewe dann keane 39.50 54.50 
| lll SES Saar eee 35.50 53.00 
RE scéwervnesatannessewas 36.50 52.50 
Fir Ceiling K.D. 4-20 
B&btr —y omy? 
i  vrtcosaseaweu’ $29. 00 $27.00 $22.50 
SE” § sectcennseneale 30.50 28.50 25.25 
DE. s¢cerecnsiawant 31.75 29.75 27.00 
Si” -ceicteecaeewend 32.25 30.25 27.75 
Se” 6neeesaeewewacn 37.00 35.50 29.75 
Se. scobeevstuenen 38.25 36.75 32.00 
Fir Siding K.D. 

Bé&btr. —" —. 
1x6” 4 to 20 feet....$38.25 $36.25 $32.00 
Fir Finish 6-20 

Bé&btr. Bé&btr 

F.G. V.G. 

Se”. w2tidkaeseetsawnweeenal $42.25 $49.25 
DEAE Sétbcdidontsanaveawwnana 41.25 48.25 
DR § «hsn.aveensonseaeeesoted 47.00 54.00 
DL” <tarbeccheceanane ewes 44.75 51.75 
DM éuvtwheendwekawes ghia 45.75 52.75 
Di sevattiebbsthevabinn eon 55.75 62.75 
SG § =AeKTA NSH Oe HRT SERE RESO 60.50 67.50 


For 5/4 and 6/4 ote $5.00 to one inch price. 
For 2 inch add $2. 


Fir ci 3-20 
Bé&btr. Cc. 

V.G. V.G. 
RE” -srereereeebsvenntewns $68.00 $58.00 
Sina kee heehee eee 73.25 63.25 
DE ivtes sensexceseoawen 68.25 58.25 
a #66+ccebeceneraenwes 73.50 63.50 

Eave Gutters 10-40’ 
Su4 ORE Gio. cccncersesecs eS peer $52.00 
LACAN OCS WSEAS GLADE DEAD Oe ee eee 52.25 
ixé tp bahwhetbesaneeanbarawentbureee - 52.50 


Fir Dimension and Plank 

2-inch fir dimension, green, surfaced to \% 
inch off. 

No. 1 common fir—15% No. 2. 

For straight No. 1 common, add $1. 

Following are wholesale prices to dealer, 
ce. i, f. at ships tackle at all ports. Handling 
charges at each coast port vary, as does 


trucking or back haul charges to delivery 
point. 


2x3”—6?, $24.25; 8’, $26.25; 10’, $26.75; 12-14’, 
$27.75; 16’ to 20", $30.25; 22’ and 24’, $34.25; 
26’ to 32’, $38. 


2x4”"—6’, $26 a 8’ and 10’, $28.50; 12’ and 
14’, $26.25: 16’ to 20”, $29. 75; 22’ and 24° $31.75; 
26” to 32’, $34.50. 

2x6”—6’, $23.25; 8’, $25.25; 10”, 
and 14’, $28. 25; 16” to, af $28.75 
$30.75; 26’ to 32’, $32.2 

2x8”—6’, $25.00; 8’ ana 10’, 
$28.00; 14” to Le $23.5 
26’ to 32’, $31. 

2x10”—6’ 4 me 8’, $25.50; 10’, 
$28.00; 14’ to 20’, $238. 50; 22". 24’, 
to 32”, $31.50. 

2x12”—6’, $23.50; 8’, 
ond 14°, $28.25; i¢’ 
$31.25; 26’ to 32’, $32.2 


Fir Timbers 


Cc. i. f. prices, dressed, range from $29.75 
for 6x6” & $31.50 for 18x18”, lengths 8 to 
20’ $30.75 to $33.50 in lengths 22’ and 24’; 
$31.75 to $35. = lengths 30’ to 40’, No. i 
common, 15% No. 2. 

For No. 2 common, deduct $3. ae er M from 
above; No. 3 common, deduct $ 50, 

For lengths 41’ to 100° A for special 
quotations. 

Boards 


Inch common fir and/or hemlock green 
random length 6’ to 20’ S4S. 


For straight No. 1 common, add $1.50. 


For dry No. 1 common, add $2; No. 2 com- 
mon, add $1. 


For matching and beading, add 50 cents. 


$26.25; 12’ 
; 22" and 24’, 


$27.00; 127, 
0; 22’ and 24’, $30.00: 


$27.00; 12”, 
$30.00; 26’ 


ose. 25; 10’, $27.25; 12° 
sf 20’, $29.75; 22/-24, 





No. 115% 

No. 2 No. 2 No.3 Rough 

Com, Com Com. Add 
Oe eee. $22.50 $21.00 $20.00 $4.50 
ee wine 25. 23.00 20.00 4.75 
i” ssbdns 24.75 22.75 20.75 4.50 
Se” éveeee 24.75 22.75 20.75 4.50 
Bae” sheees 25.25 22.76 21.25 4.26 





November 9, 1935 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 


being f.o.b. mill figures based on_shortleat 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Sest Pine 
mills during the week ended Nov. 2: 
Flooring 
3-inch 4- -inch 
B&better, edge grain........... $59.00 $58.09 
flat Grain... eceee. 38.00 37.09 
et fl Oe 33.00 32.59 
Be FB TE Bike cccnucnceouses 25.00 25.00 
Ceiling -— Partition 
Ceiling, 5/8x4”, a See $28.00 
LACE Kohe dee enes 25. 
Partition, 3/4x4” Bé&better..........., Foe 
Boston partition, 11/16x4”" és ** 32.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6-Inch 
2h, Si PE estes eHbws nec cemecae $32.00 
No. 116, ee 36.00 
No. 117, Pn) ir Site vues eawewnte ech eatewek 26.00 
ek Se ee Fe bckietawcecacubeeeneccs 32.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
SE” «(eicpivesedseeusacbacweesevencce $43.00 
NS sac hidicn's-@ Sar ind o/eiG dace AG Weare mee areca 44.00 
SE Sack Kearse wai he a Bele a Om Aare Soames 52.00 
ee 2.6 Siw arte eh-apmrnelaow ew Beenie 71.00 
EE settee bmn Kane Gain th aaa nek awinken 64.00 
apie ek dca anid nae wucereenaate ea rack 80.00 
Casing and Base, B&better 
SS” Sanékbacenaees can bbdwonsan $50.00 
i <dundbetnankaewae ke immeiaee 54.00 
ES. arith) de Blew om Naeem iad ete 51.00 
Base, DE’. wbeeidnceees ene wenwewains 52.00 
Moldings 
Listed at $3 and under.......ccceee, 45% off 
ee ere dhkvbenewes Cubed bab ebwsse ees 40% off 
Boards and Shiplap 
S4S, No. 1, ane Se ea aetna eRe eee $34.00 
| Ee me 58.00 
No. 2, ina” i a oe lac IN gk ea aR 26.00 
Shiplap, 1x8”, OS) See 31.00 
sae eee 18.00 
Ne re ree: 13.00 
See Sk. Se, SE not ae Oss Ss CKCKRE ROR RROD 17.50 
Dimension, S48 16-Foot 
No. 1 No. 2 
BR a Ee err ncaadcd bin ceeandaes $26.00 $22.00 
rare nee 24.00 19.00 
6 iis eh ekn ae a weak 31.00 24.00 
ee eee 27.00 22.00 
Lath 3x1” 4’ 
Ok. | vcnswewtscennwbawevenawnans rere $3.75 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. special points of 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn, 
and Alexandria, La.: 


t8x2%”" J3x1%%"” %x2” ber 


Clr. qtd. wht....$92.00 $73.00 $60.00 8.00 

Cir. qtd. red..... 75.00 65.00 52.00 48.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 64.00 655.00 48.00 42.00 

Sel. qtd. red..... 57.00 50.00 43.00 42.00 

Clr. pln. wht.. 65.00 55.00 52.00 43.00 

Clr. pln. red... 60.00 53.00 48.00 43.00 

Sel. pln. wht.. 3.00 42.00 43.00 37.00 

Sel. pln. red... 51.00 45.00 40.00 39.00 

No. 1 com. wht 46.00 36.00 36.00 33.00 

No. 1 com. red 45.00 38.00 35.00 33.00 

Se Fae 0.00 30.00 20.00 20.00 
%x2” %x1%” x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht. +4 $68.00 “as 

Clr. atd red.. 63.00 oe 

Sel. qtd. wht. 86.00 54.00 eine 

Sel. qtd. red. 56.00 54.00 ee 

Clr. pln. wht. 58.00 55.00 $57.00 

Clr. pin. red. 56.00 55.00 52.00 

Sel. Pln. wht. 53.00 51.00 48.00 

Sel. pln. red. 52.00 50.00 43.00 

No. 1 com. wht.. 46.00 40.00 40.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 46.00 40.00 36.00 

Se, B GO. cccces 28.00 27.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson inch, origin: For 
t#-inch stock, $8.50; for inch, $4; for %- 
and fs-inch, $5. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by =e § to the above the following differ- 
entials ured on Memphis origin: For 
He ince stock. $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 

-inch 








Price Trend Is Upward on 
Woods Products 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 4.—The outlook is 
promising for price advances on veneer logs, 
cross ties and peeled pulpwood, reports F 
Trenk, extension forester at the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. The forest price sup 
plement released by him quotes prevailing prices 
for the important wood producing areas in the 
State, giving price information on a wide range 
of forest materials, including pulpwood, ties, 
veneer logs, piling, lumber, posts and poles, 
sawlogs, boxwood, excelsior bolts and stump- 
age. The supplement is available to anyone 
in Wisconsin, and may be obtained from the 
College of Agriculture, he reports. 
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Red; 6/4 FAS..... 
Qtrd. Fis ured 8 4 , FAS. aa 
1 

4/4 FAS..-.- 81.00] 3974 Pas.::? 

4/4 No 39.00 | 444 No.1&Sels 

epee | 

—_ oO. els 

Qird, Red ~~ 8/4 No 1&Sels 

4 FAS..... 68.00 | OZ N0-2S 
6/4 FAS....- 68.00 12/4 No.1 

8/4 FAS....- 60.00 SD fa 

4/4 No.1&Sels 34.00 


4 No.1&Sels 37.00 
4 No.1&Sels 38.00 
8/4 No.1&Sels 43.00 


4/4 13 to 17” 
Plain Red Gum— F 


5/8 No.1&Sels 
4/4 No.1&Sels 
5/4 No.1&Sels 


5 se 5 ssece 

FAS..... 49.00] 5/8 FAS..... 

Mt FAS..... 54.00 | 4/4 FAS..... 

6/4 FAS..... 56.00 | 5/4 FAS..... 

4/4No.1&Sels 29.00 | 6/4 FAS..... 
36.00 


5/4 No.1&Sels 
6/4 No.1&Sels 
4/4 No.2 Com 17.00 


Qtrd. Sap Gum— . 2 Com 


4/4 FAS..... 
6/4 FAS..... 





6/4 No.1&Sels 2 


36.00 


> 48.00 


23.00 
26.00 
26.50 
27.00 


Plain Sap Gum— 


4/4No.3Com 17.50 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are F.O.B. Mill Prices of Southern Hardwoods, from mills in Texas, La., Miss., and Ala. 


Qtrd. Black Gum— 


4/4 FAS..... 31.00 
8/4 FAS..... 35.00 
4/4 No.1&Sels 21.00 
8/4 No.1&Sels 25.00 


Plain White Oak— 


se eeee 


Dw ceee 


Tupelo— 
4/4 13” & Up 
ee een 


seeee 


5/8 No.1&Sels 
4/4 No.1&Sels 
5/4 No.1&Sels 
6/4 No.1&Sels 
4/4 No.2 Com 
5/4 No. 2 Com 
6/4 No. 2 Com 
4/4 No.3 Com 


Qtrd. White Oak— 


4/4 FAS..... 71.00 
4/4 No.1&Sels 50.00 
4/4 No.2 Com 24.00 


4/4 No. 3-A.. 
4/4 No. 3-B.. 
Qtrd. Red Oak— 
4/4 FAS..... 63.00 
4/4 No.1&Sels 43.00 
Plain Red Oak— 


5/8 FAS..... 
4/4 FAS..... 








10/6 No. 1 & 

65.00 
5/8 No.1&Sels 21.50 
4/4 No.1&Sels 27.50 
5/4 No.1&Sels 31.00 
6/4 No.1&Sels 37.00 
8/4 No.1&Sels 47.00 
5/8 No. 2 Com 
4/4 No.2 Com 
5/8 No. 3-A.. 9.50 
4/4 No. 3-A.. 
4/4No. 3-B.. 8.00 


Mixed Oak— 
4/4 Snd Wy. 
4/4 No. 3-A.. 
4/4 No. 3-B.. 
Magnolia— 

4/4 FAS.... 
5/4 FAS.... 
6/4 FAS.... 
8/4 FAS.... 
10/4 FAS... 
12/4 FAS... 6 
4/4 No.1&Sels 
5/4 No.1&Sels 
6/4 No.1&Sels 
8/4 No.1&Sels 


4/4 No.2 Com 
5/4 No. 2 Com 
6/4 No.2 Com 
8/4 No. 2 Com 


1) 


Poplar— 


4/4 18” & Up 
Pnl & Wide 


e 

4/4 No.1 Com 

8/4 No.1 Com 

4/4 No.1 Com 
(Bung) ... 

4/4 2-A Com 
(Bung) ... 





45.00 
26.00 
35.00 
40.00 


30.00 





4/4 No. 2-A. 18.50 )6/4 ....... 30-20-12 
4/4 No. 2-B. 14.00 |8/4 1.2.22: 30-20-12 
4/4 FAS..... 42.00 | Hickory: ones 
4 ras’ 27-00 (8/4 FAS..... 56.00 
4/4 No.1&Sels 25.00 |4/44 No.1&Sels 26.00 


5/4 No.1&Sels 
8/4 No.1&Sels 
4/4 No.2 Com 
5/4 No.2 Com 


Beech, Log Run— 


8/4 No.1&Sels 36.00 
4/4 No.2 Com 12.00 
8/4 No.2 Com 15.00 
Soft Maple W. H. 

N. D. Log R 


ESO nc ccc 0 cBO-8O+80 [E76 cocccss 36-26-16 
a4 ween eee 38-23-13 [6/4 oe eens 36-26-16 
| Speeggee: 41-26-13 [8/4 ...--+ 37-27-17 
I wid ind ariied 41-26-13 | Qtrd. Sycamore, 
S/E ccvcces 45-30-15 < Run— 
a an B/S .ccccee 37-27-14 
4/4 13 to 17” Plain Sycamore, 
Log Run— 
Box Bds.. 38.00 -18- 9 
S/S ccccee 28-18 
4/4 FAS..... 28.00 | 474 29-19-11 
4/4 No.1&Sels 20.00 {574 weoeen, fe 
4/4 No.2 Com 15.00 |674 2202 .. 33-23-13 
Soft Elm, Log Willow— 
Run— 4/4 FAS..... 37.00 


coccces 30-20-10 
eeeccce 30-20-11 





4/4 No.1&Sels 27.00 
4/4 No.2 Com 14.00 














ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


If page number does not appear opposite name, display advertisement will be found in a previous issue 














Abesto Mfg. Co........: ee 
Alderman & Sons Co. D, W... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co...... 
American Logging Tool Co... 
— Lumber & Treating 

rele eps iat alae ery 
American Steel & Wire Co.... 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. . 
Angelina County Lumber Co. . 
Angelina Hardwood Co....... 
Autzim Trom Co... .....cccccese 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co... 
Arkansas Lumber Co........ 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. . . 
Armstrong Cork Products Co 
Associated Lumber Mutuals... 
Atkins & Co., E.C.......... 
Atlantic Lumber Co......... 


Babcock Co., W. W., The.... 
Balsa Wood Co. Inc., The... . 
Barber Asphalt Co., The...... 
Bay De Noquet Co.......... 
B. C. Spruce Mills, Ltd...... 
Bell Lumber Co 
SS eee 
Bentley Lumber Co., J. A.... 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co... . 
Bloedel Donovan Lbr. Mills. . 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The. 
Bradley Lumber Sales Co 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co 
“S| 5 Seeaerem 
Buck, Frank R. & Co........ 
Builders Commercia! Agency. . 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co.... 


Caddo River Lumber Co..... 
x Mfg. Co., of America, 


e 

Celotex Co., The............ 
Certain-teed Products Corp... 
Chapman & Co., A.D....... 
hapman & Dewey Lbr. Co... 


hristiansen Co., C. M 

Pv itoccaeecas 
Clancy Co., Leon............ 
Clay Equipment SD. 5 cence 
Clover Valley Lumber Co... . 
ax Lumber & Creosoting 


a ed 


Conroe Lumber Corp........ 
Continental Steel Corp....... 
Tonado Hotel ............. 
Crater Lake Lumber Co...... 
Crosby Lumber & Mfg. Co... 
ossett Lumber Co 


a ee ee 


71 


53 
59 


52 


61 


Davenport Hotel...... nie aie 

— Stark & Brown Cypress 
EA ee Ae AS erie 

Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. . .71-73 

Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry. . 

Du Pont de Nemours & 


0., 
DR ccc bwvecuseuaee wou 
nak k0ssesasecuce 
Ethel Lumber Co............ 43 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. . 
Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress 
Taine sila s meetin 
SS ee 2 
Ford Motor Company........ 13 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co.... 
Fordyce Lumber Co......... 71 
Frantz Manufacturing Co.... 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc.. 71 
Gilchrist-Fordney Co........ 45 
Glidden Co., The............ 
Goldstein, Samuel........... 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The... 
Griffith Stave Co., Geo. C.... 58 
Henderson-Molpus Co....... 53 
Hines Lumber Co., Edw...... 
Holland Lumber Co E. M.... 
Hollenden, The,............. 14 
Holley-Terrell Lbr. Co., ...... 55 
Holt Hardwood Company..... 2 


Holt Lumber Company... ... 2 


Homochitto Lumber Co..... 49 
pe ee ee 58 
er 
Hotel Times Square.......... 71 
Hotel Whitcomb............ 
Huss Lumber Co............ 61 
Insulite Company, The....... 
International Harvester Co... 
5 re 14 
Jackson & Tindle, Inc........ 
Jackson Lumber Co.......... 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co... 
Johns-Carroll Lumber Co..... 
Johns-Manville.............. 
Johnson Lumber Co., C. D... 
Jones Lumber Co............ 


Kent Machine Co........... 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co.. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co.... 6 
King & Thurston............ 
King Lumber Co., The....... 
Kinzel Lumber Co .......... 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co........ 


Kneeland-Bigelow Co........ 14 


Picnecland-McLurg Flooring Co. 


52 
ol 


Kurth Lumber Mfg. Co...... 


Lacey & Co., James D........ 
Lackey Lbr. Co., 8. E........ 
Lennon Wallpaper Co........ 
Libbey-Owens-F ord Glass Co. . 
Lindsey Wagon Company.... 
Long Lake Lumber Co....... 
Love Wagon Co............. 
Lowe Brothers Co., The..... 
Lumbermen’s Credit Assn... . 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 


8 ee 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
of Rabestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Mathieu, Limited, J. A....... 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co.,....... 
Meadow River Lumber Co... . 
Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. Co. 
Meridian Lumber Co., Ltd... . 
Metropolitan Building Co.... 
—— Lumber 
Micklin Mfg. Co............ 
Milcor Steel Co. ........... 
Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. . 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H.... 
Moore Dry Kiln Company.... 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 


National Dry Kiln Co........ 
National Gypsum Co......... 
National Lead Co........... 
a Bridge Sup. & Lbr. 
Rr Serer , 
Nelson & Co., Gilbert........ 
Newman Lumber Co., J. J.... 
Nicholson File Co........... 
North Bangor Slate Co...... 
Northwestern Cooperage & 
7 a 


O’Brien Varnish Co., 
Oconto Company............ 
ae. “aay Railway & Timber 


ee 


Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co... . 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.... 
Pittsburgh Steel Co....... aie 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. . 
Putman, Chas E............ 
Ranetite Mfg. Co............ 


a Underwriting 


ee 


41 


68 


71 


6 


Red Cedar Shingle Bureau.... 
Red River Lumber Co., The. . 
Rib Lake Lumber Co........ 
Richard Shipping Corp....... 
Robbins Flooring Co........ 
Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Co.... 
Roofers Group Page......... 
Ruberoid Co., The........... 


Sallis Lumber Co............ 
Samson Cordage Works...... 
Sawyer Goodman Co......... 
Seal-All Clip Co............- 
Schuette Co., Wm........... 
Sewall. James W............ 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co........ 
Shimer & Sons. Inc., 8. J..... 
Sisalkraft Co., The.......... 
Smith, Inc., H. Dixon........ 
Smith Lumber Co., Ralph L.. 
Solvay Sales Corporation..... 
Soule Steam Feed Works..... 
Southern Lumber Co......... 
Southern Pine Ass’n.......... 
Spain & Co., H.M.......... 
Spokane Pine Products Co.... 
Standard Lime & Stone Co... 
Stange Lumber Co.......... 
Stanley Works, The......... 
Stephenson Co.,I........... 
Stevens, Chicago, The........ 
Sumter Lumber Company, Inc. 
 «§ *§ an 


Taylor Hotel, Wm........... 
Tennessee Eastman Corp..... 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co.... 
Toledo Guaranty Corp., The. . 
Tremont Lumber Company... 
Trout Creek Lumber Co...... 
Twin City Lbr. & Shingle Co. 


United States Gypsum Co... 
Von Platen-Fox Company.... 


Webster Lumber Co., H. E... 
Weidman Lumber Co........ 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W...... 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co....... 
White River Lumber Company 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co... 
Williams & Voris Lbr. Co..... 
Winton Lumber Sales Co... .. 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
Wisconsin-Michigan Lbr. Co... 
Wisconsin-Michigan Page... . 
Wood Conversion Co......... 


Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co... 
Zimmerman., F, M.......... 


Directory of Products Advertised in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be found on following two pages. 
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d and effectively 
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situation, and that expectations as to tangible 


effects upon individual company sales and profits 
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ROBERT J. FILBERG, PRESIDENT PACIFIC 
LOGGING CONGRESS: We believe that no govern- 
ment should do anything to reduce our foreign 
market. During this depression, the loggers and 
their employees have taken it on the chin, and 
if any industry is due for a break it is ours. 


ORVILLE MILLER, Koster Propucts Co., 
Portland, Ore.: I would like to see some men on 
the sales end of our logging and lumber busi- 
ness that are just half as good as the tractor 
salesmen who have sold tractors to loggers for 
every kind of a show. My opinion is that the 
cost of logging with tractors is about the same 
as with high leads, but the tractors have saved 
much small timber and considerable footage and 
the logs are in better condition. 


Tractors Have Advantages and Limits 
GEORGE DRAKE, Simpson LoGcGine Co., 


November 9, 1935 





Shelton, Wash.: There is no argument—tractors 
save breakage. However, they have their limits, 
such as the short season in wet country, Log. 
gers in the Northwest have been most pro. 
gressive in the development and utilization of 
new equipment. As methods of selective logging 
are proved practical, they will be quickly 
adopted by Pacific Coast loggers. 


C. S. MARTIN, Forest ENGINEER WEstERy 
PINE ASSOCIATION, Portland, Ore.: Fir and pine 
present very different problems from the stand. 
point of selective logging. In most pine areas, 
an economical basis of logging will leave 25 
percent of the trees in the woods. If that is 
done, and there is proper fire prevention, it 
would leave a good start for reforestation. More 
and more land in western pine territory is being 
left in growing condition by selective logging, 
following which much quicker reproduction js 
possible in pine. 
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A—Northern Pine 
B—Northern Spruce 
Bi—West Virginia Spruce 
C—Northern Hemlock 
Ci—West Virginia Hem- 


lock 
D—Northern Cedar 


Antrim Iron Co.......... abe 
3ay De Noquet Co....cd 
Christiansen Co., C. 


bnaeetens S4nbaees acd 

Hines Lbr. Co., Edw..abe 
Holland Lbr. Co., E. 

Dh caecbeteseneeanwe acd 


Holt Lumber Co...... cd 
Jackson & Tindle, Inc.abe 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring 


i nshenhetaakenemh bined abd 
Roe Bae, COnsceeees ac 
Mathieu, Ltd., J. A...abk 
Menominee Bay Shore 

ey Eb wana nee ae acd 
Northwestern Cooperage 

Lbr. Co., The..abcde 
Oconto Company ich cma cd 


Rib Lake Lbr. Co....acd 
Roddis Lumber & Ve- 
neer Co. 
Sawyer Goodman Co...ad 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co...a 
Stange Lbr. Co........ ac 
Stephenson Co., I.... 
Thunder Lake Lbr. 
Ck’ wifenedinn ae nena acd 
Toledo Guaranty Co.abicl 
Von-Platen-Fox Co....ac 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
Reetakeaseneeead ajlmrs 


CS errr a jenen “je 
B 00d .b aple 
Becereed.b Sol salt 
Birch ....d Oak ...-. 2 
Poplar ...o 
Cherry ...e Sycamore .p 
Chestnut. .f pelo ...4q 
Cottonw’d.g Walnut ...r 
Pe wdinae h Foreign 
| i w - 
Hickory ..j Mahogany .t 
Philippine. k Balsa ....u 


Arperman & Sons ae = 
Ww. 


iat hice al aaa mnoq 
pe. B 2 Hardwood Ce. -ni 
Antrim Iron Co......... edmn 
Atlantic Lumber Co...acgin 
Balsa Wood Co., Inc., The..u 
Bay De Noquet Co..... bdmn 
Bradley Lbr. poles eS 
Bruce Co. E. L. . -abchijimno 


SASH, DOORS, COLUMNS, 
MILLWORK 


Clay Equipment Corp. 
Dyke Bros. 
Red River Lbr. Co. 


WINDOW, DOOR FRAMES 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER 


weap Land & Lbr. 


Th xeeeseesesenn eens ac 


E—Southern Yellow Pine 
F—Cypress 
Alderman & Sons Co., 

D. V 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Arkansas Lumber Co...e 


OE Tae. COsccccesccses e 
Bentley Lbr. Co., J. A..e 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co....... e 
Bruce Co., BB. Ls.cccccece 


Burton- Swartz Cypress 
Co ft 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co...cccccceces f 
Clancy Co., LeOn....cce-» e 
Colfax Lbr. & Creo- 
Soting CO... ccccccorvcse e 
Conroe Lumber Co...... e 
Crowell & Spencer Lbd. 
Coa., EAE... ThOcscceses & 
Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Ca., Lt@.cees f 
Ethel Lumber Co....... e 
Florida Louisiana Red 


Cypress Co 
— Lbr. Industries, 


In 
Gilehrist- Fordney Co...¢ 


Chapman & Dewey ‘ 
Lumber Co.........aghimnp 
Christiansen Co., C. M.abdhm 


Cisar Brothers....... adhimng 

Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Co., Ltd......... q 

Ethel Lumber Co......... ino 


Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co..in 
Frost Lumber Industries, 
Dh. ccceanwitndewed achijing 
Hines Lbr. Co., my .adhmn 
Holland Lbr. Co., . M.abdhm 
Holt Lumber Co........ bdhm 
Jackson & Tindle, Inc. i 
nerry & Hanson ene - > 


EIS GR PINT Fe hm 
Kinzel i CM scennwdnen dmn 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co....... m 
Bae & Gh, Fs Giccvcscce us 
Maisey & Dion...... adhimnq 


Red River Lbr. Co. 
Spokane Pine Products Co. 


PACKAGE TRIM 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


Henderson-Molpus Co...e 
Holley-Terrell Lbr. Co......f 
Homochitto Lymber ve -@ 
Huss Lumber Co..... B 
Jackson Lumber Co..... e 
Jeffreys-McElrath 

3 a ae e 
Johns-Carroll Lbr. Co...e 
SOGR Bae... Cie «60s ceves e 
King & Thurston....... e 
mle Tee. CO., TRO. 005 e 
Kurth Lumber Co....... ” 
Lackey Lbr. Co., S. E...e 
ae Lumber Co., 


e 
weurennn Tbr. Co., J. J..0 
Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co..e 
eee Ea. Cie ccccesces e 
Smith, Inc., H. Dixon...e 
Sumter Lumber Co., Inc.e 
Tremont Lumber Co...ef 
Trout Creek Lumber Co.e 
Wier Long Leaf Lbr. Co.e 


G—Arkansas Soft Pine 
Caddo River Lbr. Co....g 
Creasett Let. Ce. ..ccces £ 
Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co..g 
——o -Crossett Sales 


Fordyce Lbr. Co........ g 
— * —, Industries, 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


or . “ap River Lumber 
Mencutnes Bay Shore 
Bae GA. cccvececns abdhmn 
Newman Lumber Co., 
eae oheontennens acijmnopq 
Northwestern Cooperage = 
Lbr. Co. 


Oconto Company...... die 
Peavy-Wilson eumer Co...in 
Rib Lake Lbr. d 
— he dy & Veneer 


DR SSL Ce cdmn 
Sallis Lumber Co......... ino 
Sawyer Goodman Co...bdmn 
Stange Lbr. Co.......... dmn 
Stephenson Co., I....... cdmn 


Thunder Lake Lbr. Co.bdhm 
Toledo Guaranty Corp., The 
bemno 


SHINGLES 
Northern Cedar ........... a 
Western Red Cedar........ b 
i cpagaeleéee kenemned e 
DE -ccnndedsgtereeees d 
Bay De Noquet Co......... a 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co....... b 
Holley Terrell Lbr. Co......c 
gg ~"S- Sees 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co....... b 


See eee ee eeeeesee 


Lbr. Co. 
Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Co. b 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements will be found on preceding page. 


H—Aromatic Red Cedar 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of . 


Brece Ce., TH Ee sesicet 


I—North Carolina Pine 
Schuette Co., 


J—Fir 

K—Spruce (Engelmann) 
L—Spruce (Sitka) 
M—Western Red Cedar 
N—Western Hemlock 
O—Port Orford Cedar 

B C Spruce Mills, Ltd...k 
Bloedel Donovan Lbr. | 

ae j 
Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co.....j 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co. -im 
Crossett-Western Co. “a 
Johnson Lumber Co. 

i) ere ee jin 
Mathieu, Ltd., J. A....abk 
Mauk Seattle’ Lbr. Co.jmn 
Mumby Lbr. & Shingle 

Sb weceerkee eee naa jmn 
Ostrander Railway & 

2 rae j 
Polson Lumber & 

eemamee® Ges 6 6 xc sews jmn 
Smith Lbr. Co., Raipi: 


L. 
Twin City Lbr. & 


Pie vences 


Shingle Co........... jm 
Weyerhaeuser Sales 
CGk- ¢nendawensec ees ajmst 


HARDWOOD 


Tremont Lumber Co... .ching 
Von-Platen-Fox Co..... abdhm 
Weidman Lbr. Co....abdhmn 


Williams & Voris Lbr. Co..ino 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. 

kd nan hen wea eee edm 
Wisconsin- Michigan a 





Ww. c 
me. Lbr. Soles Gilisawaas 2 
>i SS 3 eee e 
sar Saas & Dewey isnlier 

sa is aot nal ate ws il ,- 


Frost Lumber Industries. . 


Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., The 
Oconto Company ........... a 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co.b 
.  _ 2 ae 
Rib Lake Lbr. Co.......... a 
Sawyer Goodman Co....... a 
Stephenson Co., I 


a 
Twin City Lbr. & Shingle Ca...8 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co..... 
White River Lbr. Co........ b 
Winton Lumber Sales Co...b 





— River Lumber 


j 
Ww ie Lumber Sales 
Gk. vevcewer ed woke jkmst 


P—California Pine 
Q—California Sugar Pine 
R—Redwood 


Clover Valley Lbr. Co..p 

Michigan-C alifornia 
ee Dg 
ted River Lumber Co.pq 

Smith Lbr. Co., Ralph 


S—Idaho White Pine 
—Ponderosa Pine 
U—Western Larch 
Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. 
Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., 
FE A a t 
Ivory Pine Co. nen 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co...t 
Long Lake Lbr. Co..kstu 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co...st 
Michigan-California 
6 eae 


Schuette Co., Wm..... ais 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co.qt 
Spokane Pine Products 
Dee | annie aianw area vias st 
Twin C ity Lbr. & 
Shingle Co. .. cveele 
Weyerhaeuser Sales 
ea ee ajknst 
Ww _ Lumber Sales 
a aiadseceeaeewe jkmst 


FLOORING 


Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co...¢ 
Griffith Stave Co., Geo. C...¢ 
Holt Hardwood Co bde 
—— 2 Hanson Floor- 

in De cciwacneunetsnecil 
Rueslend- Bigelow a d 
ane Floor- 


| See 
Mm. kee Cooperage _ 
Lumber Co., The 

Robbins Flooring Se abde 
— Lumber & Veneer 
speghannan a Sar abd 
Tremont Lumber Co......- e 
Webster Lumber Co., H. E.. 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W..bd 
Williams & Voris Lbr. Co...€ 
ed. ~ anne Land & Lbr. 


Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co...bde 


MILLWORK, FRAMES, SHINGLES, PACKAGE TRIM, ETC. 


Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co..8 


WOOD FLOOR BLOCKS, 
FLOOR PLANKS 

Bradley Lbr. Spies Co. 
Bruce Co., E. 

Robbins Flooring Co. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 


TRELLIS, LAWN AND 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
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Selective Logging, Past and Present 

E. P. STAMM, CROWN WILLAMETTE PAPER Co., 
Cathlamet, Wash.: During the last fifteeen or 
twenty years, clear-cut logging left very little 
for future forests. Earlier loggers with their 
pull teams and horses practiced selective log- 
ging entirely from an economic standpoint. 
Tractors and bulldozers have added much to 
selective logging methods in the past few years. 


E. B. McDANIEL, U. S. Forest SERvIcE, Port- 
land, Ore.: Speaking of selective logging from 
the standpoint of the protectionist, any type of 
logging that produces slash produces fire risk. 
Selective logging presents a problem of slash 
disposal, There is a difference betweeen partial 
logging or high grading, and selective logging. 
Selective logging reasonably means managed 
forests. High grading is justified from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, but one is not justified in 
calling it selective logging from a forestry stand- 
point. Partial logging as practiced now makes 
an impossible slash hazard. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Many excellent addresses and valuable dis- 
cussions were presented to the various sessions, 
also interesting motion and talking picture films 
were shown. Among others contributing to 
the program and discussions were William 
Walker, Camp Union, Wash., S. G. Smith, 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Vancouver; L. H. 
Mills, Tidewater Timber Co., Portland; Don- 
ald MacKenzie, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Woodworth, Mont.; E. C. MacGregor, Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho; Fred Madi- 
gan, Portland, Ore. E. T. Clark,, Seattle, 
Wash.; R. P. Conklin, engineer, Longview, 
Wash.; Carlile P. Winslow, director Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; George 
Trayer, Madison, Wis.; R. M. Brown, Forest 
Products Laboratory of Canada, Vancouver, 
B. C.; D. B. Bailey, Diamond Match Co., 
Stirling City, Calif.; Ed Burchett, Vancouver, 
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B. C.; J. H. McDonald, British Columbia 
Manufacturing Co., New Westminster, B. C.; 
F. B. Brown, chairman of the board, British 
Columbia Loggers’ Association, Vancouver ; 
Roger Cobb, Elk River Timber Co. (Ltd.), 
Quinsam, B. C.; E. S. H. Winn, chairman 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, Vancouver ; 
and Otto Hartwig, Oregon Industrial Accident 
Commission, Salem, Ore. 





A FARM near New York had, when the fam- 
ily acquired it for a summer home, an ugly 
chicken house and an old barn which seemed 
anything but assets to the property. Both of 
these, however, were eventually renovated. The 
former was made into a delightful little guest 
house and the latter into a recreation place for 
both children and adults. 











Directory of Products Advertised in American Lumberman 


If page number does not appear in Alphabetical Index, advertisement will be found in a previous issue 




















BUILDING PAPER 

Ruberoid Co., The 

Sisalkraft Co., The 

CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 
Bruce Co., E. L. 

Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
CEMENT REINFORCING 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


CEMENT 
WATERPROOFING 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 
Ranetite Mfg. Co. 
COLORS IN OIL 
National Lead Co. 


CORRUGATED SHEET 
METAL 
Milcor Steel Co. 


FENCE AND FENCE POSTS 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp 

Keystone Steel & W ire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


FIRE ALARM 
Goldstein, Samuel 
GATES —Stoet 

merican Steel Wire 
Continental Steel Cope 


Keystone Steel & Wi 
Pittsburgh Steel _" ” 


ACCOUNTANTS 
Nelson & Co., Gifbert 


EePRAISER:! 
ESTIM one AND TIMBER 


Lacey & = James D. 
Sewall, James W Ww. 

Spain & Co., H. M. 
FINANCIAL 

Builders Commercial Agency 
Hecermen’s Credit Associa- 
FOREIGN BROKE 

Richard Shipping 4 


AXES AND 
PM LOGGING 


American sane Tool Co. 
BATTER 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
BELTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
fl Raybestos- Manhattan, 


BRAKE LINING AND 
ACCESSORIES 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


CUTTER HEADS 
Shimer & Sons, Inc., S. J. 


DOGS, SET WORKS, ETO. 
Kent Machine Co. 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


GLASS 

Dyke Bros. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate gy Co. 


GLUE—Waterproo 

Casein Mfg. Co., 7s America, 
Inc., The 

HARDWARE—Builders’ 

Frantz Mfg. Co. 

Stanley Works, The 


INSULATION 

Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

National Gypsum Co. 
Standard Lime "x Stone Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 

Wood Conversion Co. 


LADDERS 

Babcock Co., W. W. 

LINSEED OIL 

~~ Daniels-Mid- 
land Co 

National Lead Co. 

LOG CABIN SIDING 

Bratlie Bros. Mill Co. 


Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 


Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
Red River Lumber Co. 
METAL ACCESS DOORS 
Milcor Steel Co. 
METAL CEILINGS 
Milcor Steel Co. 


L CORNER BEAD 
Mileor Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh oy Co. 


METAL LAT 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Milcor Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
NAILS 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
OVERHEAD DOOR 
EQUIPMENT 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 
Stanley Works, The 
PAINT, ENAMEL, 
VARNISH 
Glidden Company 
Lowe Brothers 
O’Brien Varnish Co., The 


PLASTER BOARD 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
National Gypsum Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 


PLASTER LATH 
Johns-Manville 
Milcor Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


PLYWOOD AND VENEERS 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co. 


Northwestern Cooperage & 
br. Co., The 


Red River Lbr. Co. 
Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


PORTABLE CRIBS—SILOS 
oe Bridge Sup. & Lbr. 
0. 


POSTS—Steel 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


PRICE CARD MOULDING 
Zimmerman, F. 


ROOFING CLIPS 
Seal-All Clip Co. 


ROOF COATING—Cement 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 

Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Ruberoid Co., The 


ROOFING, SHINGLES, 

ae eng wr Asphalt 
Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Carey Co., The Philip 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 

Ruberoid Co., The 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 
ROOFING—Slate 

North Bangor Slate Co. 
ROOFING—Steel 


Continental Steel Corp. 
Milcor Steel Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


FRUIT—CITRUS 
Foote, H. D. 


HOTELS 
Benson 
Coronado 
Davenport Hotel Co. 
Hollenden 
Lennox 
McAlIpin 
Stevens 

Times Square 
Whitcom 
William Taylor 


INSURANCE 

Associated Lbr. Mutuals 

a 's Mutual Cas- 
au 


Cc 
Rankin- -Benedict Underwriting 


OFFICE BUILD 
Metropolitan Building Co. 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Buck & Co., Frank R. 
Fisher, S. E. 


SAP STAIN Se 


Chapman & Co., 


DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 


TIMBER SALES AND 
PURCHASES 
Suttles, N. D. 


TERMITE 
EXTERMINATORS 
Bruce Co., E. L. 


TREATED PRODUCTS— 

Railroad Ties, Poles, Piling 

| og Products, Lumber, 
Fence Posts 

American Creosoting Co. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


DRY KILNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Moore ~y Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


DRY KILN CONTROL 
INSTRUMENTS 
Kiln Co. 


Moore D 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL WIRE 

& CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co. 


FILES 
Nicholson File Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
CHEMICALS 

Solvay Sales Corp. 
INJECTORS, VALVES, 
STEAM P S, PIPING 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


LOAD BINDERS 
American Logging Tool Co. 
LOGGING EQUIPMENT 
American Pym ons Tool Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


LUMBER LIFTS 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
Ford Motor Co. 
International Harvester Co. 





PORTABLE SAWMILLS 
Kent Machine Co. 
Miner Saw Mfe. Co., J. H. 


POWER PLANT EQUIP- 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kent Machine Co. 
pod Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


SA KNIVES, TOOLS 
Ate & Co., E. C 

Disston & Sons, a Henry 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., "J. H. 
Nicholson File ag 


SPARK PLUG 
Firestone Tire ." Rubber Co. 


SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works 


SCREEN CORNERS 
Micklin Mfg. Co. 


SOUND-DEADENING 
MATERIAL 

Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

U. 5. Gypsum Co. 

Wood Conversion Co. 


STAINED SHINGLES 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


WALL BOARD 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 

Insulite Co., The 

Johns-Manville 

National Gypsum Co. 

Wood Conversion Co. 

WALL PAPER 

Lennon Wall Paper Co. 

WALLSEALERS AND 

PRIMERS 

Casein Co. of America, 
Inc., The 

National Lead Co. 

WHITE LEAD 

National Lead Co. 

WINDOW FRAMES—Metal 

Clay Equipment Corp. 


“oe Lumber & Treating 
0. 


ome Lumber & Creosoting 


Crosby Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Crossett-Western Co. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
ee Bridge Sup. & Lbr. 


le 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


STEAM FEED 
Soule Steam Peed Works 


TIRES 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


VENEER DRYING 
MACHINERY 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


WAGONS—Log 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 
Love Wagon Co. 


WELDING 
WIRE ROPE 

FITTINGS AND SLINGS 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
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Crib for Towing Logs—C. C. 
Barker and Thos. Craney, of 
Bay City, Mich., have a patent 
iron crib, for holding logs 
while they are being towed 
across wide stretches of water, 
like Saginaw Bay. It is said 
to attract much attention. Some 
device for securely holding logs 
in midlake during heavy blows 
is a desideratum. The one now 
being constructed at Bay City 
is promised to hold logs so that 
it will be impossible for any 
to escape. 

e«* e @ 

Early Sawmills on the St. 
Croix—The date of erection of 
the first sawmill built in the 
St. Croix Valley having been 
called in question, the Still- 
water (Minn.) Gazette gives 
the following list: “The very 
first sawmill built in the St. 
Croix Valley was instigated by 
Judd, Walker & Co., at Ma- 
rine Mills, in 1838; the second 
at the Falls of St. Croix, In 
1839, but by whom is not so 
clear. Then comes the Mc- 
Kusick Mill, in 1844. The 
fourth mill was at Osceola, 
built by W. Kent, in 1845; the 
fifth at Arcola, in 1847, by 
Mart. Mower; the sixth at 
Hudson by Joseph Bowron, in 
1850; the seventh at Stillwater, 
in 1851, by Sawyer & Heaton, 





followed in 1854 by the Schul- 
enberg-Boeckler Lumber Co. 
The firm name then, however, 
was Schulenberg & Co. These 
mills, together with a number 
at Prescott and Lakeland, cut 
44,000,000 feet of lumber dur- 
ing the season of 1854.” 
— * . 


British “Timber” Makes Bow 
—A new venture in the field of 
lumber journalism is Timber, a 
weekly paper published in Lon- 
don, England, the initial num- 
ber of which has come to hand. 
The editor states that he aims 
as far as possible to model the 
paper, in enterprise and meth- 
ods, after the best American 
type of trade journalism. 

* @ * 


Down Hill Logging Road— 
Foot of Plane, Pa.—Our log- 
ging road is different from 
anything I have ever before 
seen; it is a very cheap way 
for us to get our stock in. Our 
loads are all one way, and the 
only thing we have to be par- 
ticular about is the _ brakes, 
which work on all eight wheels, 
and can slide them all at once, 
if necessary. We use two cars, 
which are drawn into the 
woods by one horse. The horse 
is started back at once in 
charge of a boy. With a man 
to each car, they load, make 





the run, and unload by the 
time the horse can get back, 
” * * 


House of 1724 Remodeled— 
A New York paper of March 
22 had the following, written 
from Dingman’s Ferry, Pa,; 
“Moses C. V. Shoemaker, of 
this village, has one of the 
newest houses in Pike County, 
but its floors are laid with 
what is undoubtedly the oldest 
manufactured lumber in the 
Union in actual use for a sim- 
ilar purpose. The boards are 
made from yellow pine lumber, 
They are an inch and a half 
thick and almost two feet 
wide. The trees from which 
they were cut were felled along 
the Delaware River at Ding- 
man’s more than 160 years ago. 
The boards were sawed out by 
hand by ancestors of Mr. Shoe- 
maker and were used as the 
floor in a stone house which 
they erected in 1724. This 
buiiding also served as a fort, 
those early settlers being con- 
stantly exposed to Indian raids. 
No lumber like the floor boards 
could be found in any lumber 
yard in the State today, for 
native yellow pine is now en- 
tirely extinct, and yellow pine 
lumber two feet wide and an 
inch and a half thick would be 
almost worth its weight in coin. 








THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Inglewood 


oF 3 * ae a . TEXAS. Houston—Avalon Mill & Lumber Co. 
25,000. Incorporators: M. E. Joslin and George William M. Dickey, 902 East 25th St., Houston, an 
Cole, of Inglewood, and A. M. Converse of South incorporator “a es — 7 4 
Gate. 7 
VAS N N. ingham— i r Co.; 

FLORIDA. Felda—J. W. McDaniel Lumber Co.  jopv ASHINGTON eee es cae 
J. W. MeDaniel and C. J. Jones are incorporators. Jalmer 'T Berg and Thorvald Berg. . 
MASSACHUSETTS. soston—Beacon Supply Co.; CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
building materials. Care of James P. Balfe, 58 B. L. & K. Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 522 Metropolitan 
Lonsdale St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Joslin 


Warrenton—Warrenton Shingle Co.; shingle mill; 
Incorporators: 


$10,000. 


Richard C, 


Charles D. Bronson, Jr. 


Lumber Co.; 


Building; sawmill and lumber business; 


Vancouver—British Columbia Plywoods 
Manufacturers of 


$10,000. 


$10,000. 


Business Changes 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Lumber (Inc.); 3000 Union 
Guardian Building; $1,000. 411 Randall Building; 
Detroit—Lux Air Equipment Co., 15894 Lindsay plywood and veneers. 
Ave.; $10,000. Will handle windows and building 
materials. 
Kalamazoo—United Lumber Co., 510 North Ed- 
wards St.; will handle only lumber. A. J. deKoning i - 
is president and the board of directors includes CONNECTICUT. 
Mr. deKoning, P. C. Schram, Harry Hurni, H. L. : ‘ 
VanderHorst, J. E. McQuigg, Charles V. Simon and facturing Corporation. 


G. J. Koopsen. 


Stratford—Sikorsky Aviation 


Roles and 


(Ltd); 


East Hartford—Chance Vought 
Corporation succeeded by United Aircraft Manu- 


Corporation suc- 
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NEW JERSEY. 
ber Corporation. 
Union Ave. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Arrow Material Co.; 
$5,000. 3uilding materials. Care of Philip Reich, 
51 Chambers St., New York City. 

Brooklyn—Kings County Millwork Corporation; 
749 Van Sinderen Ave. Incorporators: Henry G. 
Noloboff, 1993 East Third St., Brooklyn; Selma 
teich, 1041 Union Ave., Bronx; Charles Lichten- 
stein, 1789 Fulton Ave., Bronx. 

Dunkirk—Frank L. Kolpien Lumber & Coal Co. 
Mr. Kolpein formerly operated the O'Donnell Lum- 
ber Co. here. 

Huntington—Suffolk Service Corporation; build- 
ing materials; $20,000. Filed by Harry Master, 51 
Chambers St., New York City. 

New York City—Imperial Lumber & Supply Cor- 
poration. Care of Jerome Count, 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Coats—P. F. Pope Lum- 
ber Co.; $50,000. Incorporators: P. F. Pope, Maggie 
E. Pope, Herman B. Pope and others, 

OREGON. Fossil—West Beach Lumber 


$10,000. Incorporators: F. A. Wheelihan, 
McKechnie and M. T. Evans. 


Cranford—Cranford Coal & Lum- 
Care of Carl H. Warsinski, 27 


Co.; 
ss W. 


ceeded by United Aircraft Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, of East Hartford, Conn. 

ILLINOIS. DeKalb—Hussey Lumber Co. pur- 
chased by T. E. Hallgren, well known DeKalb con- 
tractor and builder, who will continue the business. 

Metropolis—Green Lumber Co. succeeded by Me- 
tropolis Lumber Co.; Ed Jones will continue 0 
active management. 

KENTUCKY. Bardwell—Goodman & Flegle suc- 
ceeded by Flegle Lumber Co. 

London—Oscar Herzig Lumber Co. name changed 
to Herzig Building & Supply Co., A. L. Powers 
having purchased of William Broughton his half 
interest in the company. 

MISSOURI. Washington—W. H. 
ceeded by Giesike Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Cedar Bluffs—Nye Jenks Grain G 
purchased by Updike Grain Co. P. H. Seeberg wil 
continue as manager. It is reported the business 
will be taken over later by Koehler Bros., Genev4 
Neb. 

Pawnee City—Pawnee City Lumber Co. purchased 
by Rivett Lumber & Coal Co. of Omaha. Pat 
Rivett, secretary, already has taken charge of the 
Pawnee City company. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Ho-Ho Lumbef 
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yards, lumber buyers, changed name to Ho-Ho Cor- 


n. 
1 EGON. Sweet Home—McCready Bros. suc- 
ceeded by McCready Lumber Co.: sawmill. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Bristol—Peirce & Williams 
succeeded by C. E. Stoneback & Sons. 


Philadelphia—L. Schuck now operating as L. 
schuck & Son, 1657 Germantown Ave. 


WISCONSIN. Schofield—Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Co. mill here purchased by stockholders and direc- 
tors of Wausau Paper Mills Co., Wausau, who 
have formed a wholly owned subsidiary to the 
paper company. The new company will be known 
as the Yawkey-Alexander Lumber Co. and will be 
managed by Harold C. Collins. 


Casualties 


COLORADO, Pueblo—San Isabel Coal & Lumber 
Co,, 1800 Schley, completely destroyed by $20,000 
fire. 

ILLINOIS. Christopher—Stotler-Herrin Lumber 
Co. destroyed by fire, with loss estimated between 
$25,000 and $35,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Douglass Lumber Co., 
26 West Street, suffered fire loss of $40,000. 

WISCONSIN. Rewey—A. L. Thompson Coal & 
Lumber Co. office, yard buildings and most of the 
stock destroyed by fire, with a loss of approxi- 
mately $15,000. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Marianna—Home Lumber Co. of 
Little Rock opening a branch here, in the Derrick 
Building on Main St 

MASSACHUSETTS. Ipswich—Ipswich Lumber 
Co. has been opened; Frank Wetmore, proprietor. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Connors Lumber & 
Coal Co., at Clyde Park and Dennis Road, has been 
opened by Matt Connors, formerly of the Division 
Ave. Lumber Co. 





MISSOURI. Lamar—E. E. Isenhower Lumber 
Co. will be opened by E. E. Isenhower, on East 
Pacific St. 

NEW YORK. Albany—Western Ave. Lumber 
Co.; 11909 Western Ave. Mrs. Joseph Stauback is 
proprietor. 


New York City—Hugo Mayer Lumber Co., 124-14 
Jamaica Ave., Richmond Hill. 

VIRGINIA. Martinsville—V. M. Draper recently 
opened a retail lumber business here. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Wilson Lumber & 
Supply Co., E. 3202 Sprague, has been opened by 
George M. Wilson, who recently moved to Spokane 
from Wichita Falls, Tex. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Capital Lumber Co., 
sith and R Streets, contemplate rebuilding fire 
damaged storage sheds and yards, at a cost of about 
$28,000. 

MISSOURI. California—Proctor Lumber Co. 
plans repairing fire damage to lumber yard, at cost 
of about $28,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Franklin—J. M. Long, for- 
merly of Wilkesboro, N. C., will establish a wood- 
working plant in Franklin, for the manufacture of 
lugs for use in the ends of paper rolls, rugs and 
other merchandise packed in roll form. He will 
also buy and sell dimension timber. 

TENNESSEE. Sparta—Lee Lumber Co. 
planing mill and yards, to cost about $40,000. 
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SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but makes 
a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. Investigate. 


Write for catalog A. 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 
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| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
‘ In Classified Department 








Be MEN  dincnsgacdisauiseon -+++.-30 cents a line ; 
Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 

| Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


is 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








Too Late To Classify 


TO JOSEPH R. LAFONTAINE 


Please be advised that all financial difficulties have 
been settled. No chance of any legal trouble. 
Wife and children heart-broken because of your 
absence. They plead with you to come home; all 
is forgiven and they will be glad to welcome you. 
Address “P. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 








FEED YOUR HORSES CRUSHED OATS! 


Save 15 to 20% on your feed bill 
Eliminate all sickness, 

Builds Healthy Vigorous Animals. 
Send for Bulletin 34 and state number 
you are now feeding. 
GIBSON OAT CRUSHER CO. 
McCormick Building, Chicago, III. 


LBR. CONSULTANT WHO KNOWS ALL PHASES 

Of retailing lumber can solve your problems and 

make your yard profitable. Charges reasonable. 
Address “L. 73,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED 























Salesmen 





CONSUMER SALESMAN WANTED 


To sell home improvements and new homes. Need 
men at widely scattered points. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for men of proven sales ability who seek 
profitable future in building industry. Replies 
confidential. Give full particulars. 

Address “P. 25," care American Lumberman. 





COMPETENT MILLWORK SALESMAN 


For Iowa and adjacent territory. Must be able 
list and figure from plans. Advise age, previous 
experience, etc. 


Address “P. 35,"" care American Lumberman. 





TO COMMISSION MEN! - 
NEW 72c COAST TERRITORY OPEN 


We now have open a number of territories and 
would like to make connections with reliable com- 
mission salesmen. 

Address: MORRILL-STURGEON LUMBER CO., 
Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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WANTED 











Employees 


BOOKKEEPER FOR LARGE CITY RETAIL YD. 


Must be competent to take complete charge of of- 
fice and books, as well as know lumber thoroughly, 
so as to figure lists and sell if necessary. This is 
an unusual opportunity with unlimited possibilities, 
in the livest spot in the entire Middle West. In 
replying, please give experience in detail, also state 
age, nationality, religion, as well as salary expected 
and whether or not now employed. Reply in own 
handwriting or at least send specimen of own 





writing. If interested, we will arrange an interview 
at our expense. . 
Address “N. 79," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Must understand operation of planing mill. Salary 
second consideration: ability first. Yard located 
Southern Missouri, Wonderful climate. Good town. 
Wonderful school facilities. If you are not a “top- 
notcher” do not apply. 

Address “P, 32,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
And detailer for Mill Working Factory catering to 
local trade. Give full particulars and references. 
Address P. O. Box 1131, Montgomery, Ala. 





ESTIMATOR WANTED 


Young man familiar with cost book. Capable list- 

ing and figuring millwork from plans. Give age, 

experience, references and salary expected. 
Address “P. 34,” care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


AUDITOR AND ACCOUNTANT 





Experienced, lumber manufacturing plants. A-1l 
references. 
Address “N. 48,’’ care American Lumberman. 





BUYING OR SELLING 


Northwest Forest Products, 20 years experience 
Rail and Intercoastal lumber, bank and trade ref- 
erences. 

Address “N. 86” care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER, WITH 25 YRS. EXPERIENCE 
Is open for a position. Can handle any part of any 
ordinary yard. 
Address “No. 87” 





care American Lumberman., 





MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 


Familiar Listing, Figuring all Types of Plans, 
Special Millwork, Lumber, Hardware. Can also 
Bill and Detail into Mill, Draw House Plans. Want 
steady position with good reliable company. 
Address “N. 94’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


12 years’ experience as manager, in yard handling 
fir, western pine, yellow pine, coal, cement, paint, 
wire and fence post. Can figure my own esti- 
mates and rough plans. Good bookkeeper and cul- 





lector. I am 40 years old, married. Can furnish 
best ref. 
Address “N. 96," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS SALESMAN 


Have following in Southern Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, possess background as mill operator, West 
Coast and Inland Empire, employed at present 


selling. 
Address “N, 99,” 


WIDELY EXP’D YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 


Offers mill, group of mills or wholesaler with mill 
output, exceptionally competent selling services. 
Record will stand closest investigation. 

Address “P. 26,” care American Lumberman. 


care American Lumberman. 








LUMBER-PLANING MILLWORK SUP’T 


Nine years full charge plant doing high-class mill- 
work. Can estimate; take work from plans, detail 
bill into mill. Might invest some. 

Address “P. 31,” care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN—SALES MANAGER—OR BUYER 


25 yrs. experience mill, wholesale, retail, all woods, 
principally Pacific Coast export and domestic yard 
stocks, car material, factory, industrial. Unusually 
large acquaintance Pacific N. W. mills. Have 
bought and sold lumber all over U. S. and foreign 
countries. Single—now located Pacific Coast but 
will go anywhere. Fully capable; finest references, 
Address ‘“‘N. 46," care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED 








FOR SALE 











Employment 


YOUNG MAN, AGE 2, DESIRES POSITION 
With Hardwood Concern, 10 yrs. exp. in mfg., in- 
specting and sales of Hardwood Lumber. Good 
ref. Go anywhere. 


BERNETT D. SHAPERO, Jamestown, Tennessee. 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED—OAK TIE SIDINGS 


4/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. in Oak, also Beech, Birch, 
Maple and Oak clear squares. 
Address “N. 67,” care American Lumberman. 


No. 1 COM. & BET. CURLY HARD & SOFT 
MAPLE 








4/4 to 10/4. Will consider lots as small as 100’. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE—OLD ESTABLISHED YARD 
In Indiana to settle estate. 
Address ‘‘M, 82," care American Lumberman. 








MEDIUM SIZE—LOCATED METROPOLITAN 
District St. Louis—City of 70,000—Best Located in 
City—Coal Could Be Added. 

Address “N. 88” care American Lumberman. 


Business Opportunities 


WTD. CAPITAL OR NOT OVER TWO PARTNERS 
Who Know the lumber business of established rec- 
ord. This must be. To handle tract of over 300,- 
000 acres virgin hardwood. $3.50 per acre fee sim- 
ple. HEMETITE iron in large quantities, other 
minerals. Freight rate right over all. Quality an- 
alysis furnished on request. 50 owners consoli- 








dated t teeship. i i 
Write full description and prices. ge A gg mag ay ee at peice ehert, Bend 
Address “‘N, 90” care American Lumberman. Address “P, 36,” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—SHIPPING LUMBER FOR SALE 


You can probably use a new Nigger, Steam Feed 
or other Steam Deck Equipment. Here is your 
opportunity to put in some new machinery, paying 
for it with lumber. 

HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 

1604 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Retail Lumber Yards 


383 ACRE RANCH IN RIPLEY C©O., MISSOURI 
Well watered—unencumbered—largely in pasture 
and meadow—healthy location—independent life— 
safe investment. Will exchange for lumber yard 
or for yard lumber on standard grades. This will 
bear closest investigation. 

Address “P, 27,"" care American Tumberman. 


AM IN THE MARKET FOR A DESIRABLE 
Lumber and material yard in a small Midwestern 


city. 
Address “‘N. 84” 











care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


CAN MAKE QUICK DEAL ON LARGE TRACT 


Of Timber, located anywhere in the South, if 
worth the money. Give full information first letter. 
N. D. SUTTLES, P. O. Box 181, Jacksonville, Fla. 











Locomotives and Cars 


WANTED 


12-ton Gasoline or Deisel Locomotive. 
Box 329, Asheville, N. C 





36” gauge, 





FOR SALE 
Timber and Timber Lands 


ee ee ee ee 
CHOICE WHITE SPRUCE TIMBER LIMITS 


In Provinces Manitoba and Saskatchewan, modern 
sawmill, planing mill and other equipment asces- 
sary for operating. Low Government dues, low 
operating costs and favorable freight rates assure 
profitable operations. Principals only. 

Address “‘N. 73," care American Lumberman. 














E. ORE. BAND & RESAW PINE MILL 
And log R.R. equipt’d in pay as cut timber on R.R. 
& Hy., 50 mi, to W. end Owyhee, $22,000,000 U. S. 
Agri. project, 350,000 acres local mkt. U. P. R.R. 
Chi. rate 68%c. $15 per M. margin on today’s mkt, 
Address “N. 100,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—THREE DIFFERENT TRACTS 
Virgin Oak Bourbon cooperage timber, very rea- 
sonably priced. 


Address “P. 28," care American Lumberman. 





Modern oak flooring plant, electrically equipped, 
large kiln facilities, complete equipment, capacity 
600,000 feet per month. Plentiful supply of lumber 
available, attractive terms. Mail inquiries to L. R. 
DRIVER, Bristol, Tenn. 





FOR SALE, TRADE OR PARTNERSHIP 


Trucks, Caterpillars, Sawmill, and Planing Mill. 
Address “‘N. 91" care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE | 








Loosen Ry. Equiomes: 


Address 


FOR SALE 
Log Loader—Locomotive 
Patent Car Stakes 
“Pp. 33,” care American Lumbermap. 





FOR S 


1 40-ton Improved Climax Locomotive; 
All 


Cars. 
located O 
B L. K 


Peytona Lumber Co., 





ALE: 1—42 TON SHAY LOCOMOTIVE 


12 Log 
1st class condition 


COOK, Receivers {y, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


standard gauge, 
mar, W. Va. 
IDD & FINLEY 





Used Machinery 





7 FOOT 


Resaw Double Cut 500 H.P. Green Corliss Engiy 


Baldwin 


good condition. 


F. H. LA 





BAND SAWMILL ALLIS CHALMER 


Narrow Gauge Locomotive, 
Scrap prices 


THROP, Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ah 


machinery 





FOR SALE—HOFFMAN & BILLINGS 144xt’ 
Horizontal Corliss steam engine, 87-r.p.m. 14-ft.1 
split 
fly ball governor. 


Fay & Egan 42-in. planer, belt-driven. 
Yates American 42-in. 


26% -in. 


driven. 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Ne 
London, Wisconsin. 


flywheel, outboard bearing, belte 


triple drum sander, belt 





Lumber and Dimension 


WALNUT LUMBER VENEERS—3$/4 SOFT ELM 
Common—Better. HILL, Box 165, Adrian, Mich. 








Trucks and Tractors 


TRACTORS 

Just purchased from U. S. Government, another lot 
fine crawler type caterpillar tractors, five ton or 35 
size. Machines in perfect condition, only slight 
useage, cost government over $7,000 each. Are 
very adaptable to lumber, contracting, oil, coal and 
other businesses. Will give thorough demonstration 
at Tobyhanna, Pa., Fort Bragg, N. C., or Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ky. Price $350.00 each. Also have ten ton 
size. For further particulars address O. C. EVANS, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Steel Rails 


RELAYING 4 LB. AND 6 LB. RAILS 
Also 30s, 35s, 656s, 70s, 80s, 85s. New rails, all 
weights. Switches, frogs, second-hand locomotives. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














COMPLETE SAW MILL MACHINERY 
Plant of the Soo Lumber Company, Glidden, Wis 
consin consisting of: 
Resaw, Slasher, 


Dry Kiln 


1-200 KW 
Generators. 


Engine. 


Chain, Sprockets, Belting 


501 30th Ave. S. E., 


8’ Band Mill, 
Planer, Filing Room Equipment 
etc., etc. Power Plant: 1-375 KVA¢é 
Westinghouse, 3 Phase, 60 Cy. 480 J. 

1-700 H.P. Tandem Compound Corlls 
Electric Motors, 1 to 100 H.P. Conveyor 


HARRIS MACHINERY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


54” Edger, it’ 





WOODWORKING MACHINERY BARGAINS 


All 
PETER 


kinds in stock. Quick shipment. 
K. BOSHCO, West Medford, Mass. 





FOR SALE—STEARNS 60” EDGER, LEFT HAN 
Hill Curtis double cylinder steam nigger; set @ 


nine live 


200 dry et tru 
HE 


rolls 10x24 in. Filing Room Equipment 


cks. 
ANCE MACHINE COMPANY 
Williamsport, Pa. 





One 60” Open Back Morgan Nailing Machine. 


Address 


FOR SALE 


“Pp, 29," care American Lumberman. 








F. & E. 


Weeds No. 24 Planer & Matcher with dble. prot 


. & EB. b 


PETER K. 


&® BALL BEARING BAND SAWMILL 


all bearing 6” Band Resaw 


BOSHCO, West Medford, Mass. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Please publish our 
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